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No. 412.] [Vol. LIX. 
tus SUPPLEMENT of a periodical publication like the present should not, we 
conceive, be a mere technical, or make-weight Appendix, made up in form to accompany 
the Index of references to the subjects treated in the preceding Numbers of the Volume. 
It should have some distinctive and essential feature of its own, consonant with the 
reneral plan and objects of the work ;—should supply omissions that have been inevitable, 
om the necessary haste of periodical compilation, and the restrictions of limited space ; 
and information which could not be regularly obtained at the shorter stated periods ;— 
and should include such communications as may have been deemed too long for inser- 
ion amidst the miscellaneous variety indispensable to the Monthly Numbers, but yet 
to valuable to be rejected. 

A part of this, at least, we have endeavoured to. accomplish in the present instance. 
We had hoped to have done much more; but we have found that, even in the reforms 
which may be desirable in the conduct of a Magazine, all cannot be accomplished at once. 
The growing interest, however, which the Monthly Magazine is so conspicuously excit- 
ing, and the consequent increase of public patronage, will, we trust, enable us pro- 
eressively to accomplish all that we have planned—and, among other improvements, to 
render our Supplements the most eagerly-expected of all the series of our Numbers.— 
In the mean time, the valuable communications of Jearned and scientific friends, upon a 
subject, especially, of permanent and universal, as well as of local and temporary interest, 
and which will be found in the Jatter sheets of the Supplement now presented, will, we 
trust, give to ita more than common importance in the estimation of our intelligent 
readers ; and be received as an earnest of that progress to which we pledge ourselves ; and 





in the furtherance of which we have the prospect of such cordial co-operation. ]} 





Retrospect of the Errorts and Pro- 
orEss of MANKIND during the Last 
TwentTY-FIVE YEARS. 


[This article is principally taken from 
the Revue Encyclopédique; but the translator 
has not serupled to make occasionally either 
such omissions, additions, or alterations, as 
might be consistent with his own views of 
the subject, wherever they happened not 
exactly to coincide with those of the ori- 
ginal author. That author, however, who 
(according to the manly system of conduct- 
ng the periodical press of France) stands 
forth with the signature of his name, is no 
less respectable an ornament to the litera- 
lure and science of his age, than the cele- 
brated J. C. L. de Sismondi. 

It becomes ws, therefore, who sneak into 
the world anonymously, while we ascribe 
the merit of the disquisition to its* primitive 
Source, to take upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of the sentiments—to some of which 
We have given a colouring which does not 
exactly belong to the original, and which 
M. Sismondi himself (even if he had writ- 
‘en in England) would not, perhaps, have 
Riven tothem. We have done more; we 
tave not only incorporated with: this philo- 
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sophical retrospect, the substance of a con- 
siderable portion of another article from the 
same pen, on the subject of “ British In- 
dia,’ but have added freely, sometimes to 
the extent of whole columns, of our own ; 
as will be apparent to whoever may think 
it worth while to compare the translation 


with the original. } 


HE Roman Church was desirous 
that the year, through one-half of 
which we have now run, should be signa- 
lized by public solemnities and rejoic- 
ings; and that the church, of course, 
should be enriched by the offerings and 
atonements of the faithful. It innovated, 
therefore, upon the secular festivals, 
which, from the ordinary duration of hu- 
man life, the greater part of those faith- 
ful could never witness; and deeming 
even the sectional jubilee of fifty years 
rather too precariously remote for the 
chances ofa majority thereof, considered 
the fourth part of a century a more con- 
venient portion of mundane existence 
for that pause of contemplation and re- 
flection, heretofore prescribed to the 
entire, or the moiety of that period. 
This, then, said the infallible head of 
the religious world, when the year was 
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386 
knowledging our errors, for examining 
what progress we have made in the in- 
fallible course, and for deriving from 
the contemplation of the past, new hopes 
and new motives for the future. 

A year of jubilee was accordingly pro- 
claimed. With what little zeal or appa- 
rent enthusiasm its introduction was 
attended—what abatement of pomp— 
what paucity of pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Peter, is sufficiently notorious; 
and with what grudging contribution to 
the holy treasury, may be as readily in- 
ferred. Those, however, who desire the 
improvement and melioration of man— 
his progress in virtue, talent and liberty, 
and the exercise of those faculties that 
raise him above the brute, would do 
well to celebrate this Jubilee, at least in 
their meditations. The political philan- 
thropist (as well as the religious de- 
votee) may find some advantage in 
looking backward and examining the 
course already run, repenting of the 
errors committed, confirming his faith 
in the truths that are known, and draw- 
ing fresh encouragement from the les- 
sons of experience. 

The first twenty-five years ofthe Nine- 
teenth century have had a character en- 
tirely their own. One sole interest has 
engrossed them ;—the struggle between 
two systems of political doctrine which 
divide the human race, and upon which 
depend the disposal of power and the 
future destinies of the earth. One tends 
to the advanceinent of our species; the 
other arrests its progress, and would 
compel it to retrograde. 

In different countries these systems 
have been alternately victorious ; and 
violent revolutions and national over- 
throws have, in this quarter of a cen- 
tury, alternately signalized the triumph 
of either party. They are still at issue; 
the event as yet uncertain; and though 
we are far from pretending to be neutral, 
we believe we-can, without bitterness or 
partiality, describe their respective po- 
sitions. And first, we will observe, 
though in the midst of many distressing 
and discouraging events, there is some 
coinfort for the triends of humanity, in 
at length perceiving the real object of 
these divisions, and the character of the 
two parties clearly defined. In the 
course of the twenty-five years under 
review, it has not been always thus. As 
each party has, in turn, become tyran- 
nical, and, in the flush of power, braved 
the lights of reason, the inspirations of 
morality, er the proud feelings of liberty, 
~—we have seen virtuous men, actuated 
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by conscience, ranging ¢ 
the opposite standards 
perhaps, by the des 
whatever is ennoblin 
pelling despotism, 
might assume, and averting anarchy ». 
vandalism ; of upholding civjij AY and 
virtue, and restoring liberty : alld 
peared to have been alternately in i 
under foot, by the excesses of rev, 
“onary precipitancy, and by the er 
of insatiable ambition, 

Ot the value of these Precious gifs 
there is and can be but one Opinion 
We differ only as to the means of attain, 
ing them: the characteristics by which 
they may be known, and the modify 
tions and balances of authority by whic 
they may be best maintained, No man 
ever voluntarily shuts himself from the 
light of knowledge, of virtue, and of 
freedom; or offers his bloodas the price 
of oppression and chains. 

“ We fight for liberty !”” said a repub. 
lican soldier to an Imperialist. “Anddo 
you think,” replied the Austrian; “ that 
we fight to become slaves ?”—For a 
long time one source of error was the in- 
coherent apprehension of motives -the 
irrational division of objects inherently 
identified, or, at least, of necessity c0- 
operative ; not hostile or incompatible: 
as if the interests of man depended se 
parately, either upon liberty, knowledge, 
or virtue. They are, in fact, indivisible. 

Man must be enlightened in order 
distinguish good from evil; he must be 
virtuous, that he may clingto the former, 
and he must be free, that his choice may 
be effective. The same knowledge which 
directs his moral choice, will lead hia to 
every other good, and point out the 
mean whereby he may attain It, Every 
advance of intellect will produce a cor 
responding progress in virtue, and in 
liberty. = . 

The conviction of the intimate alli- 
ance between these grand objects and 
characteristics of our nature, which igno” 
rance and sophistry have so frequent 
presented as opposed, removes, one © 
the greatest obstructions and -_ 
rassments from the progress © 
friends of humanity. 

But the ciaeaed party, pene 
might'say—their actions sccm to asl 
“We believe knowledge, vittuf | 
and the increase of riches, populatio” 
power, which result from yo ~ 
good things; but we desire t | 
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re welfare of the many— 

,reatest good to the greatest number.” 
a : language has been so misused by 
h - holders and ministers of power, 
mn 4 wever clearly defined the question. 
= he which engrosses the attention 
ath ail it is not impossible for de- 
tea to raise doubts, and to confuse 
v4 simple mind by the sophistry of 
words. The facts, however, are now 
anen to inspection that may explain 
the principles of both parties, and serve 
asthe bases of future action. 


all: we seek tl 


NORTH AMERICA. 

The United States of Amerwa exhibit 
the effects of the progressive system 
wnon the human race. Since the esta- 
lishment of their freedom, and, above 
all, during the !ast quarter of a century, 
their government has n ever swerved from 
+s firm determination of favouring, with 
its whole power, the progress of know- 
ledee, virtue and liberty. The rapid 
crowth and prosperity of these states (of 
which seesome demonstrations inthe M, 
M., No. 411, p. 505) surpasses all that 
has, heretofore, been scen or heard of. 

In order properly to estimate these 
phenomena, we must not forget the 
oint from which these now united and 
fourishing states set out. The foun- 
ders were refugees of religious and poli- 
tical sects, who had been alternately the 
persecutors and the persecuted; and, 
in consequence, possessed the germs of 
animosity, resentment, and every species 
of aggravating fanaticism. For a long 
time they were recruited only by the 
scum of England—the outcasts of despe- 
rationand crime. Latterly, their coun- 
tryhas become the refuge of fortune- 
hunters, intriguants and adventurers of 
all nations. The colonies received from 
the governments of Europe the most 
dreadful of all institutions— slavery ; 
and the greater part of the population 
is dispersed in woods and forests, and 
over immense savannahs, remote from 
courts of justice and social protection. 

In such circumstances, the Americans, 
under 2 European government, would 
have been the most vicious of people : 
they may, on the contrary, rank among 
the most virtuous. Where shall we find 
lore upright, just and honourable feel- 
ng* where so few crimes ? where such 
aimee - domestic virtues ? and 
eas on reedom of conscience, joined 

‘ ersal an influence of religion ? 
ee traces of the stain, which 
ill ans owe to their founders, is 

perceptible: but, every day, they are 


rapidly diminishing. In the race of in- 
tellect, the Americans, indeed, are but 
beginning. They were obliged to become 
agriculturists, artizans and merchants, 
before they had leisure to devote them- 
selves to literature, or philosophy. But, 
already, they have introduced all the 
arts and sciences of Europe, and there 
is diffused amongst the mass of the 
people more rationality, positive know- 
ledge, quickness of perception, and 
common sense, than is to be found in 
the mass of European nations. 

The liberty of America is fortified by 
her knowledge and her virtue. They 
have no popular discords, no insurrec- 
tions, no civil wars. Their security is 
equivalent to their freedom. And what 
is the result? At the commencement 
of the era, the population amounted to 
four or five millions ; it is now eleven. 
Their towns were small and poor ; they 
now rival in grandeur, population and 
beauty, the capitals of Europe. They, 
at first, sustained with difficulty the 
burthen of the public debt, contracted 
during the war of independence : their 
funds are now dependant alone upon 
their own resources, and their debt is 
almost nothing. Their commerce, their 
industry, even their agriculture, was sup- 
ported by English capital: their own 
is now sufficient for an extent of en- 
terprize, which spreads their commerce 
over Europe and the Indies, and carries 
the overflow of arts and civilization 
southward, over what was once Spanish 
America. 

This the Americans have done during 
the last twenty-five years, 

Is it strange that we also should feel 
an emulation to profit by their example, 
and extend still further our own mighty 
resources ?—to keep pace with their 
growth, and maintain at equal distance 
our splendid, and hitherto unparalleled 
pre-eminence? Would it not be strange 
if the civilized nations of Europe did 
not sympathize in the generous emula- 
tion ? 7 : 

Unhappily, however, it is not dificult 
to find instances of the contrary ten- 
dency. 

MOLDAVIA, WALACHIA, &c. 


In order to give the least possible 
offence to those who do not wish to 
hear the truth, we will take one far from 
us, in a country where the government 
uses no artifice to disguise its intentions, 
The country alluded to is situated be- 
twixt the three Imperial and dominant 
Sovereignties of continental Europe 
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—belonging properly to none; — but 
each restrains it, and would retain it, 
under especial protection, as it is called, 
so as to oak it in its present state. It 
comprizes Moldayia, Walachia, Bul- 
aria, and Servia. Favoured by nature 
with the most fertile soil in Europe, and 
the most temperate climate,— its spacious 
and imperial river (the Danube) was the 
ancient course of that commerce which 
formerly linked the East and the West, 
and the civilization of Constantinople 
with that of Germany and France. 

But this country, to which Providence 
has dispensed so many advantages, whose 
development should minister to its 
happiness and glory, has been long un- 
der the unmitigated influence of the re- 
trograde system. Since the time of 
Trajan, who rendered it flourishing—or 
of Charlemagne, who opened, through 
the vale of the Danube, the communicae 
tion between the two empires, it has 
never ceased to decline; and the ex- 
tinction of arts, agriculture, commerce 
and civilization, have been the lamenta- 
ble consequences. In that now deso- 
lated and deplorable region, neither mind 
nor morals have a sanctuary; nor is there 
security of person or of property ;—the 
population is reduced to one-twentieth 
part; and even that scanty remnant is 
In a state more savage and more misera- 
ble than the wild beasts, with whom they 
divide the produce of the rich valley of 
the Danube. Thereis no other country, 
whence every kind of liberty is so effec- 
tually banished as from this. From the 
districts, particularly, of Bulgaria and 
Servia, every refinement and every vir- 
tue is banished and proscribed. The 
peasant is a bondsman; the master 
without will, or power to protect him : 
the very language is obscured in barba- 
rism. Virtue is unknown; for where 
there are no rights, there can be no duties. 
The gross intemperance of the Boyars 
(nobles), and the coarse manners of their 
women, are disgustingly contrasted with 
the luxury by which they are surround- 
ed; and warfare, bloodshed and robbery 
have been prolonged for centuries, 

Such is the picture upon which the 
protectoral eye of the neighbouring 
potentates (the most powerful of Euro- 
pean monarchs) can look with compla- 
cency,—without assembling any con- 
gress, without availing themselves of any 
influence which treaties have given them, 
to check the anarchy or restrain the fero- 
clgus atrocity of that brigandism, which 
renders so fair a portion of Europe a 
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worse than desert 
of gavastation, ies AL a sry 
ut there is no danger ; ; 
any revolt from demain =e this of 
sovereigns are apt to troyb 
but little about that anar 
terferes not with the acknow| 
or the exercise of their sovere nty: 
matter whether it be over ~ He 
desert, or over cities thronged with “ 
an yoy and flowing with the omic” 
and the enjoymen 
and Gadi” There i _ ——e 
ed epublicag, 
ism, no liberalism here; no new light 
or new philosophy; no innovation 
behalf of the representative System ; and 
Legitimate Alliances have, therefore, ay 
motive for holy interference, 

It is well, however, that we should 
sometimes look towards the Walachians 
and Moldavians, that, by knowing wh 
is the inevitable tendency of the retro. 
grade movement, we may guard with » 
much the more jealousy and determing 
tion against going backwards, 
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PROGRESSIVE AND RETROGRADE SYSTEMS, 


Let us not be led astray by the use of 
other terms, invented by fraud, and ap. 
plied by servility, to confound discrimine 
tion, and disguise the tendencies of the 
two systems. Arbitrary and sophistical 
distinctions—the misnomers of tradition, 
and the mystified abuse of words, either 
meaningless, or perverted in their mean- 
ings, have had an unfortunate influence 
over the last twenty-five years, and have 
fostered many errors, The two parties 
have deceived themselves by a declar 
tion of principles which they did not 
really feel or understand, Even the 
leading tenet of what is called Liberals, 
“ the sovereignty of the people,” hasbeen 
more used than understood: for the wo 
vereignty of the people, in any countt) 
that would retain its station, much mor 
advance in the scale of civilization, 
cannot consist in a state of things unct! 
which the functions of government a 
to be exercised by the collective body, 
It must be an organized, nota person 
many-headed sovereignty ; for the 1gn0 
rant multitude is much more numeror 
than the well-informed class; aud ; 
the intellect of a nation that must direc 
the physical force, or that owe va 

comes worse than impotent. alt 
were seasons, during the French re ie 
tion, in which the Sovereiga Multituge 
shewed themselves no less cape she 
retrograding than the Despots: ©, 
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‘olence, assumed the sem- 
elamour nee of the whole,) waged 
oe i desolation against every art and 
p ae iaenent connected with the 
every and elevation of man; and 
ToS likely to have verified even the 
eid hyperbole of Burke, and to 
we the very mind of the nation. 
- the voice of the people be the voice 
of God, itis not that voice which mani- 
jestsitself in a shout and a roar; for these 
can accompany pillage and massacre, 
and are then likely to be loudest and 
ost vehement ; but it must be the voice 
that is deliberately given through some 
organized medium. In short, the sove- 
eignty of the people is the sovereignty 
of the intellect of the nation ; and all 
that the Progressive System requires, 1s 
that every arbitrary restriction should be 
removed from the course of its deve- 
lopment and manifestation. 

The adversaries of this party have op- 
posed to this opinion, that of Legitimacy, 
upon which they pretended to rest the 
sovereign authority. But it is not the 
object of every upholder of this system 
to rear the standard of the retrograde 
party. They have thought only of 
France, and the example of her days of 
violence; and, regarding all revolutionary 
power as necessarily connected with 
headlong violence, they sought for jus- 
tice in the concentration of force; and 
hoped to secure this justice by acknow- 
ledging in the sovereign, as in the sub- 
ject, an indefeasible right, sanctioned by 
regular transmission, and the prescrip- 
tion of many generations. The retro- 
gradeparty, however, have availed them- 
selvesof the term in avery different sense. 

But have those, who talk of “ Legiti- 
macy,” looked either to the genuine sig- 
nification of the term, or to the history 
of the states and governments to which 
itis applied ?—to the legitimacy of Ger- 
many and of Italy, for example! Have 
they forgotten the nature of the le- 
giimate order in the Sacred Roman 
ad Germanic empires, as they existed 
prior to the French revolution, and to 
the revolutions that have been made 
under the pretence of putting that re- 
volution down? Established legitimate 
usage, sanctioned by long prescription, 
and regular and quiet conveyance from 
eeneration to generation, gave to each 
re two countries an elective chief ; 
nth ts, of whom three were elective 
. “ir turns ; and a constitution, which 

Present pretended Legitimates have 

troyed from beginning to end : whilst 

the rights and titles, they at present 


claim, are derived from that revolution 
which they proscribe, and which their 


own equally flagrant revolutions have 
superseded. 


The rest of Europe (as now legiti- 
mately—or mock-legitimately constitut. 
ed) will be no less puzzled to show, in the 
power to which they are subjected, the 
proofs of a legitimacy, of which almost 
every ancient law (those laws upon 
which the governments of those respec- 
tive states were founded) is abolished. 
Witness Genoa, Venice, the Ionian 
Isles, Malta, part of Saxony, Poland, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, &c. 

But the partizans of the Retrograde 
System have no need of established prin- 
erples ; it is sufficient for them that they 
have established terms. 

The partizans of the Progressive Sys- 
tem are called upon fv. more precision. 
The duties of those who maintain the 
Sovereignty of the People, are the ad- 
vancement of the ends of human so- 
ciety—above all, its happiness: and it 
is incumbent upon them to shew, that 
its improvement in this depends upon, 
or, at least, is necessarily connected with, 
its progress in virtue; and that moral 
melioration must depend upon the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and liberty. The 
accomplishment of these ends legitima- 
tizes a government, whatever be its 
form; and is, at once, its most glorious 
title, and its best security. 

Every form of government is not in- 
deed equally suited to the accomplish- 
ment of this end; but we must be con- 
tent with what we have,— provided it 
does its best: for a perfect form of 
government, suited to all nations, and 
accommodated to all circumstances, has 
not yet been found; and something 
must be conceded to the preposses- 
sions that result from habitude. 


Having endeavoured to show what is 
the object of the struggle that has so 
long occupied the attention of the hu- 
man race, let us also consider the result. 

Notwithstanding the changes and 
disastrous catastrophies which have 
occurred during the last quarter of a 
century, mankind may yet be proud of 
the progress they have made. 


FRANCE. 

France, who gave the impulse to all 
other nations, though she has paid 
dearly for her inexperience — alter- 
nately conquering, conquered and re- 
conquered, — subject to the wildest 
transitions and extremes,—and retracing 
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evident a retrograde movement — even 
France has gained, during this period 
(if she can but retain even what re- 
mains,} much more than she has lost. 

Napoleon retrograded most when 
France, under his dominion, appeared 
most splendid and formidable ; and the 
restoration of the Bourbons has, as might 
naturally be expected, restored, together 
with the superstitious veneration for 
ancient dynasties, the propensity, on 
the part of the rulers, to recur to the 
arbitrary maxims and usages associated 
with Bourbon remembrances. Those 
who pride themselves in the descent of 
their title from le Grand Monargue, 
Louis XIV., will be naturally disposed 
to play the monarch, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the same despotic style; and, 
in such a drama, there will never be any 
want of actors, who are eager enough to 
support the secondary and subordinate 
parts. 

The instances are sufficiently nu- 
merous, in which this spirit has been 
manifested; and the steps sufficiently 
notorious, and sufficiently important, in 
which its operations have been effec- 
tive. The priesthood has regained a 
considerable portion of its influence, 
and some of its power :—and in propor- 
tion to the political influence and the 
power of any priesthood, will be the 
retrogression and abasement of the 
human mind. But all has not yet 
been undone; and much of what re- 
mains, it is not, perhaps, in the nature 
of things that it should be practicable 
for effort or machination to undo. 
The ideas of order and justice are un- 
folded and fixed; knowledge is uni- 
versally diffused; and both parties, ge- 
nerally speaking, have relinquished 
some portion of their prejudices. Mo- 
rais, indeed, have suffered alike from 
the progress of hypocrisy and venality ; 
knowledge, from opposition to the best 
methods of instruction; liberty, from 
invasions, which it would be useless to 
recapitulate; and symptoms are but 
too apparent of the progress of ava- 
rice, or lust of accumulation, which 
was not, heretofore, a characteristic 
vice of France. But the progress of 
prosperity is indisputable; and na- 
tional wealth has elevated, in some re- 
spects, the national character: for the 
citizen feels his independence, when he 
1s. above the reach of want; and ex- 
tended ease and affluence have given to 
every class a greater thirst for instruc- 
tion, ta. compensation: for some of its 
lost rights, France has gained, at least, 
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an extended liberty of the tr 
most effectual guarantee. of ¢ be 
sentiments, and the most pesietta 
strument of human improvability 


GERMANY, 


Germany, no less shaken than; 
—the theatre of war during the reatest 
part of the period we are treating of. 
has seen all its institutions overthroy, 
its sovereignties changed, either jy 
titles, in laws, or in circumscription 
Prior to the late violent convulsions. : 
had the name of alegitimate governuient 
but it has not now, if the term hayegy 
meaning, even that. France has caused 
her own revolutions, but Germany hys 
fallen a victim to those of other ya. 
tions; and, instead of improving, has 
gone back. At the beginning of thi 
century, every state endeavoured to 
unprove its institutions, and to intro. 
duce some modifications of liberty, The 
respective governments sought to merit, 
from their subjects, some portion of that 
love which, in times of public danger, 
is their only surety. The people, rej. 
ing with confidence on their princes, 
and obtaining their confidence in te. 
turn, went hand in hand with then, 
with a slow but certain pace. The 
greatest freedom was allowed to litera 
ture; new life seemed to animate their 
universities; and, what is more, those 
incorporated seminaries possessed, efi 
ciently, a political power ; and the spint 
of association, which took its mse. 
Germany, and which the  sovereigis 
strongly encouraged, gave the phil. 
sophers an immediate ascendancy ovet 
the multitude. 4 | 

But every thing, now again, is changed: 
fear is substituted for love, as the prin 
ciple of obedience ; morality 1s invaded 
by the encouragement given to moriies 
and spies; and, still more, by the no- 
torious examples of want of faith, Sy 
the breach of every promise mace rn 
the people, in the hour when the nove 
dominant governors stood most Pes 
lously in need of their assistance. In- 
tellect is checked—the universities 
shackled and degraded—and the to 
of science is forbidden to sear" 
upon such objects, and throug i 
discoloured mediunis, as suit the Py 
sions and the prejudices of pale? * 
press is enslaved, and club ns 
punished as if they were state ae bn 
The ancient constitution Naree 
semi-barbarous.as it was, yet oe ia 
in some degree, despotic powe’: 


. ensation: 
been suppressed, without compe’ | 
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1 effect, no more electors, 
; prelates, OF nobility ; — there 
ee taciee any rights to protect ; and 

— wi “has ceased. to. be a nation. 

pn weak and feeble, totter on 

ee aeati, in the sight of their sub- 
ats and their neighbours 5 and the 
ind of jurisprudence and tactic disci- 
pline has no Jonger any importance in 


tbe eyes of Europe. 


there are, 1 


ITALY. 


Italy has been still more unfortunate 
than Germany. During the space of the 
lyst twenty-five years, she might have 
been justified in founding the most 
snlendid hopes. Having roused herself 
from the indolence and effeminate cor- 
ruption which had caused her sons, so 
long, to forget their slavery, she was 
eassuming her military virtue, and that 
renerous patriotism which elevates a 
rational character, and leads to every 
other virtue. In the cultivation of the 
sience of government, she had begun to 
el again the value of intellectual 
pursuits ; and the genius of a people, 
eminently endowed by nature, began, 
once more, to manifest itself. 

This, we are aware, is saying some- 
thing for the memory of Napoleon ; 
aud Italy, there can be little doubt, 
bitterly laments the assistance she lent 
in effecting his overthrow. Napoleon 
was indeed to Italy, as to all .that he 
could bring within his grasp of power, 
sufficiently despotic. He was a despot 
in the very constitution of his mind 
and character. How should a military 
aubitionist be any thing else? His 
despotism had, however, in many re- 
ects, a liberal cast. He was the best 
naster Italy is ever likely to have; 
aid his government was doing some- 
thing towards enabling it some time or 
other to become its own. He awa- 
kened its mind; he called forth its 
nilitary and its intellectual enérgies. 
He made it, in some degree, a nation. 
Ithad been, and it is again, more com- 
pletely than ever, a chaos of fractions 
~ot dependant provinces; and the very 
ieans of concentration seem to be de- 
‘toyed, Alas! for poor degraded Italy 
in the present blessed Settlement of the 
P eace of Europe. 

But let us return to the season of 
* now dissipated aspirations. 

ln the midst of this period, her go- 
‘erament became changed, without ex- 
taguishing her hopes: for, in order to 


we. 4 , 
Ovtain the co-operation of the people, 


had pomind mon Slee Naka 
should! parsiaineoe e y, that Italy 
o6 chen Gout ' Ped the advantages 
the establchinene af eyeeouraeed. 
, StaDlishment of such Institutions 
vehi ga eh a pee a 

nt of ge, and the improved 
spirit of the age. These promises, how- 
ever, being forgotten as soon asthe new 
rulers found themselves established in 
their power, and the people being not 
only disappointed in their aspiring 
hopes, but goaded and trampled by 
every degradation and oppression, two 
revolutions burst forth at the two ex. 
tremities of Italy. 

But even in the midst of these fevers 
of popular eruption, heretofore always 
so terrible, we may trace the evidence 
of the improved character of the Italian 
people. These revolutions ended with- 
out bloodshed, pillage, insult, or vio- 
lence. In each, the hereditary prince 
placed himself at the head of the re- 
formers (» d, it might be added, in 
eacA, cajoled their partizans, secured 
the objects ef their own ambition, and 
betrayed the confidence reposed in 
them); and, if this double experience 
warn the people from trusting to royal 
revolutionists, it also proves that the 
Italians knew how to join gratitude for 
the past with hope for the future. 

The retrograde system, however, pre- 
vails:; outlawries, confiscations and pro- 
scriptions have followed; and Europe 
is inundated with the exiled talents and 
virtues of Italy—with those, in fact, 
who hazarded the sacrifice of fortune, 
station and privilege, for the happiness 
of their fellow citizens. Military com- 
missions, and, still more to be dreaded, 
commissions of police, have annihilated 
all legal process, and spread terror 
through all classes; morality has been 
attacked, by the example of the neglect 
of oaths, and the encouragement of ca- 
tummniators or informers; and bv leav- 
ing no refuge from the recollection of 
public misfortune, but in idleness and 
vice. Knowledge has been interdicted 
instruction impeded ; the studies of the 
Universities suppressed, by the pro- 
scription and destruction of foreign 
books. War has been declared as openly 
against intellect as against freedom; 
and the liberal Arts and Sciences have 
partaken of the proscription which sup- 

ressed freedom of thought. Neyer- 


theless, M. de Sismondi still’ believes 
Italy to be in a progressive state ; and 
f corrupted institutions 

and 


that, in spite o 
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1825, than there was in 1800. 


SPAIN. 


The state of Spain is much more by a path 


frightful. This proudest of nations was 
elated by the applause of Europe for 
its resistance to Napoleon. Beyond the 
Pyrenees, fanaticism united with the 
love of freedom; and the partizans, 
alike, of the progressive and the retro- 
gressive systems, in the rest of Europe, 
celebrated the success, which the Spa- 
niards owed more to their climate and 
their poverty, than to their talents and 
bravery. But a discord of passions 
raged in the Peninsula. The enthu- 
siasm of all was excited; bat they acted 
under two opposite impulses. Spain, 
when the old system was restored by 
Ferdinand, could neither remain in her 
ancient barbarism, ignominy and abuses, 
nor emerge from them, in the distraction 
of so many prejudices. She, neverthe- 
less, attempted a revolution, which was 
neither marked by any crime, nor sig- 
nalized by any extraordinary develop- 
ment of talent. The fanatical classes, 
who had heretofore (in the war against 
Napoleon) advanced the projects of re- 
volutionists, would advance no more. 
The mass of the people, who had been, for 
ages, in habits of ferocious ignorance and 
dependance, repélled with stupid horror 
the advancement of morality, knowledge 
and liberty ; and the revolutionists did 
not reserve to themselves the power 
of making the people sensible of the 
advantages of their liberty. Confound- 
ing the equilibrium by which their insti- 
tutions should be sustained, with the 
vietory on which they had founded them, 
they annihilated government, instead of 
daring to make themselves masters of 
it. They enslaved the prince, without 
reserving to themselves the power of 
satisfying the people; and, by an over- 
acted moderation, failed either to intiimi- 
date the factious, or to impress their 
own partizans with an idea that they 
themselves had confidence in their own 
stability. No sooner, therefore, were 
they attacked than conquered, because 
they had no nation to back them; and 
the populace, which they had not known 
either how to gain, or to overawe, reign- 
ed over their nominal rulers. But, do 
not let us mistake :—royalty is restored, 
but it is the. populace who reign—if 
reign it may be called. Anarchy is at 
its height, and Spain is now in that 
very stage of revolutionary disorder 
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and oppression, there is more virtue, and violence, which in 
information, and patriotism in Italy, in viewed with so much h 


riod of the utmost degeneracy 
city,the tyranny of the Sr ons 
multitude ;—though she arrived n 
directly opposi 
which was trodden byt tee 
of France. Mob-anarchy, the Worst of 
tyrannies, is the result of a contre 
tion effected by kings and tigi 


under the pretext, and, doubtless, wi 
the intention, of serving the caus of 
royalism. The powers that rule are bot 
to be sought in palaces, but on theh; 
ways; and the triumph of the rep, 
graders in Spain has been so com 
that they tremble themselves at th 
victory they have gained. Even rd 
gion itself is but arunner to the police 
and the confessors are called upon t 
divulge, to the authorities, the secrets ¢ 
their penitents.* 


I 


* In this statement, we find all livig 
authorities, we have had any opportunity 
consulting, unanimously to agree—Sw 
niards, or those who have viewed, wth 
most attention, the affairs of Spain. We 
marvel that Lord Liverpool did not (up 
a recent occasion) find some consolation i 
this cireumstance—somealleviationfomtle 
dread he entertained (expressed, we meat) 
of political conspirators haying somebody to 
tell their treasons to, who would be bound 
by oaths not to tell them again—as ifas- 
cret would be more securely locked up whet 
it had been confessed to a priest, than iit 
had been confessed to nobody!!! The fut 
is, that one of the great moral and politi 
evils of the system of Catholie confess 
is, not that the pledge of confidence wil 
but that, occasionally, it will not, beep 
inviolable; and that, under wie, @ 
pressive and profligate coven 
hypocritical and profligate priests (an: ; 
there are, both Catholic and Protestat 
will be made auxiliaries to the police 
espionage. While human nature ® ve 
nature, it inevitably must be 80; . 
never yet found reason to believe tae ~a 
a cowl, or a cassock changed it fa 
thing better. They are sworn, It 8” 
not to divulge; but oaths (pros 
oaths especially), generally r. yam 

binding only upon those wie 

oaths to bind them; and ingen ats! 
might be mentioned, not solitary to pion 
dual, but accumulative ee ee 0 
that* the maxim is not le 
clergy than to laity—to monks pen 
than to custom-house officers 





men. And how can we _— — 
nish Popish priest should feel BIS ©™ ih 


more afflicted by dispe — {rish 
to keep a confessional 


ce oo dtenensing Wile 
Protestant priest in dispensiMg 1 iin 
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hat the Church of 
has not protested against this 


for a more dangerous blow 


ilege ; . 
pho been aimed at her power. 


It is strange t 
Rome 


ENGLAND. 

« But, whatever pain the fate of those 
three illustrious nations must cause us, let 

not,” says M. de Sismondi, “ despair of 
the human race :——do not let us despair of 
these very nations. The aggregate of man- 
rind advances, whilst these recede. It will 
continue to advance, and ultimately draw 
them also into its course. 

« And, first, England alone,”’ continues 
our liberal panegyrist, ** may suffice to re- 
animate our hopes :—England! which has 
nobly placed itself at the head of those who 
are advancing in the march of human intel- 
iect!—England ! which teaches us how the 
development of liberty may be united with 
morality, and the cultivation of the mind ; 
and with all its ancient institutions, and its 
deep-rooted habits of subordination. Do 
not let us listen to morose satirists—men 
who, amidst a thousand shining qualities, 
can only find out faults; neither let us 
listen to those who, mistaking their jealousy 
for patriotism, think to exalt France by 
abasing its rival. We have profited very 
little from the events of which we have been 
witnesses, if we have not learnt that the 
nations have ceased to be rivals—that we 
have now one interest, and one only strug- 
gle :—it is with those’ who wish to induce 
us to go backward. ‘The progress of our 
neighbours is a beginning of triumph for 
ourselves. 

“England, indeed, learnt this lesson of 
the age somewhat tardily. Its cabinet, 
attached to the old system of policy, of which 
many able men are yet scarcely divested, 
nearly lost the advantage of this ascendancy, 
by consulting the absurd and demoralizing 
maxims of rivalry. For a long time, it 
acted in the persuasion, that the enemies 
of its enemies were its friends—and saw, 
tt Waterloo, the reins of Europe escaping 
fom its hold. Previous to that battle, the 
English Were the chiefs of the coalition— 
‘mmediately afterwards, they were only its 
pymasters. The allies of twenty years 
give the British Cabinet to understand, 
that, having no longer any occasion for its 
= 
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t i which he discharges the duty 
neeeiring the eight, ten, or twelve hun- 
F Lng attached to his pastoral office ? 
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assistance, they no loriger esteemed its 
counsels, 

“* Then it was, (under the weight of an 
enormous debt, contracted for others more 
than for herself—in the midst of a commer- 
cial revolution which threatened to destroy 
her riches,) that England shewed the re- 
sources of a nation, which has never failed, 
at the same time, to unfold its knowledge, 
its liberties, and its virtues. The sceptre 
of Europe, which England thought she 
held fast, was broken in her hands; but, in 
its place, she seized the torch by which 
she has enlightened the rest of the world. 
Asia, Africa and America are approaching 
the era of civilization—and it is to the 
English that they owe their progress. 

*“We might object to England, the ex- 
cessive inequality of rank and fortune—the 
corruption of her elections—the growing in- 
fluence of Ministers—the enormous expense 
of law-suits, which, in some degree, shut 
out the poor* from the courts of justice : but 
we cannot say that England loses her liber- 
ty-+ We are far from denying the existence 

of 





* And even those of moderate fortunes ; 
or involve them, frequently, in ruin, even 
by the attainment of their suits. —Eprr. 

+ Her liberties are, however, in a variety 
of insidious, and in some sufliciently open 
and glaring ways, invaded. Act after act is 
passed, abridging or abolishing some ancient 
constitutional right, or traditionary privi- 
lege. Fortunately, at the same time, the 
diffusion of knowledge, at least, keeps pace 
with the encroachments and the pretensions 
of power. The sphere of intelligence is 
constantly and rapidly extending, in num- 
bers as well as objects; and we have still 
some portion of that best modification of 
the sovereignty of the people,—the soye- 
reignty of the opinion of the informed: a 
description now no longer confined to the 
opulent, and privileged few ; but extended, 
in no small degree, even to the working 
classes. If the mouth is less free in 
the choice of popular opportunities, and 
popular association more restrained, the 
press is infinitely more diffused—and opi- 
nion, thus enlightened, is a sort of para- 
mount law. Acts of Parliament become, 
in some degree, dead letter, when incon- 
sistent with the general sentiment and 
feeling of the nation. At least, we could 
enumerate several which it is never thought 
prudent to act upon—that have been 
carried rather for the mame, than the exer- 
tion, of power; or which ate hung up i 
petto, for a time, should it ever came, when 
necessity and expediency should go hand in 
hand for their enforcement. 


New expedients are found, through the” 
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journment of reforms. 
been effected, render others stillmore neces- 
sary—they make the contrast more shock- 
ing, between the remains of ancient bar- 
barism and the improvements of an en- 
lightened age. But, such as she is, Eng- 
land holds the first rank among nations, by 
the combination of liberty, knowledge and 


virtue—by the continued enjoyment of 


these advantages—by the progress which 
she continues to make in them all—by that 
empire of opinion, which every day becomes 
more powerful—by that extension of na- 
tional education, which diffuses knowledge 
among the most numerous classes of the 
people, which causes them to understand the 
interests of their country, and to act up to 
the dictates of reason and morality. 

* Not only is England freer than she was 
five-and-twenty years ago, but she under- 
stands the principles of liberty much better :* 
she makes a better use of it; and she is 
always willing to receive more.” + 


SWEDEN, &c. 


The Lesser States of Europe may be 
more briefly dismissed. Of Sweden, 
suffice it to say—that its government, 
from its novelty, can only be sustained 
by an intimate union with the interests 
of the people. Holland is endeavour- 
ing to combine the advantages of re- 
cent experience with the exemplary 





medium of this growing intelligence, in 
proportion as old privileges are abridged, 
and means are multiplied for the asser- 
tion and maintenance of our rights. The 
government and the people seem to run 
a race; in which, upon the whole, the 
latter contrive somehow to keep the start; 
and, speaking generally, it perhaps may be 
true, that we are advancing, rather than 
retrograding, in actual liberty. Nor is it 
more than justice to say, that, atleast, seve- 
ral of the members of the Government seem 
actuated by liberal principles, upon man 
important points, which, though they have 
not popular liberty for their object, cannot 
fail, eventually, to conduct towards that 
goal.— Epi. 

* This, at least, isa great and cogent 
truth: and that, which a nation under- 
stands, she will ultimately. attain.—Enprr. 

+ We have taken no liberties with the 
passage that relates to England. We wish 
our countrymen to see how a writer in a 
French Review can speak of our once 
calumniated and hostile country; and that 
writer no less a star in the hemisphere of 
me literature than J. C. L. de Sismondi. 
LDIF. 


Those which have /and, astonished t¢ 
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of errors. We are far from desiring the ad- 


remembrances of antiquity, ¢,. 


© fin 
many noble efforts, io ba te 
for five generations, jg also a 
to a progressive movement. Bean 
not, perhaps, desirable that we ve ; 
show wherein the weak have the 
tage-ground of the strong; or “om 
much their example proves that liber 
knowledge and virtue atime 
connected; and that, when one ders 
lopes itself, the progress of the tn 
others is inevitable. They can jjj ie 
fend themselves against the jealous; 
and the hostility their example is qi, 
culated to awaken. The evil eye of 
Austria is already on the free ing, 
tutions of the Swiss Cantons, Bye 
their simple poverty cannot be regarded 
without envious rancour. They a 
republican :—a sound ungracious to the 
ears of retrograding despotism. 


RUSSIA, 


Even the colossus, which stretches 
its oppressive stride over Europe, is 
itself in a state of progression, 

Russia beholds not only the numberof 
its inhabitants daily increasing, with as. 
tonishing rapidity ; but their riches, their 
knowledge, their moral feelings, andeven 
their rights, extending also. In the state 
of absolute barbarism and ignorance 
in which this nation was plunged, it 
could not, all at once, enjoy the pre 
rogatives of a civilized community. 
Precipitation, in the concession of priv- 
leges, would have been dangerous to the 
people. But this is a reproach which 
few governments will merit. Never. 
theless, instruction spreads rapidly 
Russia, and the government favours I 
the nobility co-operate, by their pe 
tronage, by their reading, and by Om 
travels, in the progress of Europe. The 
easantry, in their turn, have been a 
lightened by a collision which could 09 
fail to awaken their sluggish sensing 
They have spread over ue obec 
diers, and learned to estimate the a - 
tages enjoyed by more civilized pep 
On their return to their fire-sides, t F 
brought with them thousands of Frenca, 
Italian and German prisoners, who ~ 
their ears with the name 0 a yi 
while the government, on the ’ . 
hand, by a hazardous experiment, cm 
military colonies, constituted 9 | Z 

who not only had rights, but 8 nll 
strength that may render them 
able. th 
Morality ought to keep -y ba 
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| t. in this respect that the 
; nt oe nent backward ; but if the 
oe emancipation of the people 
roceed, the time is not far distant when 
the civil, military and judicial admin- 
tration of Russia will cease to be 
a most corrupt and mercenary, and 
the population the most demoralized in 
iverse. 

_" aie of its internal progress, Rus- 
ja has frequently employed its strength 
and credit to aid and hasten the retro- 
srade movement amongst other people. 
False policy has misled them; and 
owers more advanced in the career 
of knowledge than they, have not beer 
exempt from the same mistake. Civili- 
zation may not, for some time, be com- 
lete in the Russian armies; but the 
progress, alone, of its strength, ought to 
be considered as a foundation for the 
hopes of humanity : for this progress 
indicates, also, that of liberty and mo- 
ras. The time is not far distant when 
the Russians will become really a Euro- 
pean nation; and when they will no 
longer employ themselves in destroying 


| every thing that is connected with the 


knowledge and liberty, and, therefore, 
with the virtue of mankind.—A time, 
however, to which England ought to 
look forward, not with the jealousy of 
prevention (if that were practicable), 
but with the wisdom of preparation : 
and, chiefly, by assisting, in all possi- 
ble ways, the freedom and civilization 
of other nations. Every nation—every 
people that Russia, by position or cir- 
cumstance, can menace, if free and 
independent, is, operatively, the ally of 
England: and the time must come, 
when Russia will be the rival of Eng- 
land, even on her favourite element.— 
Already her influence preponderates in 
the politics of the continent; and it 
does so in consequence of the depen- 
dance and thraldom of those states 
which England ought to have preserved, 
While she had yet the power, from 
being compelled to retrograde from the 
course of Liberty and Independenee. 


GREECE. 


But Greece is also a part of Europe. 
It is becoming once more an interest- 
ing and important part. That glorious 
Greece, which, groaning for centuries 
under the most degrading and cruel 
oppression, first sought for virtue in 
the Sacrifice of every interest to the 
Preservation of Christianity; and for 
Nowledge, by intercourse with Euro- 
pean nations; and which must owe 


its liberty to the influence of both; — 
eae melee us feel that the days of 
feeblest ee not gone; and that the 

é ations, when firm and deter- 
mined, are “ masters of their fates,” 

What then would those persons have 
whose wishes are hostile to Greece ? 
Do they wish the encouragement of 
apostacy? The Turks, to be sure, re- 
compense the apostate, by according to 
him the pardon of his crimes, the inhe- 
ritance of the Christian family whom 
he defrauds (as we did formerly the 
apostate—convert was our more ortho- 
dox term—from Catholicism in Ireland! ) 
and admitting him to honour and power. 
Do our Christian potentates desire that 
the sons and daughters of the Christian 
Greeks should still be at the mercy of 
the Turks?—the victims of their shame- 
ful debauches !—that the only privilege 
accessible to the descendants of those, 
to whom we are indebted for all that 
still kindles our energies and awakens 
our intellectual emulation, should be, 
what has been so long reserved to the 
Fanariotes—power bought by perfidy, 
exercised for pillage, and soon lost in 
the fatal snares of treachery, or strangled 
in the bowstring? Do they desire that 
Grecian commerce, the only mean for 
the acquisition of wealth in Greece, 
should continue to be polluted by the 
rapacity and perfidy with which they 
themselves so loudly reproach the Gre- 
cian character ; but to which, the excess 
of oppression has alone reduced, and 
from which their liberation can alone 
redeem them? Do they wish that the 
only resource of the heroism of that 
once-glorious people should continue to 
be their becoming A/ephts, or robbers ? 
and that all distinction between just 
and unjust, should be eradicated from 
their hearts, by the mercenary spirit of 
Turkish tribunals? Is this the moral 
and intellectual state which they would 
preserve and perpetuate in the land of 
Themistocles, Aristides and Epaminon- 
das ! 

The Grecians are the most ingenious 
people upon the earth; but, since they 
have been crushed, by the government 
they are now endeavouring to destroy, 
they have not added one mite to the 
common stock of civilization, science 
and discovery—to the general treasury 
of arts or literature; and the world 1s 
impoverished by all the sum of intellect 
and ingenuity, which their long-con- 
tinued oppression has been permitted 
to prevent them from contributing.— 
But how should Greece do any thing 
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for the common progress of ‘the human 
race? We prevent its becoming. civi- 
liged:!—we shut it out from the lights 
of intelligence and morality !—we do 
not allow it to profit by the knowledge 
which, to ‘the least and last of us, is 
laid open in the glorious expanse of 
liberty ! 

But, perhaps, to virtue and intellect, 
those first prerogatives of our species, 
the’ friends of the Turks prefer more 
solid advantages—such as peace and 
riches. But, is it the peace of Greece 
that they would preserve, or restore ? 
Where the scimitar of the Mussulman 
reigns supreme —where a barbarous sol- 
diery conducts itself, as, for four hun- 
dred years, it has conducted itself, as the 
rapacious scourge of an enslaved people; 
where great, and once wealthy and popu- 
lous cities are reduced to amass of ruins, 
and ancient villages disappear — without 
new ones to replace them; where no- 
thing is repaired, nothing rebuilt, nothing 
planted, and nothing weeded — where 
population is wasted away to less than 
its twentieth part, and still continues 
to waste away, there is no peace. It is 
war, war, exterminating war, that con- 
stitutes, and has always constituted, 
and always would constitute, the settled 
order, the legitimate sway, of Turkish 
domination over its Grecian provinces : 
— War divested, indeed, of the heroism 
of its open daring, and of the gallantry 
of equal terms and equal hazard ;—war 
with all the base and dastardly charac- 
teristics of assassination ;—a war of 
armed and organized might against the 
naked and defenceless: but it is war 
still, in all its most deadly attributes 
and destructive consequences; nor ever 
can there be peace for the Grecian race 
but in emancipation and independence. 

Certainly, we should have thought, 
we calumniated even the partizans of 
the retrograde system, in supposing them 
to be interested in behalf of the Turks ; 
or that they could wish to see reduced 
again, to the state of the slaves of a 
Turkish Government, those who have 
already half broken their chains; and yet 
the conduct of the great continental 
courts betrays but too much repugnance 
to the prospect of Grecian emancipa- 
tion. 

The cry of Europe, however, is unani- 
mous for the deliverance of Greece; 
though the greater part of those who 
dispose of its force and its treasures 
refuse their aid. In only two coun- 
tries of Europe—that which has the 
Jeast liberty, and that which has the 
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most, have public jour 

to advocate the Savas mm Know 
As for Beobachter (Dep Ast . Tati 
Beobachter, the Austrian Obsers — 
lished by Strauss at Vienna Yh ns 
science is not his own: we siteen 
ask him for an account of bis sions 
In England, on the other hand (thou 
the reproach is far from general, 4 

worthy sentiments and disgracefy| - 
sions find their periodical and their divr 

nal channels. But it could not be others 
wise. As there are men, here, as else 

where, who desire neither liberty rs 
tue, nor knowledge, there must as, 
be journalists who speak for them — 
such as the New Times, and occasional 
the Courier. As, in the mine, spiracles 
are formed to give passage to the mephi. 
tic exhalations, that the miner may 
pursue his thrift ; so the evil passions of 
these political mephites must have ther 
vents; while wiser and more benignant 
agents pursue the vein, and work out the 
ore of truth. 


But the progress of civilization is not 
confined to Europe alone; all the mi- 
verse participates in the impulse; and 
in this quarter of a century the deve. 
lopment has been prodigious. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


With respect to India, where, as we 
have shewn in our preceding Supplement 
(M. M. vol. lviii, p. 608), 100,000,000 
of natives are kept in subjection by less 
than 45,000 British subjects (civil and 
military included,) the causes that re. 
tard and counteract the Progressive Sys- 
tem are various and stubborn : but let 
us not hastily conclude that it 1s quite 
stationary, much less that even India 
retrogrades. Ea 

The East-India Company, It 1s true, 
places itself, with its charter, as a bat 
rier between the English nation and this 
its anomalous dependency. It strictly 
prohibits the planting of English colo- 
nies; andstill, though not as absolutely as 
heretofore, restricts all commerce to its 
own monopoly : and, by the prevention 
of all intercourse between Britain a0 
this vast portion of what, neverthe- 
less, is called the British empire, but 
that which is carried on by its ow? 
agents and dependants (the subjects 
and vassals, removable and banisb- 
able at the pleasure of this — 
cial oligarchy !) it at once preciates a 
English from all direct advantage * 
their immense Asiatic possessions, os 
India itself from those advantage 
science and illumination, which It ough 
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ceive, as some compen 


at beast, o biugation in which it is 
ion for the Ivilized and enlightened 
held by a more in 
ra everthelesS, in spite of all these im- 

‘nents, English intelligence 1s per- 
pele some advantage to India. It 
ra jighthouse, ayo ak i poe 
through the mists an ar - - a on 
“nmense distance—a beacon that glim- 
om faintly, it is true, bg oe Pd 
but occasionally discloses the shadows 
of interposing objects, and gives some 
‘lea of the a of discovery that 

ursued. 
Oe osial system in Hindostan is not 
much better than that of the West-Indies. 
But it is improving. Even the sove- 
reign monopoly of Leadenhall Street is 
not entirely independent of the para- 
mount sovereignty of popular opinion ; 
and the merchant-kings of this vast de- 
pendency are compelled, in some degree, 
to listen to the voice of the English 
people. That voice 1s unanimously in 
{vour of India—partly from the honest 
feeling of national liberality and bene- 
rolence, and partly from the jealousy 
pretty generally entertained of “ the 
Honourable Company,” whose char- 
tered monopoly is regarded as alike 
injurious to the general interests of com- 
merce, and to the consumers of the im- 
ported produce,—the supply and price 
of which in the market the monopolists, 
itis supposed, enhance and control, in 
some degree, at discretion. 

Certain itis, that, whatever has been 
done for the advantage of India, has 
been done through the influence of po- 
pular opinion in England : an influence 
that will become greater in proportion 
as it shall be understood that govern- 
ment isnot a mere enterprize of com- 
wercial speculation, in which profits 
and losses are to. be computed by 
pounds, shillings and pence; but that, 
@s between government and people, 
there is a reciprocation of duties; so, 
between a nation and its dependencies, 
there is a like reciprocation also: and 
that, as on the part of the governed, the 
claims of right are primary and predo- 
mnant; so, on the part of the gover- 
nots, the duties are most imperious.* 


Rog IS @ proposition that seems never 
mh been placed, with sufficient clear- 
*) ia proper point of view. Yet nothing 


can be more certain, than that, as the sole 


Peitimate object of the institution of 
eager is the preservation of the 
= of the people, the duties of the 
mremors are absolute—those of the peo- 


ethene a royal taskk—a sacred duty 

In whatever manner 
have fallen into the sah of him m4 
exerts it, his mission is the same. He 
ought to employ this power entirely for 
the welfare of the people commi : 
his charge : ‘ ree 

ge: not only tor their physical 
welfare, and their prosperity, but for 
their moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, The Company is accountable 
to England, England is accountable to 
humanity, for the eighty, or a hundred 
millions of fellow-beings, of whose des- 
tintes it has made itself the absolute 
disposer. To this vast number of the 
human species it owes knowledge, vir- 
tue, happiness and freedom: it owes 
to say the least, all the advantages of 
its own vaunted institutions. We do 
not mean to say, that this mighty duty 
can be discharged all at once. Time is 
necessary to draw the people of India 
from their deep degradation: but the 
will is necessary also; and the will of 
the Company is, that all should remain 
stationary. It is the will of the English 
Nation that must counteract this per- 
verseness, Unfortunately, however, 
generally speaking, the will of the 
Government coincides with the Com- 
pany. There have been, nevertheless, 
some glorious exceptions, particularly 
during the late administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

Of the natives of subject India, the 
greater mass follow the worship of Bra- 
mah ;—the descendants of their former 
conquerors, the Moguls, are Mohame- 
dans. Other religions are professed only 
by strangers. |For amore particular classi- 
fication of religious sects and castes, see 
Supplement of the preceding vol. M.M. 
vol. lviii. p. 567.) Experience has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated that both these 

religions 





ple only conditional. The former may be 
at liberty to abdicate their authority, and 
leave the people to choose another govern- 
ment : but they are not at liberty (morally 
considered) to neglect their duties to the 
people, while they continue to hold their 
offices. The people, on the contrary, owe 
no duties to their governors, but in con- 
sideration of the duties their governors per- 
form; and, if those duties are neglected, 
morally, they owe them none. The duties ofa 
nation towards its dependencies are, in fact, 
still more imperious: for those dependen- 
cies, as they are called, are, in reality, pos- 
sessions seized by fraud or violence ; and 
the superior state has an injury to atone, as 
well as duties to discharge.—EbIrT. 
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religions are hostile to the development 
of the moral and intellectual faculties— 
to patriot feeling and the love of liberty. 
Even the sublimity of the abstract idea 
of the God of tilamismn the Spirit of 
power and goodness, in whose eye 
charity is the first duty of the faithful, 
is perverted by the despotism and priest- 
craft which have contrived to ‘identify 
themselves with the religion of Moha- 
med; and wherever that religion is pro- 
fessed, sullen fanaticism, and the hatred 
of all progressive knowledge, are sub- 
stituted in the place of duty. 

The religion of Bramah is still more 
fatal to the human species, It has so 
permanently and so pertinaciously sub- 
stituted usages for virtues, that its fol- 
lowers have no other conception of 
religion and morality; while many of 
its ceremonies are so disgusting and so 
horrible, as necessarily to banish from 
the heart all the sympathies of huma- 
nity: while the division into castes, and 
the invincible aversion and _ horror 
with which those castes regard each 
other, and the inveterate persuasion 
that all change or improvement is a 
sacrilege offensive to the Divinity, seem 
to defy all hope of progressive civili- 
zation. 

Nevertheless, the English know full 
well, that they are not, and cannot be, 
invested with any power to command 
the religious opinions of their Indian 
subjects. But their proper respect for 
this principle is not contrary to their 
duty as men and Christians—to inspire, 
by all practicable means, their subjects 
with a love of knowledge—to raise them 
imperceptibly from their superstitious 
degradation—and to prevent, by public 
authority, actions atrociously contrary 
to all moral duties and obligations. 

“ The English are, at present,’ says 
M. Sismondi, “ animated by a reli- 
gious zeal, and an ardour of prose- 
lytism, of which there is no exam- 
ple in the history of nations; so that 
their very language is rarely free from 
the cant, or affectation of devotion.”* 
The operation, however, of this pro- 
selytizing zeal is completely stopped 
in India, by the interest which the 
East-India Company takes in pre- 





* We have followed here, by close trans- 
lation, the language of M. Sismondi ; be- 
cause we deem it good that we should know 
what so enlightened a foreigner thinks of us 
in this respect. In what follows (as in se- 
veral other parts), we have not serupled to 


take considerable liberties, both of abbre- 
Viation and addition. 
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venting the progress iil 

and knowledge see ili 
and, in 1813, a Member. of tt: 
ment connected with Pat, 


the India. 
was not ashamed, in the here 


mons, openly to oppose 

the introduction of Chri 
India, because “ the of ady ey 
the institution of the castes, to 
press. the desires of ambition, 
the impatience of obedience.” /.° 


Pattee » NOT was 
he without distinguished Seconders an 


supporters in this most anti-chrs: 
doctrine. * There is nothing yw 
tory of the world,” exclaimed another 
parliamentary orator, “ nor is it likely 
there ever should again, like the His. 
doo system of castes, for keeping a peo. 
ple in subjection, and securing the con. 
tinuance of our government,”—ther. 
fore no Christianity !! 

Could humanity have conceived— 
could common decency have suggested— 
could slander have devised, or credulity 
itself have believed, that such doctrines 
have been held—such maxims avowed, 
in the Parliament ofa Christian country? 
Yet no vote of that Parliament marked 
the principle with reprobation, or gain 
sayed its operation; and the praetice 
has been conformable with the theory, 
The spoil of India is, still, more sacred 
than its civilization, or the diffusion of 
the blessings of that religion in which its 
rulers profess to believe. The gloomy 
superstition of Islamism, and the cruel 
idolatry of Brahma, continue to be che- 
rished, that a hundred millions of souls 
may be kept in ignorance, servility and 
abasement; and, among 4 thousand 
other frightful consequences of this 
Moloch system, five or six hundred 
widows are annually burnt alive, under 
the very eyes, as it were, and with the 
tacit concurrence of the Christian met 
chant-government of British India. 

But a glorious reformation, — 
theless, began to spread, during t : 
quarter of a century, from a directio 
least to have been expected, among te 
Hindoos. Ram Mohun Roy, a 8 
min, whom those who are 3 
with India, agree in representing a : 
of the most virtuous and most eng - 
ened amongst men, is endeavours : 
bring his countrymen to the worship 

he union of mo- 
one only God, and tot Sie onal 
rality and religion. His floc poe 
but it is daily increasing. He A 
nicates to the Indians the proee 
which the Europeans make ; h 
called, with greater justice "Ts 
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_» «. He had undertaken a pe- 
cain tion in his language, not 
ios iene of interest, to which his 
we forianie renders him superior,—but 
for the advancement of civilization, and 
a hich he was encouraged by the late 
Genenne, the Marquis of Hastings. 
oa in the month of April 1823, Mr. 
Adam, the new Governor-General, in 
concert with the Judge of Calcutta, 
Macnaghiten, suppressed all liberty of 
the press, and forced the illustrious 
Ram Mohun Roy to renounce his 


al. 
The East-India Company and the 


English Government seem equally de- 
jirous that the economical and political 
condition of the people should re- 
main unchang As, in an army of 
160,000 Indians, they will not permit 
, native of the country to be raised 
sbove the rank of a serjeant; neither 
will thev, in the regulation of so many 
nillions of men, ever confide the least 
power, either civil or political, to an 
Indian; and they look with mistrust 
upon every man who rises above the 
rank ofa mechanic. Yet, amidst all these 
liscouragements, man vegetates and po- 
pulation abounds ; and while the British 
Isles sustain only about 17,000,000, 
Bengal alone, within the same territo- 
rial space, contains 30,000,000. For 
them, however, and the countless mil- 
lions beside, who inhabit the vast and 
fertile regions of India, the hopes of 
progressive improvement, in all that 
should belong to man, are again ob- 
scured; and what was begun by the 
nunificent virtue and piety of the Brah- 
min, Ram Mohun Roy, can be regarded 
only as a few seeds of promise scattered 
over a vast and reluctant soil. May it 
take root there, spring up again and ger- 
minate, and be imperishable, till, in fa- 
vouring season, it may flourish, without 
check or bias, and its progressive branches 
trike again into the earth, till, like the 
banana of the clime, every tree be- 
comes a forest! Even in India the last 
quarter of a century has done some- 
thing in furnishing the grounds of such 
hope for the progressive system. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
_ Onthis third continent (for so, from 


| “extent, larger much than Europe, it 


int be called), the cradle, perhaps, of 
x ~ nations, it would be premature 
~ apetiate: but, sullied as it is by the 
ao materials of which its colonies 
i ee its temperate clime, as- 

y the quickening power of Eng- 


land, appears already to give promise of 
residence to a nymerous and civilized 
population ; and, from the refuse of 
jails and brothels, perhaps, may spring a 
race, destined to spread and to improve 
the arts, the intellect, and the virtues 
of Europe, over regions heretofore 
scarcely sprinkled with a few wretched 
hordes, or families, of the most degraded 
and least humanized savages that ever 
wore the form, without aspiring to the 
habitudes of man. Science and intel- 
lect,even now, are finding fresh resour- 
ces there. Even literature has its obliga- 
tions to acknowledge from the same 
quarter. We noticed, in our number 
for June last (p. 449), an interesting 
volume of Geographical Memcirs, edi- 
ted by Baron Field, esq., and the same 
gentleman has published a collection of 
poems, entitled, First Fruits of Austra- 
lia. 
AFRICA. 


The colonies of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Sierra Leone, (in spite of the politi- 
cal jobbing—the inherent vice which 
infects every project, however enlight- 
ened or benignant in its general aim, 
of the British Government,—which has 
thwarted the prosperity of the former, 
and of the disastrous affair with the Ash- 
antees, which has clouded the reputa- 
tion of the latter) will, by degrees, carry 
the knowledge, civilization and virtue, 
which liberty and European intelligence 
have fostered in the parent state, into 
the interior of this barbarous and be- 
nighted quarter of the globe; and re- 
trieve the crimes which Europe, too 
long, has perpetrated against the Negro 
race. The veil is yet too thick to be 
distinctly penetrated by any but pro- 
phetic eyes; but “ coming events are 
obscurely shadowed in semblances that 
may at least encourage a reasonable an- 
ticipation. 

HAITI. 

The course followed by the new 
Sable Nation, in St. Domingo, during 
this portion of the age, is a subject for 
the greatest triumph to humanity. The 
sons of Africa have proved that they 
are men; that they have a right to free- 
dom, because they have the capability 
of appreciating knowledge and virtue. 
Europe’s most deadly crime transported 
the Africans into the islands of Ame- 
rica ; a succession of crimes keeps them 
there, in bondage, and renders them 
ferocious. If they rush into crime, when 
breaking their chains, the responsibility 
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rests entirely up ea 
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vation of liberty. In the islands where 
slavery still exists, almost all the mas- 
ters openly oppose the marriage of their 
slaves, their conversion to Christianity, 
and the establishment of schools to 
teach them to read. 

Since Haiti has become free, and the 
negroes have been their own masters, 
their ardour for instruction has been 
even greater than was their ardour for 
emancipation. Twenty-five years have 
been sufficient to transform those, whom 
we considered brutes, into a humane 
and civilized nation; where schools are 
opening in every part; where the mind 
is making rapid progress; where, in spite 
of the climate, every year is marked by 
improvement, in manners, knowledge 
and industry; where crime is rare; 
where justice is administered with 
promptitude and impartiality; where 
agriculture and commerce prosper ; 
where riches are fast accumulating; 
where the population has doubled, even 
amidst the terrific wars which accom- 
plished and followed the most astonish- 
ing of revolutions. This is what eman- 
cipated negroes have done in twenty-five 
years; whilst, in the east of Europe, an 
all-powerful government, repelling the 
knowledge of its neighbours, and _ its 
own experience, has, during four centu- 
ries, held half its provinces in servitude, 
barbarism and poverty—because it will 
abjure all progress of improvement, al- 
though strength, riches and renown are 
proffered to the other half in dower. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


But the most gigantic step which 
human nature has made during the 
last few years, is the emancipation of five 
great republics in America—Cotompra, 
Burnos Ayres, Cur, Perv and Mrx- 
1co—each surpassing in extent the space 
occupied by the civilization of the an- 
cient world, three centuries ago. .Alrea- 
dy, they begin to increase in power and 
riches,which may place them, ultimately, 
on a par with the first order of states. 

In these vast regions, which, from 
mistaken policy, their former government 
retained in ignorance, barbarism and 
poverty, in order to ensure their obe- 
dience, every European, though of a 
country allied to Spain, who entered 
without permission, was declared guilty 
of a capital crime ; every vessel in dis- 
tress, which, driven by the tempest 
sought an asylum in their ports, was 
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them. As long as slavery existed in 
St. Domingo, immorality and ignorance 
were in proportion to the absolute pri- 


confiscated, and its crew ‘thrown ; 
dungeons, whence the ~ mo 
Now, the ports of both Ameticay 
four thousand miles along the 
€ open to everv nati st 
and the North Atvericata at 
aul th 
‘selves most of this hospitality, en; ~ 
thence the advantages of mpl, 
commerce, and spreading, jn ma 
: . 2 MM retum 
arts, intellect and social know " 
Formerly, an American could arrive » 
no power ; every place of honoy nto 
fit, or confidence was sold by auction a 
Madrid: now, every course is open, and 
places and promotion are given to thos 
who make the ablest efforts to shey 
their title to the confidence of their ji 
low-citizens. Formerly, no university 
no public schools were allowed; ty 
book could be admitted without th 
preliminary sanction of the Inquisition: 
and it is not five years since a fathe 
was excommunicated at Chili, for having 
taught his daughter French! Now, aj 
kinds of studies are encouraged; the 
press is free; every state and province 
rivals another, in the establishment of 
new schools. Formerly, the cultivation 
the vine and the olive were forbidden, 
and the manufacture of every article of 
merchandize which Spain could supply: 
now, every kind of industry and con- 
merce is protected; the revenues are 
doubled and quadrupled every year. 
Formerly, bull-baitings and the refine- 
ments of cruelty were encouraged by 
the governors, and indulged in all the 
principal towns, to an extent unprece- 
dented, even in Spain; and in 1820, 
Lima still echoed with the mad exul- 
ing cries of men, women and childres, 
at these spectacles of blood—mingled 
with the: agonizing shrieks of bulls 
and horses, and the Toreadors: 20%, 
wherever the Patriots have been trum 
phant, such savage and brutifying pé 
times are abolished. The slavery o the 
Indians and negroes, accustomed them‘ 
despise their fellow-men, and to abuse 
the advantage which their castes am 
classes gave them; but now, slavery 
abolished in all the republics, and mat- 
kind have become one family. 
Without doubt, there remains muc 
to be done towards maturing the 4 2 
nization of these new republics; Ne 
neither was it practicable nor desira 


that every thing should be done 3% 
once: and it would be unju 
surd to expect a governm 
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by the multiplicity of the inno- 
attempts. The pertion of 
heretofore Spanish has no 
obstacle, in the nature of its 
t, to its progression ; but it 
still has much ia the unformed charac- 
rer of the people. Ignorance, intole- 
rance and ferocity, are not instantly re- 
formed by the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by which they were engendered ; 
aad it is to be expected that they will 
long repel many of the benefits of civi- 
‘ization which their newly-acquired 
iiberty offers to them. But let us not, 
therefore, be alarmed or discouraged. 
The tree is planted on a fertile soil ; it 
must grow—it must blossom, and the 
fruit will eventually mature. 

Such is the aggregate picture which 
the great tablet of the world exhibits, of 
the progress of the recent eventful quar- 
terof a century, and the present state of 
the struggle between the Progressive 
and the Retrograde systems. 

But it will, perhaps, be said, that it 
has not been the object, and cannot 
have been the object, even of the great 
leaders of the retrograde system, to 
wage war throughout the universe with 
knowledge, liberty and morality. 

Perhaps it was not so. Perhaps the 
evil that is done is never the object, 
even of the most evil doer. His object 
is only the imagined good, which he 
hopes to obtain through the means of 
theevil deed; and the evil, or the de- 
gree of the evil, of the deed itself, is 
obscured from his perception, by the 
eagerness with which he seeks his end. 
lnmany instances, it isnot to be doubted 
that the delusions of self-love, and the 
magnified proportions of the nearer 
objects of attachment and intercourse, 
as of the eye, shut out the perception 
of what is more remote, and produce a 
perverse partiality, even of the under- 
‘tanding itself; and the seeming good 
of what is nearest to our thoughts, ap- 
pears to be the good of all. he court 
and his courtiers are the monarch’s 
world; their happiness is to him the 
happiness of mankind; and when they 
re in luxury, pomp and splendour, 
; ©nation, tohis thought, is wealthy, and 

people prosper: though, perhaps, the 
=e of the former has been 
Wing A _ and oppression, from the 

Mos en 1aps, also, some of the master- 
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movers of the retrograde system have 
deceived themselves, as they have fre- 
quently deceived their simple followers, 
and have affirmed what ought to be true, 
till they believed it to be so,—that they 
are not enemies either to the happiness 
or the progress of the human race ; that 
they are only enemies to precipita- 
tion; that they only require time to do 
deliberately and wisely the good they 
intend, that so it may .be done well. 
But then, unfortunately, the time, even 
for beginning to do it, never comes. 
Eternity would not suffice for the de- 
liberation of their process. The greater 
part of them, however, loudly declare, 
that the liberty established among them 
is sufficient, if not too great, already. 
They approve of knowledge, provided it 
be confined to the upper classes; thus 
destroying emulation even among them, 
and refusing the exercise of reason to 
the people. They profess, also, their 
zeal for morality, and talk about reli- 
gion; but always modify the one, so 
that those only who govern may profit 
by it, and the obligations of it bind 
only the governed; while the other is 
to preach resignation and submission 
to the people, and to impose no re- 
strictions on their own gratifications, 
mdulgences and aggressions. 

* Speak to the people of their duties, 
but never of their rights,” said one of 
Napoleon’s ministers to the compiler of 
a sort of village newspaper. “Since you 
will write upon politics,” said the same 
minister, on another occasion, “ take 
care how you speak of the duties of 
government towards the people; but 
insist upon the rights of the chief, and 
of his delegates, to the respect and obe- 
dience of his subjects.” Do not our 
ministers and scribes, nay, our ministers 
of religion, and the compilers, too often, 
of what are called religious tracts, 

reach the same doctrines? But the 
upholders of this retrograde doctrine 
are neither counsellors fit for the 
throne, nor ministers fit for the altar. 
Both the one and the other ought to 
know how to teach both kings and cour- 
tiers, aye, and the people too, that rights 
and duties are reciprocal ; that the ob- 
jects alike of government, of morality 
and of religion, are to advance the pro- 
gress of man, to assist the progress of 
knowledge, and the improvement of 
morals—to elevate man still higher 
above the servile brute, and bring him 
nearer to perfection—to make him 
wiser, happier and better. 


If monarchs, however, have perverted 
4H their 
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their own understandings, let us not per- 
mit them to pervert ours. Let us use the 
reason we have, to combat with the 
sophistry of those who would misdirect 
us; and the knowledge and the liberty 
we have acquired, as the means of at- 
taining more: and, though absolute per- 
fection be not attainable, let us press 
boldly on in progress towards it ; and do 
our best to make'the quarter of a cen- 
tury, that is before us, more illustrative 
of the advance of human wisdom, vir- 
tue and liberty, than that which we 
have left behind: opening wider and 
wider, to the view of posterity, the pro- 
spect of that glorious day when Slavery 
shall clank no chain, when Ignorance 
shall darken neither realin, nor race; 
when Truth and Morality shall be 
exalted on the ruins of Fraud and 
Superstition ; when Misery and Wretch- 
edness shall cease to be dispensed at a 
despot’s nod, and Tyranny shall be no 
more. M.R. A.°, 


—_——- 


M. SCHINAS’S MORAL AND POLITICAL 
PICTURE OF GREECE. 


[Whatever may have been, or may continue 
to be, the vicissitudes of Greece, in the 
arduous struggle in which she is en- 
gaged; with whatever distractions (re- 
sulting from the disorderly passions and 
habitudes which the anarchic tyranny of 
ages has engendered among her chiefs ) 
she may internally be torn; whatever 
may be the clouds of doubt and obscu- 
rity in which recent occurrences may be 
involved—whether the great cause of 
emancipation from a barbarous, galling 
and insulting yoke be in constant pro- 
gress, or in temporary retrogression, it 
has not, we trust, lost any portion of its 
interest in British besoms. And, as 
we have before us, from the pen of a 
native Greek, M. Schinas, a picture of 
the progress which that fine country ap- 
peared to have made towards the attain- 
ment of its glorious object, to the end 
of the preceding year 1824, which, we 
are not conscious, has hitherto received 
an English version, we have thought 
that a translation of it might not be un- 
acceptable to our readers: we present 
it, accordingly, with no other alteration 
than a few abbreviations, and the rejec- 
tion of some of the declamatory meta- 
phors, of which the author is some- 
what too liberal; and the correction of 
some others / particularly at the con- 
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clusion), in which he 
; seems to : 
dulged in the enthusiasm of = r 


feeling, rather more than he has 

sulted the critical laws of Stara, ¢ 
the correctness of literary taste , : 
picture of the year 1824 may, a 


in parts, be rather highly coloured . by 


we are disposed to believe that the oy 
line is tolerably colrect ; and we sho 
hold ourselves happy, if the Close Of the 
year 1825 should justify another annul 
sketch—demonstrating the accomplish, 
ment of all which the one we are now 
presenting, might lead the most Zealong 


partizan of the Progressive Principle tp 
expect. | 


HE year 1824 will deserve parti. 

cular commemoration among thos 
which will furnish the historian with 
the materials for the record of the 
epoch of Grecian regeneration. Bu, 
before we enter on the history of ther 
year, it may be proper to cast a retro. 
spective glance over those that hare 
preceded it; and to shew the causes of 
this unexampled progress. 

The social state of a people in war 
is necessarily united with military 
events. We must, therefore, comprize 
these in our examination of the moral 
and political progress of the people of 
whom we speak, 

Descended from those to whom Eu. 
rope owes its knowledge and its civil 
zation, reduced to slavery by the dis 
ciples of a barbarous and intolerant 
faith, the Greeks (whose population 
may be estimated at nearly four mil 
lions, of which the liberated portion, 
as yet, is only one-half) take arms m 
order to break the yoke. Pro arsél 

focis, is their motto—freedom or ann 
hilation, their prospect. The popula. 
tion, exhausted by the loss of blood, 
and the continual increase of an imple 
cable tyranny, are aided in the hope o 
recovering their rights, by the anarcht 
of the different parts of the ae 
empire, and the evident y sag sapere 
decay :—the war of the Turks with BY 
Persians, and their quarrel with . Oe 
power in the north ;—the vicinity ° ~ 
Bulgarians, Serviaus, Walachians 
Moldavians — Christian — people, - . 
ought to act inconcert with eee 
the far-extended interests of enlighte si 
commerce and politics ;—by the or 
of Christian Europe, andthe expert’ 

of one government especially, the : . 
ful enemy of Turkish powers *" 
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nal sacrifices. Nevertheless, if 
, were the foundations of her hopes, 
o rience soon proved the fallacy of 
~~ of these calculations, 
The Pachas might complain of the 
Sultan, oF his Ministers; they might 
nist the standard of revolt; but it was 
the standard of the Prophet — still 
hostile to the infidels who would re- 
nounce the sacred jurisdiction of the 


perpet 


“T — of Servia, and the Lower 
Danube, forming a population of nearly 
two millions, remained inactive. The 
incapacity of those who directed the 
afairs of Walachia, accelerated the 
maneuvres of foreign agents, to main- 
tain the former state of things. 

The European monarchs, and their 
ministers, dreading the danger of poli- 
tical innovations, solemnly reprobated 
the Grecian cause. To them it was 
only an emanation of that innovating 
spirit they were dreading so much at 
home; and this unfortunate misunder- 
standing, the result of a false and nar- 
row system of politics, disposed them 
toabandon an illustrious nation to its 
fate. We wish we could even say that 
they had merely remained neutral; and 
were chargeable with no hostility to 
Christianity and civilization ! 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the insurrection burst forth in 
the Morea, in the spring of 1821. To 
smother it at once would have been 
the work of a superior intellect and an 
energetic spirit, But the furious mind 
of the Sultan could imagine nothing 
but a massacre, similar to that of which 
the Roman historians accuse Mithri- 
dates; and of placing the sword of ven- 
geance in the hands of a raging popu- 
lace, ever ready, and rancorous against 
all Greece. The eastern church is 
fazed; its temples are overthrown, or 
profaned ; families bewail the loss of 
their supporters; wandering and dis- 
persed, they groan in exile and misery. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Cydonia, Sa- 
lonica and Cyprus, show to European 
nations the horrid spectacle of the 
sufferings of thousands of disarmed 
Greeks, 

Thence all compact is broken, and 
‘struction spreads—Candia, most of 
the islands, Livadia, and part of Epirus, 
chaunt the hymn of liberty. Despair 
po paged thing is turned 
et _— are used for besieging, 
bile ® restores the times of he- 
: Mew vidual contributions fur- 

urces for the general warfare. 


Every one offers his assistance ; the 
naval merchant of the islands con- 
fronts, with hostile fury, the proud 
fleets of tyranny. Every man of conse- 
quence Is a commander—every Grecian 
is a soldier, 

Astonished to find themselves armed 
and able to act, skirmishes and party 
wars begin their military education ; 
and, though frequently alarmed by the 
phantom of ty ranny, (the scourge and 
the chains of which are ever before 
them), they are upon the point of laying 
down their arms; unexpected success 
reanimates their courage; and their 
capabilities grow in this salutary strug- 
gle. Soon the insurgents take posses- 
sion of Malvasia and Navarin—they 
seize upon Tripolizza. Let us efface, 
if possible, the remembrance of their 
terrific vengeance. What nation is free 
from similar reproach 2? What human 
authority could repress the ferocious 
ardour of a people long-provoked by un- 
remitting cruelty? The Greeks, aspir- 
ing to the rank of a civilized nation, are 
now careful not to sully their cause by 
such deplorable disorders. 

Corinth capitulated towards the end 
of the year. The representatives of 
the nation assembled under the super- 
intendence of Alexander Mavrocordato, 
and proclaimed the independence of 
Greece upon the ruins of ancient Epi- 
daurus. They digested a provisional 
constitution, and formed a central go- 
vernment, which they swore to defend. 
A senate, composed of deputies of pro- 
vinces, was to govern, in concert with 
an executive council of five members. 
A supreme tribunal was to regulate the 
proceedings of the secondary courts, 
The government was to be national— 
its object the welfare of the largest por- 
tion of the community; but in peace 
alone could it receive the modifications 
of experience. The month passed, and 
Greece, scarcely informed that a hostile 
force was ravaging the Isle of Chios 
( Scio), learned the catastrophe of that fer- 
tile island, which the aid of the national 
government arrived too late to save. 
All seemed lost.—Foreign agents con- 
tributed to the sacrifice of the whole 
population, by offering a fallacious cle- 
mency. But Canaris hastened from 
Psera, with a torch in his hand ; and, 
falling upon the barbarians at Chios, 
the Captain Pacha found a tomb in his 
burning vessel. The hero of Psera 
afterwards attacked the enemy’s fleet 
in the port of Tenedos, and chased 


them to the Dardanelles. ’ 
4H 2 Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless, the fall of Ali Pacha, 
and loss of the funds which furnished 
his treasury, drove the Albanian hordes 
against the Souline rocks. The Sou- 
liotes, after an almost supernatural re- 
sistance, were forced to capitulate for 
want of assistance, and Jeft their coun- 
try with all the honours of war. The 
battle of Peta was lost. Acarnania and 
Etolia were invaded; but the bravery 
and constancy of the immortal Boz- 
zaris and of Mavrocordato saved Mis- 
solonghi and the Peloponnese, and 
frustrated all the projects of the enemy. 
The citadel of Athens was restored to 
the Greeks, whilst discord disturbed 
Livadia. Owing to the disagreements 
of Odysseus with the government, a 
body .of thirty thousand Turks pene- 
trated into the north of the Morea, sur- 
prised Corinth, and dispersed the au- 
thorities, which rallied on board the 
national flotilla. Hypsilantis, Coloco- 
troni and Nikitas, opposed their cou- 
rage, with a handful of brave fellows, 
to the torrent of invasion; and the Mo- 
rea was saved. The enemy perished 
to aman; Napoli di Romania opened 
jts gates, and Corinth followed its 
example. 

In the beginning of 1823, a general 
assembly met at Astros, on the confines 
of Laconia and Argos; and_ the 
Government was renewed, according 
to the previous constitution. Peter 
Mavroni Chalis was nominated presi- 
dent ; Theodore Colocctroni, Sotiri 
Charealampi,Andrew Zaimis, and Andrew 
Metaxas, formed the executive council. 
Misunderstandings were, however, con- 
tinually bursting forth between the 
senate and this body, who wished to 
free themselves from the restraints of 
law. 

In the mean time, the Pacha of Scor- 
dra, at the head of twenty thousand 
men, marched against Western Greece. 
Bozzaris stopped him at Carpenissi, 
drove him back, and died covered with 
glory. The Pacha penetrated into Etolia 
with fresh reinforcements, and besieged 
Anatolicon; but the heroism of a weak 
garrison forced him to retreat, and en- 
tirely evacuate this part of the Grecian 
territory. J 

The Morea, now, presented quite 
a different spectacle. Discord burst 
forth among its constituted authorities. 
The senate, separated from the execu- 
tive council, left Tripolizza, and retired 
to Cranidi, alittle town situated towards 
the extremity of the western mouth of 
the Gulf of Argos, or Napoli, A legis- 


¢ 


lative commission of nine —_ 
was nominated to proceed assing .' 
dissentient members. This com st 
in a solemn appeal to the anton 
cused the majority of the a it. 
council of trampling under “prs 
laws—of wishing to govern desns 
cally—of appropriating to Renn : 
the public revenues—and giving Py 
selves up to all kinds of disorder, The 
senate declared the dissentient members 
divested of their offices. This wa: ty 
them, the signal of revolt. New des 
tions took place, and G. Coundonrioy; 
of Hydra, was called to the presidency, 
The senate was composed of fifty den. 
ties.—Such were the first events of the 
year 1824, 
The time and the means neces; 
for opening the campaign were co. 
sumed in intestine struggles: and the 
Greeks, far from endeavouring to anno 
the enemy, were happy in not beirg 
actually crushed by their antagonists, 
who had presented themselves in me. 
nacing force. Tripolizza, Corinth ad 
Napoli were in the hands of the disser- 
tient party. The Government, sure of 
the assent of the people, decided upon 
taking a determined part—it established 
itself at Moulins, two leagues from 
Napoli, to take measures to suppress 
the factious. It was an affecting sight 
to see the authorities, under every cir. 
cumstance, preserving the love and 
veneration of the people. Their vigo- 
rous conduct, their courageous cot 
stancy, the harmony that subsisted in 
their body, induced the greater part o! 
the military chiefs to join with the 
Government: the factions were de 
feated in the environs of Argos, Tripo- 
lizza, and Calamata, and wherever they 
presented themselves. Every where, 
the people declared in favour of the 
laws; the garrison of Corinth submt- 
ted; and Colocotroni evacuated Tripo- 
lizza. Napoli opened her gates after 
three months’ siege; and the Govert- 
ment made its solemn entry, towards 
the end of June. Joining newer 
to firmness, it healed the wounds of the 
country by a general amnesty. flied 
Having quieted the interior, ane" 
up the hideous gulf of civil war, 
turned their attention towards the ww 
mon safety. The enemy had al ‘land 
exercised his fury: in the _ a 
country, Candia was invaded, es <9 
of its population reduced to wont 
The courageous resistance of the . 
Cassos could not save it from the 
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Captain Pacha, having run 

ind ina descent upon Thessa- 
He Skiathos, succeeded in revictualling 
Nesropont. Retired to Mitylene, 
ine fect immediately poured down 
1 Psera, aud this devoted little island 
ame the tomb of conquerors and con- 


d. 
This terrible blow opened all eyes ; 


north, the 


| or from depressing the Greeks, it pow- 


eriully excited their courage. The feel- 
ings of the rulers and people were 
devated to the height of events, and 
measured the depth and length of the 
danger with the coolness of generous 
solution. Existence was at stake :— 
to the Naval operations, the destiny of 
this campaign, and indeed of the whole 
war, seemed to be especially confided. 
But the Grecian navy, really very weak, 
but transcendent in skill and courage, 
was immediately placed on a respec- 
table footing—though the vessels which 
composed this navy belonged to private 
individuals, who had built them for com- 
mercial navigation ; and these same in- 
dividuals, who still commanded them, 
had equipped and manned them, at their 
owa expense, before the establishment 
of the Government. 

Hydra and Spezzia were in tumult, 
The land forces were called to the pro- 
tection of the marine. They separated 
themselves from their families, and 
marched with eagerness. Psera was 
retaken, and its navy saved. They 
left the rock, and beat the enemy before 
Samos, Cos and Chios; always with 
inferior forces. It was no longer in 
port, and by night, that they set fire to 
the enemy’s fleet ; but in open sea, and 
inopen day. The victory in the straits 
of Candia made them hope that the 
Greeks of this important island, who 
still defended the ports of St. Roumali, 
Trypiti, Mirabello and Sassidi, would 
hasten to resume offensive operations, 
and to deliver their countrymen from 
the yoke of the Egyptian satrap. 

_Ifwe extend our view to the con- 
tnent of Greece, we shall every where 
see the same perseverance and the same 
success. In the east, the invincible 
Goura repelled the barbarians from the 
field of Marathon. Dervich Pacha, 
General-in-Chief, entirely beaten at 
vevia, and Amplani in Phocis, took 
fight and left all his baggage behind. 
In W estern Greece, Mavrocordato, the 
ivan ee taking in good time 
pra a “meg measures, discon- 
flattered _ Plans of Omer Pacha, who 
‘ered himself with invading Acar- 


nania and Etolia for the third time; 
instead of which, the Greeks penetrated 
to the walls of Aita. 

Such are the military results of this 
year, in the midst of difficulties of every 
kind. These difficulties were augmented 
by the agents of the most powerful of 
the Christian Governments [with ex- 
ception, we trust, to that of England) 
employed in the Archipelago. Proofs 
of this are not wanting: but they would 
draw us into discussions foreign froin 
our task. 

_ We proceed to examine the internal 
situation of the country, 

Greece, in a state of dependence, 
yielded many thousands to the treasury 
of the Sultan, and to the Seignors and 
private Ottomans, ‘The taxes paid by 
the Peloponessus alone, amounted to 
more than 35,000 Turkish piastres. It 
was generally supposed that this would 
suffice in peace, as in war ; but, restored 
to liberty, Greece found herself without 
resources. This poverty, however, was 
only in appearance, and transient: it 
was owing to the want ofa powerful and 
regular administration, to prevent offi- 
cial pillage. Besides which, the inva- 
sions and ravages in the Morea, and 
the trans-isthmical provinces, in 1822 
and 1823, had paralyzed agriculture, 
and suspended private business. A 
wise and active authority has already, 
in part, put an end to the cause of these 
miseries; and knows how to maintain 
and bring the work to perfection, if this 
authority be but continued for a 
second year. Already taxes, levied 
in just proportions, begin to fill the 
national chest ; the demesne of the state 
is rented publicly, by common consent. 
This immense demesne, obtained by the 
rapacity of the conquerors, seems to 
have been placed in their hands in order 
to recompense the courage of this libe- 
rated people; and the resumption is 
but an act of justice. The urgency of 
affairs compelled the sale of a part of 
this demesne, in the first months of the 
year; but this sale, so favourable for 
augmenting the number of proprietors, 
and the public prosperity, 1s at present 
suspended, for calmer times. Strict 
economy is introduced into the expenses ; 
and loans, contracted under advantage- 
ous circumstances, have laid the founda- 
tion of national credit. The confidence 
which resulted encourages manufacto- 
ries, commerce and circulation ;—and 
there must be a prodigious quantity of 
specie in Greece; for, during the last 


four years, the baffled Turks have left, 
with 
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with their slaughtered warriors, in many 
instances, all the treasures of their 
camps. 

Distracted by the efforts of an un- 
equal struggle, the Greeks, during three 
years, seemed to be no longer those 
who had formerly afforded to contend- 
ing Europe, the produce of their cou- 
rageous speculation. Foreign tonnage, 
in its turn, assisted their struggles. 
But, during last year, the hospitable 
ports of Ancona, Leghorn, and Mar- 
seilles permitted Grecian ships to intro- 
duce the produce of the country, under 
the flag of independence. This flag, 
every where welcomed, was seen along 
the coast of the Peninsula, passed the 
columns of Hercules, and reached the 
banks of the Thames. 

In Greece, the tarnish of slavery 
gives place to the bright hue of liberty. 
We now see the wise regulations of the 
police, suppressing, or preventing, the 
progress of that destructive rage, which 
the former Government held it almost 
a duty to encourage. The public safety 
secured, they provided for the ease of 
communication, and post-offices have 
been established upon some of the prin- 
cipal roads. Inspectors of the posts 
have been nominated; the adminis- 
tration is no longer left to the mercy 
of military officers ; special overseers 
superintend the various wants of the 
camp; and order begins to reign in 
every department of public service. 
The Government renews the organiza- 
tion of the regular troops, formed in 
1821, and disunited, by the pressure of 
circumstances, in 1822, The military 
code of France is adopted in Greece. 
The distribution of justice is better 
ordered. The courts of judicature are 
already established according to fixed 
gradations. There is a first tribunal, 
and a chamber of appeal, at Misso- 
longhi: arbitrary exaction is banished ; 
and the citizen cannot be arrested with- 
out legal forms. He is judged imme- 
diately, and either absolved or con- 
demned, in public. 

_ Opinion is uncontrolled ; and the pub- 
lic spirit is ready to take flight. Four 
journals appear four times a-weck—at 
Missolonghi, the Grecian Chronicle and 
Grecian Telegraph; at Hydra, the 
Friend of Law, a government paper ; 
at Athens, the Athenian Ephemerides. 
They are all conducted on excellent 
principles of real national interest. If 
we have any thing wherewith to re- 
proach the compilers, it is, that they 
do not always write sufficiently for the 


people. But time ywilj Mature 
means of popular instruction and 
tertainment; but it is Worth ‘ 

. of 
mark and praise, that the ~ 
. weet Tae OTitigs 
in order to familiarize the people wit 
discussions of general inten 
courage these journals, and, from be 

to time, distribute a 
gratis. 

The establishment of libraries and 
reading-rooms at Syra, Hydra, Napgh 
and Missolonghi, is announced, 4 
school, for ancient Greek and French 
is IN an active state at Missolonghi, me, 
der the direction of M. Demetrius Py 
a young professor of talent and pati. 
otism, who studied at Paris, 

Missolonghi, before the revolution, 
was a poor little town, subsisting only by 
its fisheries : now, it lifts its head aboye 
the sea, and has become a flourishing 
city, defended by eighty cannon; has 
shewn its courage in two formidable 
invasions; and is now enclosed by 
solid and regular fortifications, cov. 
structed by an ingenious Greek; ands 
adorned by the cenotaph of the illus 
trious Byron, which stands beside the 
tombs of Kyriacoulis, Normann and 
Bozzaris. 

Athens possesses a primary school, 
according to the plan arranged, intro 
duced by Dr. Anargyros Petrakis, who 
has travelled in France. The establish. 
ment of a lyceum is also proposed, to 
the direction of which M.George Genne- 
dois is called, late distinguished professor 
of Bucharest and Odessa. This lyceum 
is to bein one of the convents of Atheas 
The Society of Philomuses, disunited 
by preceding storms, begins to I 

vive ; it proposes publishing a pape 
to promote the moral and intellect 
development of this part of Greece. 
priest of Salamis makes his abode 
place for the mutual instruction of the 
children of his island. The Grecian 
priests are fathers of families. ” 
bishops were at the head of there 
lution. Though the patriarch As : 
Constantinople, the priesthood i 
separated from the mass; and ~* od, 
affinity, church and state, thus unl 
make but one common cause. : 

In the month of July, the sen 
formed a commission of the = ~ 
to present a plan of general pu punt 
struction. They proposed the a 
blishment of elementary schools one 
district; lyceums for the Pr ehould 
where Greek, Latin and Frenc® ssi) 
be taught; and a national univers'.+ 
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rudence, medicine and or h The 
complete execution of this plan having 
been adjourned for a erp we 4 ke 

hope to see It modified anc mature y 

reflection. In the mean time, a prepa- 

ratory school of mutual instruction has 
been opened at Argos, with great pre- 

vensions. M. Gregory Constantus, a 

venerable deacon, professor of philo- 

sophy and literature, and deputy of 

Thessaly, is nominated director. i 

Nor must we forget the patriotic 
sacrifices made by the worthy John 
Varvakis, a native of Psera. Having 
taken part at the siege of Orloff against 
the tyrants of Greece, he was forced to 
retire into Russia, upon the borders of 
the Don, where, though yet young, he 
acquired, by industry and activity, con- 
siderable wealth. Far from forgetting his 
country,—on hearing of its liberation, 
he sent magnificent presents; and, at 
the age of eighty, quitted his castle, his 
repose and his honors, to offer his 
person and treasures to Greece. Soli- 
tary example!—He learnt upon the 
road the fate of the island which gave 
him birth He bewailed, but did not 
despair. He embarked ;. and, landing, 
after fifty years’ absence, gathered to- 
gether the scattered remains of his 
country, and founded a new Psera in 
the Malvasian territory. At present 
he is founding hospitals, raising a fund 
of 200,000 tallaris (more than £40,000) 
for the establishment of a university, 
to the presidency of which he calls 
Coumas, Vanwas, and other professors 
well known in Greece. Thus, a pri- 
vate individual has undertaken what 
so many united efforts of government 
have produced elsewhere; and we may 
shortly see Greece governed by its own 
laws, rearing an institution, rivalling, 
i friendly amity, the one, under the 
enlightened auspices of Great Britain, 
at Corfu. 

The Ionian Isles form a part of 
Greece. The inhabitants have always 
been anxious for their mutual glory ; 
they seek for instruction with like 
ardour. The distinguished professors 
of their university, Piccolo, Asopuis, 
Philitas, Politis, &c. will feel their 
emulation redoubled, and will know 
how to direct it, in so noble and pa- 
ttlotic a sphere. Already orators be- 
si to appear; Spiridon Tricoupis, of 
Missolonghi, extemporized the funeral 
oration of Byron. Calvos and Salomos, 
of Zante, recite the glory of the coun- 
try in sublime verse. Greece is now 


full of life ; glory produces glory ; and 


the palms of victory unite with the 
palms of literature: philosophy will not 
fail to follow, and the muses will be in 
her train. 

In this great struggle, where the 
mother of the arts, long desolate, is 
endeavouring to reassume her rank 
among nations, it is both just and cen- 
solatory to acknowledge the assistance 
which estimable individuals and asso- 
ciations have afforded her. Among 
these, Germany and Helvetia have 
taken a distinguished lead. France 
has contributed to the support and the 
return of the expatriated Greeks into 
their country. The gifts of M. Firmin 
Didot taught the Grecians to admire 
the perfection of the lithographic art. 
Holland, America, and the Indies, open 
Philo-Hellenic subscriptions. Emula- 
tion kindles the generosity of Britain, 
A committee of distinguished indivi- 
duals spreads its inestimable benefits 
over the surface of Greece. Corpora- 
tions and universities revive zeal, and 
the authorities second the popular de- 
sire. Bentham adopts the son of Boz- 
zaris. Ten young Grecians have ar- 
rived in London, in order to be edu- 
cated by the British people. Guild- 
ford, and many of his compeers, lavish 
their generosity upon the city of Athens. 
The munificence of Murray contributes 
to the fortifications of Missolonghi. At 
length Byron arrives, and devotes him- 
self entirely to Greece —but disappears 
like a brilliant meteor; and Greece, 
which has lost nothing of its ancient 
expansion, celebrates the services of its 
benefactor with solemnity. A féte, in 
honour of those Philo-Hellenes who 
died at the battle of Peta, is instituted. 
The names of Sheffield* and Byron 
(the dread of tyrants) were affixed to 
the high towers, raised on the canals of 
Etolia. At the funeral of the latter 
of these, the people, the magistrates, 
priests, warriors, men and women, old 
and young—all Greece, with dirgeful 
music, conducted his remains to the 
gates of eternity !— Tears, and the 
mourning of the heart, were universal ! 
O, enlightened nations of the earth! 
Greece is not then ungrateful. She 
rises worthy of herself—worthy of you! 
She advances, covered with the ashes 
of ages: she shakes the soil of ages 


from her wings: she soars again, and 
combats 





* Lord Sheffield succoured sixty-two 
Greeks who returned to Brindisi, their 
country, in the month of February 1823. 
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combats for her skies—to crouch no “CA great neovle,” srk, ty 


more beneath the talons of the vam-_ the eloquent aid philoso hical intene'® 
pires that so long have gorged the vitals 0 his History of the Conquest 


of her progeny! Aid her great cause, by the Normans, “ are not sq tt 
ye nations:! encourage her, protect her ges would seem to be intimapa 
in her aspirings! Attribute not to her es it ae " ¥ of those who Rover by thy 
the barbarism in which she too long Gree, bernie, 00 the resurrection oft 
was, plunged, but to the chains that  mictake. to pellets 3, IS & Strange 
held her down to the sordid earth. eyen of conquering nations Anes 
Help her to annihilate those chains, the country over which they co of a 
that they may oppress no more. So _ Patriotic regret still lies deep in oan 
will you partake her laurels; and share of men, long after all hope for the Old cays 
with her in all the glories which, under 0f the country lias expired. This ely 
the auspices of liberty, and in the ener- when it has no longer the Power to creatp 


gies of national independence, she here- 2" Mes, still creates bands of partizans, yl. 
after may achieve. tical brigands in the forests, or on the mow. 
rr. on tains ; and causes such of them as die oy 

’ the gibbet, to be venerated as Martyr, 

eat ea a Recent works have informed us that this 
N, 18 the case with the modern Greek nation; 


Procress, and Present CHARACTER, [See the discourse prefixed to the collection 
Mora and Pouiticat, of the Greek of the popular songs of modem Greece by 
KLEePural. M. Fauriel]: and I have found it to bw 
HEN, with the examples only With the Anglo-Saxon race, in collecting it 
before our eyes of the civil and history where it had not yet been sought 

settled state of a well-organized society, 21 articular facts—in legends, or pops 
we give the names of bunditti and moun- traditions, ree oy deemed unworthy toh 
esitisiehieene das sien Mending Klephtai; made the foundation of a serious work and 


q - “ .? aprobable narration. The resemblance. 
and associate with the words, bandit tween the condition of the Grecks unde 


and robber, the signification and attr it the Turks, anc that of the English race 
butes which, to persons so described, under the Norimans—not only in the lead 
must, in a legal and settled state of ing features of servitude—which itis easy 
society, belong—we abuse our own un+-_ to conceive,—but also in the particular form 
derstandings, and misguide the passions assumed by the national spirit anuidst the 
and judgments of others, by presenting Suilermgs resulting a eee 
erroneous pictures to the imagination; tHe moral Poxtger a oe bag 2 as te 
like those historians, of courtly style, 0U5 t Wine they give bn “th 
sali: tity Sellieiilinn ith sx ial diieiad > manner of hating those whom there is the 
’ S the events of distant win without the power to conquer, and of 
epochs, carry backwards with them the loving those who sti!l contend when the 
ideas of the manners, the obligations, multitude have bowed their heads—is 4 
and the political state of their own age fact worthy of especial remark ; and th 
and country. comparison may not be wholly unservic 
If we would estimate truly the moral able in the moral study of a man. 
character of any description of persons, From Mr. C. B. Sheridan’s version of 
we must consider the circumstances yf Payriel’s work, above referred to, 
under which they act. Such an exami- we will quote so much of the preface, 
nation may, sometimes, induce us to ac- &c. as may illustrate the position 0 
knowledge, that there may be, and have M Thierry, and place the character of 
been, circumstances in which outlawed the Kle hd or mountain-robbers of 
banditti, instead of being the worst of Piasiin o a owe yer point of view. 
their species, might be more estimable, Th aie - " speaking of the capt 
or, at any rate, more defensible, than _. fend and gover 
1 city of the Greeks to defend ane § 
those by whom they are outlawed. ‘hte country : and, consequently, of the 
When reckless power, or foreign usurpa- injustice of” “shackling their freedow 
Be ., 
tion, tramples and oppresses a people— with the condition of receiving a foreige 
when government is but rapacious  —overeion 
tyranny—the mountain fastnesses of ~ tit nt 
heb . ° és t this resent momen 
the bandit may become the only citadels That they are, af U hex recent COa- 
of patriotism, and associated robbery @ brave and hardy ary accounts of thei 
and depredation only a protraction of duct has proved. —" 4 ented to us YY! 
the justifiable war of the oppressed — ma one ee ae Y eavelliets: have 
too feeble in resources for collective ong aps ance This has arisen neithet 
conflict, yet too valiant for tame sub reper dagen a sive, nor from * 
i suD* from an intention to deceive, of judgmen 
want of observation, or even OF ne 
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office was denominated Protaton, or that of 


part; but from the circumstance 
oo Saving become acquainted with 
only the most effeminate and degraded por- 
on of the Greek nation. Tourists natu- 
ot resorted to those parts of Greece 
which were the most accessible, and the 
most worth visiting. But the fertility and 
exposure of these very Spots had long: en- 
sured, on the part of the Turks, both the 
will and the power to seize them. Thus, 
their Greek inhabitants became debased by 
tient submission to a barbarous yoke; 
while those, who really deserved the glo- 
rious title of Greeks, abandoned such pol- 
luted spots, and took refuge among barren 
and inaccessible mountains. Hence arose 
a considerable portion of that gallant class 
termed by the invaders Klephtai, or rob- 
hers, a title which they afterwards bore 
with pride and exultation.””—“ But the ori- 
gin of a numerous portion of those Kleph- 
tai, with whom it is the object of the first 
part of my first class to bring the reader ac- 
quainted, was yet more glorious. 

“When the Turks seized upon Thessaly, 
the more timid and feeble part of the popu- 
Jation submitted to the overwhelming num- 
hers of their oriental invaders ; but ail those, 
whose souls were as intrepid as their frames 
were hardy, took refuge among the sur- 
rounding mountain chains of Olympus, 
Pelion, Agrapha, and fPindus. From 
thence they waged an incessant warfare of 
descents, for the purpose of plunder and 
desolation, till not only their oppressors, 
but sometimes even those of their country- 


men who had betrayed the common cause, 


and were cultivating the lands as Turkish 
tenants, found that they were paying a dear 
rent for the usurpation of the fertile Thes- 
salian plains. 

“The protracted resistance of even a con- 
quered nation always procures for it, in the 
end, favourable terms from the victor; and, 
accordingly, the Turks, whose insolence is 
ever cowed by long opposition, soon pro- 
posed a treaty with these mountain heroes. 
Here again a second schism took place 
among the Greeks. Some refused to enter 
into any agreement with the infidel usurp- 
ers of their country, and they have main- 
tained their glorious determination up to 
the present day ; at the risk of passing with 
all genteel diplomatists for ultra-liberals : 
men who carry the love of virtue and 
freedom to a criminal degree of infatuation ! 
Others agreed to cease from molesting the 
Turks in their new acquisition, upon con- 
dition of being themselves secured in their 
possessions, and of being allowed to form, 
for their own defence, a body of militia, 
called Armatoloi, or armed men. 

“ All Greece, from the’ V , or Axius, 
tothe Isthmus of Corinth, was thus gra- 
dually divided into seventeen Armatoliks ; 
the Turkish termination used in Pashalik, 
Cadilik, &e, being applied to the district 
Placed under the superintendance of a cap- 
tin (Kasglaves) of Armatdles, whose 
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primate. Of these, ten were in Thessaly 
and Livadia; four in Etolia, Epirus, and 
Acarnania ; and three in Southern Mace. 
donia. The Morea never contained any ; 
that wretched province, long after their in- 
stitution, having been alternately snatched 
and mangled by the talons of Turkey and 
Venice, those most odious of despotic and 
oligarchical monsters. ‘The rank of cap- 
tain was hereditary ; and the profession of 
an Armatole probably descendible. The 
members composing each band were called 
Pallikars : aterm for which we have no 
English equivalent, but which nearly an- 
swers to the French expression “des 
braves.”’ Of these, the first, or Protopa- 
likar, acted as lieutenant and secretary to 
the captaim, and bore, as a badge of office, a 
silver writing-case affixed to his sash; be- 
sides the silver plates bound over the knees, 
and the ornamented buttons which studded 
the breast of every Armatdle. 

“The most fatal of all national miscal- 
culations, is the attempt of feeble posses- 
sors to coax rapacious foes into friendship. 
That which had happened on a gigantic 
scale to the Roman empire, occured in 
miniature to those Greeks who fell into 
this system of conciliation. ‘The Armatdles 
were considered out of the Turkish pale, 
and every effort was employed to extirpate 
them, principally by bestowing the office 
of Dervendgi-Bashi, nominally grand in- 
spector of roads, on the most active Pasha 
of Greece. The first step in this atro- 
cious system of policy, was, to destroy the 
Klephts by means of the Armatoles, who, 
by the terms of the treaty, were unhappily 
pledged, at the requisition of the Pasha, or 
of his delegate, the Mousselim, and the 
Greek primates, or notables, to assist in 
maintaining the public tranquillity against 
all who infringed it. The latitude gained 
by this vague expression, may be easily 
imagined by all those who see throughout 
Europe every atrocity daily practised on 
the plea of keeping things quiet. Ac- 
cordingly, the Armatoles were but too 
often employed in hunting down the 
Klephts. Foiled in this chase by the 
activity of the prey, and the wildness 
of their mountain covers, the Moslems 
directed their policy to the extirpation of 
the Armatdles, whose possessions were 
more defenceless, and whose courage they 
believed to be less untameable. Happily 
this idea was erroneous : for the Armatoles, 
convinced, at length, of the folly of tempo- 
rising with men at once ferocious and faith- 
less, generally resented the infraction of 
their rights by flying into the mountains, 
where they led the life, and often either 
proudly assumed, or were ignominious! 
branded with, the name of Klephts. Stil 
their warfare was desultory and occasional, 
and its duration uncertain. Frequently 
they won or received back their districts, 
and resumed even their torn rame, and 
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owing to this, the terms “ Klepht” and 
‘“ Armatole” were often used indiscrimi- 
nately, while, in Thessaly, the former desig- 
nated both these conditions. One highly 
characteristic mark, however, in the cos- 
tume of a Klepht effectually distinguished 
him from an Armatole: a worsted rope 
coiled round his waist, for the purpose of 
binding the Turks whom he might capture. 
These were generally kept for the sake of 
ransom; never, however, tortured or even 
ill used, though, on occasions when it was 
impossible to make prisoners, they were 
killed, like wolves, without hesitation. The 
respect evinced by the Klephts to their 
female captives was exemplary, and altoge- 
ther surprising. Instances will be found in 
the ‘History of Suli,’ lately translated 
into English, of captured Moslem warriors 
being dismissed with all their wealth, which 
is generally carried about the person in 
Turkey, untouched ; except their arms, 
which they were invited to renew, and 
again to try their fortune in combat.” 

The Klephts were hardy to a degree 
scarcely credible to more effeminate nations. 
They had no fixed encampment—wandering 
in summer among the higher, in winter, 
over the lower mountainous regions; but 
they always had a spot for rendezvous and 
occasional sojourn, called Limeri, situated 
near the Armatolik, from which they had 
been driven. Their forms, majestic with 
conscious valour, or gaunt with hunger, 
hovering by moonlight around their former 
possessions, must have appeared like spec- 
tres haunting the scene of all that was dear- 
est to them im life. When not engaged in 
an expedition, their chief -resource for 
amusement was found in martial games, 
and particularly in firing ata mark. Con- 
stant practice in -this led to a surprising 
degree of skill. By daylight they could 
strike an egg, or even send a ball through 
a ring of nearly the same diameter, at a dis- 
tance of 200 paces; and in the most pitchy 
darkness, they could hit an enemy, directed 
only by the flash of his musket, which they 
appropriately called returning his fire.” 

** The activity of their limbs equalled the 
correctness of their eye. Niko-Tzaras 
could jump over seven horses standing 
abreast ; and others could clear, at one leap, 
three waggons filled with thorns, to the 
height of eight feet. Their powers of absti- 
nence were not less surprising; and a band 
of Klephts have been known to combat 
during three days and nights, withcut 
either eating, drinking, or sleeping.—Pzin 
found their courage as untameable as thirst 
and hunger; although every Klepht taken 
alive was inevitably subjected, before the 
relief of death, to the most dreadful and 
protracted tortures. There is but one re- 
ete in pee whose mind had 
age pheroy y subdued by long sickness, 

oe pAt evinemg even apparent con- 
sciousness of what he suffered. — The 
Klephts combined, to a degree very rare 


among a rude tribe, an si 
with a proper distrust of the nate piety, 
that union of * Church COTY, and 
aes ‘ ch and State,’ the 
cacy of which, for the supporpos do 
and the rivetting of mental ch Aespati, 
where better understood aay Was hy 
where the Sultan was j; fac in Tukey, 
x + 4s 1 t the real } : 
of the Christian as well as the Mah ead 
hierarchy ; and it is not ip the home! 
Kingdom’ that the efficacy of this -_ 
barrelled gun, as a political wea m oie 
misunderstood. Yet in their wilde 
tudes, in their most pressing dangen re 
Bers, they 
performed the holy ceremonies of theje » 
ligion; and the captain who ey 
chapel or a votive offering was as unreln 
ingly put to death, as if he had insult m7 
female captive. Blachavas, with his Prot. 
palikar, left his beloved mountains at tig 
age of seventy-six to visit the holy city on 
foot, and actually died at Jerusalem. ‘By 
their piety displayed itself in a more ele 
lightened form ; and, frequent as apos 
was for ages among the harassed inhabitant 
of the plains, never did a Klepht hesitae 
to prefer, like Androutzos, Captivity, death, 
and even tortures, to the denial of his Re. 
deemer. With this warm and heroic dey. 
tion, they had the sagacity to perceive that 
the clergy, who looked to the Turks fir 
promotion, and whose corporate propery 
the infidels always respected, must be sus- 
picious friends, and often dangerous ene. 
mies to the revolted Greeks. In this point 
of viewthe Klephtic tribes, as forminga ms 
terial ingredient in the mass of Greek popu. 
lation, will tend to purify it of political sub- 
mission to priests.” —“ Next totheir toucl- 
ing piety, the most striking qualities among 
the Klephts were, generosity to their poorer 
and more timid countrymen, and especialy 
to the herdsmen, who shared the mountaus 
with them ; devoted love of their country 
in general, and of their own rugged haunts 
in particular, for which, with a nostalyia, 
unknown among more polished commu 
ties, they often left the flattery of cites 
where they were gazed on as heroes; 
tenderness in those domestic affections 
which formed a beautiful relief to the stem 
aud rugged parts of their character. ~ 
“ Men, like these, who could apply the 
domestic discipline of all the sterner virtues 
to the polity of a tribe, amidst the = 
pelled external lawlessness of constant ” 
scription, will extend it to the awe i. 
of a republic ina state of unassailed I 
pendence.” 


In his remarks on the songs of 
Klephtai, the author thus adds i 


ther place— 
ey record, 


“The heroes whose feats th ot 
are in fact the men who have 1! ye 
two centuries entered a practical ne iu 
petual protest against the Mu eat 
usurpation of their illustrious -— 
and to their efforts Greece a nied 
the wonderful success which has - 
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Southern and Meridional America. OI 


tie Piety, her first general stand against her op- 

if Ad yressOrs: s . r . 

the es Pa The Klephtai (or 1 lunderers) are either 

SPOtign, Greeks, Who originally never submitted to 

8; Was py the Turkish yoke, but sacrificing the pos- 
¢ more fertile lands to the love of 


Turkey, session 0 
Teal head established their home and country 








Wy uherty. 
ome on wild and extensive mountain tracts 
“Unity HBR ye Epirus and Acarnania, and from thence 
5 doubje yept up adesultory, but still renewed, war- 
Dy Can be fare against the usurpers of their posses- 
lest soj, ons; or they are Armatoloi, subsequently 
ETS, they villaged and outraged into rebellion. These 
their re composed a Greek militia, allowed by the 
dered Turks, on their first conquest of Thessaly 
Dreleny. ond Acarnania, to arm and associate for the 
sulted g common security, but whom oppression 
‘Proto. HME frequently drove to the mountains, where 
at the they joined the original Dissidents, and 
CILY on where they either led a life of hardship and 
» But independence, or made terms and returned 
Ore ey. to the plains; when they were called 
POstacy Kaspreet N[LELOly or “reclaimed Kleph- 
= tai,” as the unsubmitting Klephtai were 
deat termed AY Pl0by “wild,” an appellation 
is Re. which well accorded with the Turkish 
devo. uethod of hunting them down in their 
re that retreats like beasts of prey.”’ 
ks for —{<=__ > 
ra SOUTHERN AND MERIDIONAL AMERICA, 
3 ee T was our wish and intention to 
Las have included in this Supplement a 
ak BBB sketch, at least, of the new Republics 
ne and revolutionized States of America. 
aah. Circumstances, we could not control, 
wong have prevented the fulfilment of this 
vaner desire. A few extracts from a recent 
cally publication relative to that interesting 
tains portion of the New World (destined, 
ntry perhaps, to regenerate the Old) may not 
unis be unacceptable to our readers. 
es 
wf TuE First Revotwrion aT Quito, 
and ‘under the Conduct of Moraes and 
mn Quiroga. From Srrvenson’s “His- 
om torical and Descriptive Narrative of 
* Twenty Years’ Residence in South 
the America.’ Vol. iii; p. 10 to 25. 
: ma, the morning of the 10th of August, 
. Ant ; . an early hour, two natives of Quito, 
" ns and Aguire, waited on the president 
. vith a letter. “The orderly who was at the 
“oor of the antechamber objected to carry 
‘ny letter or message to his Excellency at 
Ie ‘0 unusual an hour; but Ante persisted in 
the hecessity of its immediate delivery, say- 
ing, that it contained matters of importance 
] ee Junta Soberana, sovereign junta, 
' me as new in the ears of the orderly 


as Was the body itself new in America. 
the orderly awoke the president, deliver- 
ing the letter, and repeated the words which 
ehad heard, as an excuse for his untimely 
Xp _ The president ‘having read_ the 
~Petseription—“ From the sovereign junta 








to the Count Ruis, ex-president of Quito,’ 
dressed himself, and read the following :— 

The present unsettled state of Spain, 
the total annihilation of the lawfully con- 
stituted authorities, and the dangers of the 
crown of the beloved Ferdinand VII. and 
his domains falling into the hands of the 
tyrant of Europe, have impelled our trans- 
utlantie brothers to form provincial govern- 
ments for their personal security, as well 
against the machinations of some of their 
traitorous countrymen, unworthy of the 
name of Spaniards, as against the arms of 
the common enemy: the loyal inhabitants 
of Quito, resolved to secure to their leziti- 
mate King and Master this part of his 
kingdom, have established a sovereign junta 
in this city of San Francisco de Quito, of 
which, and by the command of his Serene 
Highness the President and the vocal mem- 
bers, I have the honour to inform your lord- 
ship, and to announce to you, that the 
functions of the members of the old govern- 
ment have ceased: God preserve your lord- 
ship many years. Hall of the junta in 
Quito, August 10th, 1809: Manuel Mo- 
rales, secretary of the interior.’ ”’ 

*“* After reading this unexpected epistle, 
his Excellency entered the antechamber, 
and walked towards the messengers, who 
inquired whether he had received the note, 
and on being answered inthe aftirmative, 
they bowed, turned round, and retired. 
The count followed them to the outer door 
and attempted to pass it, but he was pre- 
vented by the sentry. He now sent his 
orderly to call the officer of the guard: who 
politely answered, that he could not, con- 
sistently with the orders he had received, 
speak with the Count, pronouncing the 
last word with considerable emphasis.’’— 
“The whole of the revoiutionary change 
was effected in the night of the ninth.” 

It was, however, too loosely con- 
structed to endure. 

‘“ After the thirteenth of August, anar- 
chy began to preside at all the meetings of 
the junta. Morales insisted on a reform in 
the regulations of the tribunals; Quiroga, 
that preparations offensive and defensive 
against the neighbouring provinces which 
did not follow the example of Quito should 
be made; Selva Alegre and the members 
wished that every thing might remain as Jt 
was. However,.the army was increased, 
and detachments sent to Guallabamba 
against the, Pastusos, and to ewan 0 to 
prevent an invasion by the ere gs co 
The people began to shew marks of ‘ pnond 
tent, particularly dreading a scareity 0 salt, 
which article was procured from Guayaquil. 
The governor of Gyayaquil first threatened 
to invade the provinces, next the Viceroy 
of Santa Fé, and lastly the Viceroy of Peru. 


Advices arrived that troops from these dif- 

ferent quarters were absolutely on their 

march, and, to com 

of the people, the Count 
412 


Kuis retired from 


his 





plete the consternation . 
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his palace into the country, to a small 
quinta, or country seat, two leagues from 
the city, where he remained, till, on the 


night of the eighth of November, a deputa- 
tion from the sovereign junta waited on 


-him, with proposals for his reinstatement in 


the presidency, to which he acceded. On 
the part of the president the condition was, 
that the members of the junta should retire 
to their respective homes, and become 
quiet citizens, as before the tenth of Au- 
gust; and on the part of the junta, that 
what had passed should be referred to the 
central junta in Spain, and that no prose- 
cution should take place against them until 
the resolution of the representative autho- 
rity of Spain should beknown. These sim- 
ple preliminaries being agreed to, his excel- 
lency the Count Ruis entered Quito on 
the following morning, and was received 
with the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of joy; the inhabitants and the members of 
the ex-junta presented themselves, and 
made a tender of their several titles, which 
were accepted by the president, and with 
all the acts and other papers belonging to 
the intrusive government, as it was styled, 
were ordered to be burnt ; but Arrechaga, 
instead of obeying the order given to him, 
kept them with the most depraved inten- 
tion, for the most execrable purposes. 

** Onthe second of December the auxiliary 
troops arrived from Lima and Guayaquil, 
composed of five hundred infantry, and fifty 
artillery-men, under the command of Colo- 
nel Arredonda. The inhabitants of Quito, 
relying on the fulfilment of the conditions 
agreed to by the Count Ruis, erected 
triumphal arches to receive them, and 
strewed flowers along the streets as they 
passed ; but scarcely had they taken quiet 
possession of the city, and disbanded the 
native troops, than Arrechaga, who had 
been appointed fiscal on the death of 
Yriarte, advised Arredonda to solicit of the 
president an order for the apprehension of 
all persons who had taken an active part in 
the late revolt, grounding his solicitude on 
the law of power, that good faith ought not 
to be kept with traitors. The count had 
the weakness to accede to the request of 
Arredonda, and an order was immediately 
issued commanding Don Manuel Arre- 
donda, colonel of infantry, and comman- 
dant of the pacifying troops, tropas ’pacifi- 
cadoras, to arrest all the persons who had 
been concerned in the late rebellion, the 
names of whom were subministered by 
Arrechaga, and on the twelfthof December 
upwards of fifty of the most respectable in- 
habitants of Quito were dragged from their 
homes, and immured in cells in the bar- 
racks. Judge Fuertes Amar was again 
appointed to form the proceso criminal. 
Every succeeding day brought new victims 
to the prison, for not only those who had 
taken an active part in the affair were ap- 
prehended, but many individuals also to 
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whom letters had been wri 
surgents ; and some i the ip. 
declared themselves hostile to ru baad no 
tionary government : however the — 
Oidores, Fiscals, and other ; © Regen, 
had remained neuter, and ae Who 
in Office who had kept their plac Paniards 
the administration of the junta 3 during 
included in the number; but * ago Dot 
being an American, was included a 
list of insurgents, and accused of nat 
connived at the treason of his flock, 
he did not anathematize them, interdict th 
places of public worship, and etme 
everlasting torments all schismatics : 
Ta = passive obedience. 
wo hundred more soldiersarriy 
Santa Fé de Bogota and brought “se - 
a greater security to the ministers of despo- 
tism, and the whole of the provinces ¢ 
Quito groaned under their tyranny. Many 
of the most wealthy inhabitants fled to thei 
estates in the country, and many, although 
totally unconnected with the affairs of the 
junta, were afraid of being swept away by 
the torrent of persecution. Among those 
who fortunately absconded, and eluded the 
vigilance of the government, was the Mar. 
quis of Selva Alegre: the Marquis of Min. 
flores died of grief in his own house, anda 
guard of soldiers was placed over him even 
till he was interred. 

** Not content with imprisoning those per- 
sons who might be termed the ringleaders, 
the soldiers were taken into custody, and 
placed in a separate prison, called the pre- 
sidio. This alarmed the lower classes, 
who began to steal into the country, and 
seek in the mountains and woods an asylum 
against the systematic persecution that now 
pervaded the miserable hut of the labourer 
as well as the residence of his employer— 
the cabin of the indigent as well as the 
mansion of the ‘wealthy. Provisions be- 
came daily more scarce in the city, the sol. 
diery in the same ratio became more Il 
solent, when, to crown the state of despert- 
tion among all classes of the inhabitants 
except the natives of Spain who resided 
here, the examination of the prisoners wé 
concluded, and the vista fiscal was oa 
up. This horrible production, worthy 
its author, Arrechaga, divided the ge 
into three classes, but sentenced them 
to death: their number was eighty 
including the prisoners and the absent, " : 
were outlawed ; even the Bishop we 
excluded, although, according to the — 
Spain, he could only be tried by the count 
of Castile. 
now reigned triumphant: mothers wr 
and daughters filled the air with the 
for mercy on their sons, their hus “ 
and their brothers, who had been 


from them and immured in ay 
where they were not allowed to vis”! 
and who lay under sentence of an pa 


nious death—no_ hopes being left, that 
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resident would not confirm the 


that the P din this hope they were not 


sentence ; 40 


rived. 
ao the proceso was concluded, and 


required no more than the — “ the = 
<ident, it was presented to him ; but inste 
of concurring in the opinion of the fiscal, 
and giving way to the entreaties of Colonel 
jrredonda, he ordered the papers to remain 
n his cabinet. ‘The agitation of the old 
count was now truly distressing, and he 
frequently said to me, that he would prefer 
signing his own death-warrant to the sacri- 
ficing of SO many deluded victims, | the 
ter part of whom had only committed 
an error of judgment, founded, perhaps, on 
4 mistaken sense of loyalty. At last he 
determined to refer the case for revision to 
the Viceroy of Santa Fé, to the inconceiva- 
ble chagrin of Fuertes, Arrechaga, and 
Arredonda, who all founded their hopes of 
preferment in Spain on the execution of 
the prisoners, who had been denominated 
traitors.” ; 

“ The person chosen to convey to Santa 
Fe the whole of the proceso was Dr. San 
Miguel, a young advocate who had become 
the constant companion to Arrechaga. 
Not less than six reams of written paper 
formed the important charge, for the safety 
of which a picquet of horse was ordered to 
escort San Miguel as far as Pasto, lest some 
ofthe outlaws might surprise him on the 
road, ‘The prisoners expected no favour 
at the hands of the Viceroy, because he was 
the uncle of the Oidor Fuertes who had 
tried them.” 


The prisoners were afterwards mas- 
sacred in their dungeons, as appears 
from the account of The Second Revo- 
lution, Vol. iii. p. 26 to 36. 


“ After the departure of San Miguel for 
Santa Fé, many of the soldiers who had be- 
longed to the insurgent army returned to 
the city, supposing that the prosecution had 
closed; but they were apprehended, and 
sent to the presidio. Several individuals 
also, who came from different parts of the 
country, were apprehended on suspicion, 
and, although they were liberated after exa- 
mination, the alarm flew from one place to 
another, so that none would bring their pro- 
duce to market, and a consequent dearth of 
Provisions began to be experienced in the 
ity. This, instead of producing concilia- 
tory measures for procuring them, enraged 
the Spanish soldiers, who committed seve- 

depredations, and the injured individuals 

ough fear abstained from complaining to 
the officers, or if they ventured to do it, 
they were insulted with the epithets of 
rebels, insurgents, and traitors. Thus the 
evil inereased daily till the second of 
August 1810, when some of the soldiers 
confined in the presidio surprised the guard, 
_ depriving them of their arms, and put- 
Ng On their uniforms, ran to the barracks 





at one o’clock in the afternoon ; the dis- 
guise prevented all suspicion on their ap- 
proach, and they succeeded in driving the 
sentry from his post at the door, and secur- 
ing the officer of the guard: at this mo- 
ment a bell was rung in the steeple of the 
cathedral, as an alarm: the officers, who 
had just sat down to dinner in the palace 
rushed into the plasa mayor, and observing 
a considerable degree of commotion at the 
door of the barracks not fifty yards from 
that of the palace, the guard was ordered 
to fire on those at the barracks, which fir- 
ing was returned by the opposite party. 
This lasted about ten minutes, when, ail 
being silent, an officer ran to the barracks 
to inquire into the cause of the disturbance : 
on being informed of what had taken place, 
as well as that all was then safe, he re- 
turned with the report to his commandant, 
Arredonda. Another officer was imme- 
diately sent to inquire into the state of the 
prisoners, and he as briefly returned with 
the news, that they were all dead. Some 
had been shot during the uproar by the 
sentries placed over them, and many had 
been murdered by a zambo boy, one of the 
cooks to the soldiers, who had entered 
their cells, and despatched them with an 
axe. ‘Terror and consternation for a mo- 
ment were visibie in the countenances of 
the president and officers, when, on a sud- 
den, the Spanish soldiers rushed from the 
barracks into the streets, shouting revenge ! 
revenge ! our captain is murdered. Scarcely 
was the alarm given, when the infuriated 
soldiers abandoned their posts, and running 
up and down the streets, murdered every 
individual they met with, without distince 
tion either of age or sex: the drums in dif- 
ferent parts of the city beat an advance, and 
murder and pillage raged in this horrid 
manner till three o’clock, all the officers 
standing on the esplanade of the palace, 
without making any effort to check the 
massacre: at length, the soldiers having 
expended their stock of cartridges, began to 
return to the barracks, some of them so 
laden with plunder, that they had left their 


arms they knew not where. 
“‘ The numberof prisoners confined in the 


cells, many of whom were secured with 
irons, and who fell a sacrifice to the insub- 
ordination of the soldiery, and the imbeci- 
lity of the officers, was seventy-two; a 
clergyman of the name of. Castelo, and an 
individual of the name of Romero, were 
the only prisoners that escaped, and they 
saved their lives by feigning to be dead. 
Morales, Quiroga, Riofrio, and Salinas 

erished ; but to the memory of these, 
and their fellow sufferers, the government 
of Venezuela ordered a day of mourning to 
be kept annually; thus paying to them the 
greatest possible respect ; they also after- 
wards determined to call them the Martyrs 
of Quito. In the streets ‘of Quito about 
three hundred individuals perished, includ- 
seven of the Spanish soldiers, who were 
killed 
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killed by some Indian butchers, whom they 
had repeatedly insulted. Such was the fury 
displayed by the pacifying troops, that a 
party of them having met a captain in his 
uniform, who belonged to the Guayaquil 
cavalry, a soldier seized the sword of his 
captain, and ran him through the body with 
it, laying him weltering in his gore not fifty 
yards from the door of the barracks. ; 

““ No powers of language can describe 
the anxiety which this dreadful affair ex- 
cited in the minds of the inhabitants, who, 
ignorant of the origin, considered it as an 
unprovoked slaughter of their countrymen, 
and consequently dreaded that it might be 
again repeated in the same manner. Only 
five of the soldiers who left the presidio 
entered the barracks—had twenty entered, 
they would doubtlessly have succeeded in 
liberating the prisoners; but these were 
murdered while those were engaged with 
the guard at the door. 

“The streets of the city were entirely 
deserted ; groups of people were scattered 
about on the neighbouring hills, looking 
wistfully at their apparently desolated 
town; dead bodies were strewed about the 
streets and squares, and all was horror and 
dismay. During the night the bodies of the 
prisoners were conveyed tothe church of San 
Augustin, and those that were murdered in 
the streets to the nearest churches. The 
two succeeding days, the third and fourth 
of August, the inhabitants kept within 
their houses, and, except the soldiers, not 
an individual ventured into the streets. 
The government now began to fear that 
the whole of the provinces would rise en 
masse ; and as the news of the revolution 
at Caracas, which took place on the nine- 
teenth of April, 1810, had reached their 
ears, this, with their ignorance of what was 
passing in the mother country, except that 
Bonaparte had taken possession of Madrid, 
suggested to them an effort at reconcilia- 
tion, but without in the least reflecting on 
their own baseness and treachery, in having 
violated the conditions which had replaced 
the president in his authority, and thus 
branded themselves with the name which 
they most justly deserved, that of infumes 
traidores, infamous traitors. 

“ On the fifth an order was published 
for the heads of all the corporate bodies, 
officers, and principal inhabitants to mect 
at the palace, and resolve on such means as 
were most likely to restore peace, tranquil- 
lity, and confidence to the country. Ac- 
cordingly the persons who were summoned 
met; the president took the chair, having 
the Bishop on his right, and Colonel Arre- 
donda on his left; the Regent, oidores, fis- 
cals, attorney-general, and ‘other officers 
and persons of distinction took their seats. 
The president rose, and in very few words 
expressed his sorrow for what had hap- 
pened, and his sincere wish to restore 
peace and unanimity among’ the people. 


*~ 
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The Bishop in a short 
that he was afraid such wish anewered 
be fulfilled, until those p ee Would 
advised his Excellency hen Who haf 
mises made to the people one his pro, 
from that part of the country mr Teton 
rose and observed, that his lordshin 
minated on his conduct ; to wider 
late replied, that years and dimnin 
cluded any recrimination on Do ™ 
chaga from him. This debate elena 
president to request that Arrechaga jy he 
leave the hall, which request was oo 
tantly complied with; although such “ 
buff from the Bishop would, only four da 
before that of the meeting, have shewn tin 
i 
the way to a dungeon. 

“ Dr. Rodrigues, a secular priest, greatl 
revered for his wisdom and his virtue tp 
all who knew him, rose from his Seat, and, 
advancing to the centre of the hall, de. 
livered a most eloquent and animate) 
speech, which lasted for more than an hour, 
He pourtrayed the character of the Quite. 
nos in general, explained the causes of the 
late revolution with evangelical charity, and 
dwelt on the fatal results with the trues 
symptoms of grief, in such a manner, that, 
not through sympathy, but sensibility, con. 
viction, shame and remorse, the big tea 
flowed down the cheeks of his hearers. He 
concluded by repeating what his prelate had 
said, and added further, that the people of 
Quito could no longer consider their lives 
and property secure, unless those indivi- 
duals who had so lately forfeited their title 
of pacificators were removed from the 
country. ‘I allude,’ said he, ‘ to the ofi- 
cers and troops; they have already mate 
upwards of three hundred unoffending fel 
low-creatures, as faithful Christians and es 
loyal subjects as themselves, the peaceiul 
tenants of the grave, and, if not stopped in 
their career of slaughter, they will soon co1- 
vert one of the most fruitful regions of the 
Spanish monarchy into a desert ; and future 
travellers, while execrating their menor, 
will exclaim, ‘here once stood Quito! 

“ Don Manuel Arredonda, trembling ft 
his personal safety, now rose. He — 
that he was fully convinced the eer 
of Quito ought to rely on the loyalty 0 ss 
Quitenos, and allow /um to retire = : 
troops under his command. This . a 
mediately agreed to, and the act © 
meeting having been drawn up, a aa 
by the President, the Bishop, os 
mander ‘of the troops, and sevcra ation 
members. Preparations for the re) on 
of the city immediately commen Fo 
the troops under the command caeien 
donda began their mareli on od aa ‘irs 
morning, leaving the two hun + to the 
from Santa Fé and the abkgirne to dee 
mercy of a populace driven yowd ret 
spair by their cruel and murde 
duct. re- 
“ A few days after the departure ger 
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and the soldiers, Dr. San Miguel re- 
med from Santa Fe, bringing tidings of an 
“ ‘on having taken place in that city. 
insurrectio the twenty-third of July 
Itccmmenced on the wenty-th ys 
1910, the day before the arrival of San 
Miquel with his cargo of papers. When 
he presented himself before the new autho- 
‘ities at Santa Fe, he was commanded to 
repair to the plasa mayor with his papers, 
and here he was ordered to deliver them 
nto the hands of the hangman, who imme- 
diately committed them to the flames. 
Thus a trial was concluded, which, per- 
haps, in point of infamous intrigue, was un- 
alleled in any age or nation; and had 
the conductors of it suffered a similar fate 
at the same time, numbers of Americans 
yould have had just cause to have been 
satisfied. The return of San Miguel only 
served to throw the government of Quito 
into greater consternation, and the citizens 
who had lost their relatives or their friends 
on the second of August, into deeper 
sorrow. 

“The insurrection of Santa Fé was 
conducted, like that of Quito, without any 
bloodshed; the news of the commission 
conferred on Villaviencio by the central 
junta of Spain, to visit his native place, 
and to make any such alterations in the 
form of the government as might appear 
necessary for the preservation of the coun- 
try, had arrived at Santa Fé. The friends 
of this American wished to prepare a house 
for his reception ; one of them begged the 
loan of a chandelier of a European Spaniard, 
who, chagrined at the idea of a royal com- 
mission having been conferred on a colo- 
nist, insulted the borrower; this conduct 
produced an altercation between the par- 
ties, a mob collected at the door, the 
Spaniard attempted to drive the people 
away with threats and insults, which at 
last produced a ery of Cabildo Abierto ! an 
open meeting at the City Hall. Scarcely 
had the shout been reechoed by the mob, 
When it was extended to every part of 
the city, and Cabildo Abierto became the 
watchword. Crowds of people flocked to 
the plasa mayor, the doors of the town hall 
were thrown open, and several individuals, 
all natives, ranged themselves round the 
table. At this juncture some one advanced 
to the door, and asked the populace why 
they had collected in that manner, at this 
particular time ? Some one answered, 
fusremos gobierno nuevo, fuera Espanoles ! 
_ sees a new government—out with 

paniards - Narino was then sent to 
request the presence of the Viceroy Amar, 
as president of the meeting. His excel- 
*ncy refused ; a second message was sent, 
oe With the same refusal: this con- 
i kere the people, and the cry of 
i spanoles! fuera chapetones/ again 
sounded from every quarter. A third 
messenger was shortly after sent to inform 
on Antonio Amar that his functions, 


with those of all European Spaniards in 
the government, had ceased. Amar now 
volunteered to go and preside at the meet- 
ing ; but he was told, that only his baston 
of command was requested ; this, after a 
little altercation, he delivered up. The 
new government took possession of the 
barracks, the park of artillery, and the 
government stores. The ex-viceroy and 
some of the ex-oidores were sent to Car- 
thagena to be embarked for Spain. In one 
day the change in the government was com- 
pleted, and on the following the people re- 
tired to their several homes and occupa~ 
tions in the most perfect order, after wit- 
nessing the public burning of the papers 
brought by San Miguel.” 


We add some extracts of general 
or (passing over the details), 
rom a “Manifesto made to the World 
(July 30, 1811) by the Confederation 
of Venezuela, of the Reasons on which 
it founded its Absolute Independence of 
Spain, and of every other Foreign 
Power.” Vol. iii. p.50to 119. 


** Spanish America, condemned for more 
than three centuries to exist only for the 
purpose of increasing the political prepon- 
derance of Spain, without the least influ- 
ence in, or participation of her greatness, 
would, according to the order of events in 
which she had no other part than that of 
sufferance, have been the victim and the 
sacrifice of the disorder, corruption and 
conquest, which have disorganized the na- 
tion her conqueror, if the instinct of sclf- 
preservation had not dictated to the Ame- 
ricans, that the moment of action had ar- 
rived, and that it was time to reap the fruits 
of three centuries of patience and forbear- 
ance. 

“‘ Tf the discovery of the new world was 
to the human race an occurrence highly 
interesting, the regeneration of this same 
world, degraded from that period by op- 
pression and servitude, will not be less so. 
America, raising herself from the dust, 
and throwing off her chains without passing 
through the political gradations of other 
countries, will in her turn triumph over 
the world, without deluging it in blood, 
without enslaving it, without brutifying it. 
A revolution most useful to mankind will 
be that of America, when she shall consti- 
tute her ownauthorities and govern herself, 
her arms to receive those people 
of Europe who may be trampled on by 
policy, wish to fly from the evils of war, or 
escape the persecution and the fury of party. 
The inhabitants of one hemisphere will 
then cross the ocean to the other in search 
of peace and tranquillity ; not with the lust 
nor perfidy of conquest, like the heroes of 
the sixteenth century-——as friends, not as 
tyrants—as men willing to obey, not as 


lords to command—not to destroy, but to 
s2nve— 
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save—not as ravenous tigers, but as human 
beings, who, horror-struck at the account 
ef our past misfortunes, were taught to es- 
timate them by their own—who will ‘not 
convert their reason into a spirit of blind 
persecution, nor wish to stain our annals 
with blood and misery. Then shall naviga- 
tion, geography, astronomy, industry, and 
trade, perfected by the discovery of Ame- 
rica, though until now the source of her 
debasement, be converted into the means 
of accelerating, consolidating, and making 
more perfect, the happiness of the two 
worlds. 

‘“‘ This is not a flattering dream, but the 
homage of reason to prudence, whose in- 
effable wisdom designed that one part of 
the human race should groan under the 
tyranny of another.”’—“In Europe, the 
shock and the fermentation of opinions, 
the contempt and the inversion of the laws ; 
the profanation of those bonds which ought 
to have held states together ; the oppression 
of virtue, and the triumph of vice—acce- 
lerated the progress of evil in one world; 
while the increase of population in America, 
of the wants of foreign countries dependent 
on her, the development of agriculture in a 
new and fertile soil, the germ of industry 
under a beneficent climate, the elements of 
science under a privileged organization, the 
means of a rich and prosperous trade, and 
the strength of a political adolescence, all, 
all contributed to accelerate the progress of 
good in the other.” 

“There exists in Cuenca an order of 
the Spanish government to excite discord 
among the nobles and among the different 
branches of American families. There are 
besides many written and well-known docu- 
ments of corruption, gambling, and liberti- 
nism promoted by Guevera, for the purpose 
of demoralizing the country; and no one 
can ever forget the collusions and suborn- 
ings publicly used by the judges, and proved 
in the act of their residencia.”’—“ In order 
to allow us no time to analyze our own fate, 
or discover the snares laid for us, conspira- 
cies were invented, parties and factions 
were forged in the imagination of our ‘op- 
pressors, every one was calumniated who 


- did not consent to be initiated in the mys- 


teries of perfidy.” —‘ Our correspondence 
with the neighbouring colonies was circum- 
scribed and restricted ; our trade received 
new fetters, and the whole was for the pur- 
pose of keeping us in a state of continual 
agitation, that we might not fix our atten-* 
tion on our own situation and interests.’ — 
“Shut up within the walls of our own 
houses, and debarred from all communica- 
tion with our fellow-citizens, there was 
scarcely an individual in Caraccas who did 
not think that the moment of being for 
ever free, or of sanctioning irrevocably a 
new and horrid slavery, had arrived.” 


“From the year 1811, Quito continued 
to be governed by the Spanish authorities, 
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till May 1822, when 

by force of arms, and > riya: ra 
a part of the republic of Colomb ee 

We will add another 

may at once illustrate the kind ne 
and instruments by which § anish 7 
dancy was customarily maintained. 
the facility with which a hostile om 
may he destroyed in a mountaine 
country, A treaty between Colon 
Gainsa and the revolted Chileans ha 
been agreed upon, and sent to Lima for 
the ratification of the Viceroy; who 
expecting troops from Spain, deferred 
its signature. In April 1813, the 
ment of Talavera arrived, and the 


fication was refused. Vol, iii. 


ia” 


regi. 
rate 


“The arrival of Spanish troops made 
the resident Spaniards more imperious and 
insolent than ever; but they had soon 
cause to regret having solicited the assis. 
ance of an armed force from Spain, for aj 
the expenses incurred in the equipment ¢ 
the expedition at Cadiz were ordered to ly 
defrayed by the merchants of Lima. The 
officers and soldiers were also of the wort 
character, the former having been expelled 
from different corps in the mother county 
for crimes which they had there committed, 
and the latter were taken from the common 
gaols, places of exile, and the galleys. The 
insolence of these protectors was not 
limited to any class of people in Lima: 
they had been informed in Spain, thet 
the booty or plunder of the insurgents in 
America would make them as rich in the 
nineteenth century as that of the Indians 
had rendered their forefathers in the si- 
teenth ; thus robberies and even murders 
were committed under the sanction of neh 
promises; and it was dreaded by the 
government, that the very force sent 1 
protect them would cause a revolution, 0f 
perhaps head one in Lima ; vagy renbe 
opportunity presented itself to dispose 
two hundred of the nine that had arrive 
The Cacique Pucatoro revolted at Hut 
manga, deposed the Spanish para 
and declared himself in favour of Me 
Buenos Ayres army : this blow so near 
Lima called for an immediate reme" 
Two hundred soldiers of cg “a 
sent to quell the rebel Indian, wi? j 
them into a narrow ravine, and asce 
the mountains on each side, where large 
piles of stones had been so artfully P * 
that by removing one, placed rs cen the 
stone, the whole mass rolled do of te 
sides of the mountains, and not we vdiats 
Spaniards escaped. The age 
then continued throwing and T0 ad vtel 
pieces of rock till they had re ‘4, 
buried their enemies. ‘This aan ws 
cique was afterwards taken tae ; 
party of troops sent from wae Fe 
hanged and quartered at Huamam™ ¥, 
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We had marked several other passa- 
nes of considerable interest ; but must 
conclude with the following, relative to 
the effects of the ultimate revolution in 
Valparaiso. 

« From the time of the discovery to the 

vear 1810 this port was only visited by 
vessels from Lima, bringing sugar, salt, 
tobacco, a small quantity of Wuropean 
manufactured goods, and some other arti- 
cles of minor importance ; shipping in re- 
turn wheat, charqui, dried fruits, and cther 
produce of Chile and Peru. The popula- 
tion amounted to about five thousand souls ; 
the commerce was in the hands of four or 
fyve merchants, Spaniards, and the annual 
duties at the custom-house amounted to 
about twenty-five thousand dollars.’’— 
“Since the revolution it has been con- 
stantly increasing in size, population and 
riches. In 1822 it contained about fifteen 
thousand souls, three thousand of whom 
were foreigners. From 1817 to 1822 up- 
wards of two hundred houses were built; 
st the latter date there were thirty-one 
established wholesale merchants, besides 
an incalculable increase of retail dealers: 
there were also twenty-six inns, coffee- 
houses, &c. Besides the vessels of war 
belonging to the state, forty-one traders 
bear the national flag; and the bay, formerly 
empty more than half the year, contains on 
an average fifty foreign vessels, either of 
war or commerce, during the whole year. 
fhe hospital of San Juan de Dios has been 
transferred from the centre of the town to 
the suburbs, and a Lancasterian school is 
established in the old building. A general 
cemetery for Catholics is building by subscrip- 
fon, and upwards of two thousand dollars 
have been collected for another, for the dis- 
senters. As a proof of the increase of trade 
and speculation, a daily post is established 
between the port and the capital.” 

The receipts at the custom-house in 
1809, Chile being then a Spanish colony, 
were 26,7384 dollars. Ditto in 1821, being 
a free port, 464,3873 dollars. Number of 
vessels that entered and left Valparaiso in 
1809, all Spanish, 13. Ditto that entered 
and cleared out in 1821, 142.. That is:— 
vessels of war 21, of commerce 12].”— 

The peasant who at the time of my resi- 
dence in Chile, 1803, if possessed of a dol- 
lar, would bore a hole through it, and hang 
it to his rosary—the same peasant can now 
Mngle his doubloons in his pocket. ‘Those 
Who in 1803 wore only the coarsest cloth- 
ing, of their own manufacture, are now 
dressed in European linens, cottons and 
Woollens; those who were ashamed to pre- 
sent themselves to a stranger or who dared 
hot even speak to a master, now present 
themselves with confidence, as if conscious 
of the importance of their civil liberty ; 
they boast too of Christian patriotism, 
generosity and valour.” . 

Montury Maa. No. 413.— Supp. 


COLONEL NAPIER’S CEFALONIA. 


HOUGH we have already made 
some mention, by anticipation, of 

the forthcoming publication of Colonel 
Napier on the Roads of Cefalonia (see 
preceding number for July, p. 543); 
yet, as it is now on the eve of publica. 
tion, waiting only, we understand, for 
the completion of one of the plates, we 


“shall not scruple to play the pirate so 


far as to extract, both here and in 
another part of this Supplement, an 
interesting passage or two, for the grati- 
fication of our readers. 


“ The Goats of Cefalonia.—With regard 
to trees and hedges, this climate is so dry, 
that they do no injury to a road, and ought 
to be planted every where: but, in Cefalo- 
nia, it is quite impossible to preserve trees, 
as the goats destroy them aH, and are 
rapidly annihilating the public forests on the 
black mountains ; which forests woukl be a 
source of great wealth to the island, if pro- 
tected: but thousands of goats prevent the 
growth of every thing like a plantation, and, 
what is worse, are the cause of more litiga- 
tion, ill blood, crime, and idleness, than any 
other source of mischief in the island: 
neither vineyards, fields, nor gardens, can 
escape the devastations of these animals, as 
it is impossible to make any sufficient fence 
to exclude them, The reasons the peasant 
likes goats are, first, they cost him nothing 
to feed, as in the day time he drives them 
to the mountains, and at night into his 
neighbour’s cultivated gruunds, who cannot 
catch them ; nor is it easy to prove whose 
goat does the damage; for in a country 
where the peasants all live in villages, and 
the landlords in the capital, no look-out is 
kept at night : even were they to live among 
their fields, it would be still very hard to 
prove whose goat did the mischief, for the 
goat-herd is not so silly as to be seen ; he 
trusts to his goats for getting both into, and 
out of the scrape, Which they do with equal 
ease. Secondly, the peasant likes goats, 
because the milk, cheese, and flesh, main- 
tain him, with scarcely any labour; he 
therefore spends his time in festivals and 
gambling. From the want of population 
the price of labour is high; and he can 
always earn, in three days; as much as will 
keep him for a week, with the aid of his 
goats. Thirdly, the peasant prefers the 
goat to sheep, not only because it Is more 
active in trespassing, but also because It 1s 
more hardy ; it lives upon less and coarser 
food, and gets it among the rocks, where 
sheep cannot climb. Goats mount up 
trees to the top, and eat the leaves; in 
short, a goat is the most accomplished thief 
in existence ; and although it is digressing 
from the subject, I will say, that no meg- 
sure of government would do so much good 
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to this island, or be more welcome, than a 
tax upon goats, which would gradually 
clear it of this curse ; and instead of them, 
introduce sheep, which are less mischievous 
to trees, and more easily fenced out.”’ 

“* It is not to be supposed that the whole 
of the peasants keep goats, and that the 
gentlemen alone possess the land, and suffer ; 
this is by no means the case ; it ts, generally 
speaking, the idle part of the community 
that keep goats, while the small portion of 
land that they possess is left unattended to ; 
and their more industrious neighbour, who 
turns his ground to account, suffers from 
the trespass. Almost all the peasants of 
Cefalonia possess some land themselves, 
or have the “right of labour’’ on the pro- 
perty of some more wealthy neighbour ; 
that is to say, the peasant has the right to 
cultivate the ground, and the produce is 
divided, in certain proportions between him 
and the proprietor of the land: now all 
those men who cultivate the soil, whether 
rich or poor, suffer from the goats; indeed 
the trespass is more injurious to the poor 
man than to the rich; the destruction of a 
vineyard being ruin to the first, and only a 
partial loss to the last.”’ 

Description of the district of Aracli, or 
Heraclea.—“ The valley of Heraclea, or, as 
it is vulgarly called, Aracli, appears to me 
to be about six miles in length, and two 
broad in some parts, in others less than one 
hundred yards. Itis bounded on the west, 
by the Black Mountain; on the east, by a 
ridge running along the coast on the 
northern extremity of which are the fine 
ruins of the ancient city of Samos; on the 
north, Heraclea is bounded by a connecting 
height, which unites the eastern ridge to 
the Black Mountain, of which it is a 
branch ; on the south, the valley is closed 
by avery high conical mountain, on the 
summit of which are Cyclopianruins. The 
valley of Heraclea receives the waters flow- 
ing from all these mountains, which measure 
from two to five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. A small river of fine 
water flows from a deep lake in the moun- 
tain, which forms the northern boundary, 
and, in its course through the valley, turns 
a number of picturesque mills, receiving 
many tributary streams, which irrigate this 
verdant district ; and, finally, reaches the 
sea at Poros. The bed of this river is 
gravelly, its banks covered with meadows 
and woods, which clothe the precipitous 
sides of the mountain; and, through the 
trees, masses of rock project, covered with 
mosses and creeping plants, which seem to 
attach them to their bases. The pine, the 
holme oak, the elm, the acacia, the myrtle, 
the cyprus, and the Olive, are among the 
trees of which the woods of Heraclea are 
composed. Before the river reaches the 
Sea, It passes through a narrow chasm in 
the eastern ridge, whose rocky sides rise 
perpendicularly to a vast height above the 


Cefalonia. 


bed of the river, which ; 
large masses that have fallen v-woty With 


: from abo. 
where many still over above, 
crush the passing travellen ett 


rocks form the base 
covered with wood, whic ne retin 
side, like sentinels, to On each 

° ° ’ guard the €Ditrance 
this beautiful valley. On the ot 
height are extensive Cyclopian a or 
on the northern, and by far the bishes 
mountain, stands the conyent 2 _ 
fortress, of Altros, about 3,000 feet _ 
the level of the sea ; it was fortified * 
the incursions of the Saracens, and there j 
a projection of the mountain which js sil 
called “ the look-out for the Saracens.” On 
passing this rocky defile, there is a sm) 
plain between it and the sea, and enclosed 
by the rocks, which run down on each sid: 
to the water's edge. On crossing the rods 
to the south, you find the beautiful iti 
port Poros, formed by a jut of land, called 
** the Saracen’s landing place.” Such js the 
valley of Heraciea, bounded by huge mow. 
tains, on whose precipitous sides, woods 
rocks and ruins, are profusely heaped ix 
magnificent confusion ; from whose summits 
you behold the sea studded with islands, 
and the Grecian territory stretching north 
and south, like an immense map; your 
sight falls on no space by land or sea, whieh 
has not been illustrated by ancient o 
modern history ; Leucadia, Ithaca, Zacyn- 
thus, Actium, Lepanto, and last (though 
now not the least famous), Missalonghi, 
spread beneath the eye; while woods, 
hamlets, meadows and streams, lay shel- 
tered in the valley, forming a delighth! 
contrast with the rude grandeur of the sur- 
rounding scenery !”’ 

The Port of Argostoli,—* There are two 
fortresses in the island of Cefalomia: one 
called Fort St. George, about three muts 
from Argostoli; the other called Asso, 
the district of Erisso, on the north-west 
part of the island. The first is m great 
want of repair, but might be made strong; 
at it is the only place in which the 

present itis the omy p = 
garrison of the island could make any res 
tance : the situation is particularly healthy. 

“Asso isalso healthy, and a curious ny 
the fortress was built on a peninsula by te 
Venetians, towards the end of the 16th - 
tury, and contains about a hundred and t } 
acres within its walls, which crown ne 
pice in every part. The height of this sai . 
is very great : without having meas ose 
I should think full one thousand apt rd 
the sea: and it is one of those Pike 
whose natural strength and grandeur s reg. 
the mind with an idea of its pan, by 
nable. The accompanying plan, will show 
Lieutenant Maclean, of the wee iene 
what Asso might be made, shoul ag 
fortress be again of importance eral ol 
The ground within the walls 1s neti 
the large cisterns, built by the The wal 
are in a tolerable state of repall- i 
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ig weak in itself, but owing to the steepness 
of the ground in front, a stronger one is 
sarcely required. There is no height equal 
to that of the fortress, within cannon shot 
of it, and the isthmus could easily be de- 
fonded, as the approaches to it must be 
made down full; while the high ground, on 
the side next the fortress, commands the 
other, so that it would be difficult for 
besiegers to cover themselves from so plung- 
inga fire, The Isthmus might easily be 
cut, and a heavy sea would pour through, 
during all northerly and southerly winds. 
The harbour is, I am told, rather dangerous 
for large ships to enter, but it is very de- 
sirable that an accurate survey should be 


made of this place, whose great strength 
may again become of use. The Venetians 
built it as a place of refuge for the Chris- 
tans, against the victorious Mahomedans - 
and it may again come into play, for the 
urks are not the only barbarians in the 
world, though they are, perhaps, the most 
Savage ; and we may yet learn that the 
north is more to be feared than the east : 
although the former is professedly Chris. 
tian, penetrated in all directions by missio- 
naries, and brim-full of Bibles. The town 
of Asso is prettily situated ina small yal- 
ley, touching the Isthmus, and _ is very 
healthy, and well supplied with water.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


NEW ZOOLOGICAL PROJECT. 


PROSPECTUS has been circulated 
c& under the auspices of Sir H. Davy, 
the object of which is the formation of a 
Society for the promotion of Zoology, on a 
similar plan to the Horticultural Society 
for the improvement of gardening. It is 
thus entitled :—‘* Prospectus of a society 
for introducing and domesticating new 
breeds or varieties of animals, such as qua- 
drupeds, birds, or fishes, likely to be useful 
in common life ; and for forming a general 
collection in zoology.” 

The plan is nowin circulation,and contains 

the names of between seventy and eighty 
(chiefly) distinguished individuals, who have 
become subscribers at the annual rate of 
two pounds, with an entrance fee of three. 
_In this it is proposed to establish a so- 
ciety bearing the same relations to zoology 
and animal life that the Horticultural 
Society bears to botany and the vegetable 
kingdom. 
_" The object is to attempt the introduc- 
tion of new races of quadrupeds, birds, 
or fishes, &e. applicable to purposes of 
utility, either in our farm yards, gardens, 
woods, waters, lakes, or rivers; and to 
connect with this object a general zoologi- 
cal collection of prepared specimens.” 

And the public at large is invited to pro- 
duce those who wish to be original mem- 
bers of this original society. Annual sub- 
‘cription two guineas, entrance three 
guineas. 

_ The Physharmonica.—This is a keyed 
instrument, of an entirely new invention ; 
of small compass, being about two feet 
long, one and a-half foot wide, and at most 
a foot in height. The internal mechanism, 
Mr. Schulz, whose elder son plays on It, 
keeps a secret ; it is however generally sup- 
posed that the tone is produced by the 
air being put in motion by bellows, so as to 
‘trike against metal staves. _ The tone Is 
the most singular part of the invention ; 


it resembles the hautboit more than any 
other wind-instrument, though to some ears 
it appears to sound like the clarionet or 
violin. Rapid passages, as well as slow 
ones, may be played on it in full harmony. 
Oriental Literary Curiosity—The Seven 
Seas ; a Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Persian Language. By his Majesty the 
King of Oude. In seven parts. Printed 
at his Majesty’s press, in the city of Luck- 
now, 1822. Seven volumes folio; fifteen 
inches in length, and eleven in breadth.— 
This is a truly splendid work, which the 
Sultan of Aud (Oude) Abulmusaftir Mui- 
seddin Schahi Seman Ghasieddin Haider 
Padischah, (i.e. Father of the victorious, the 
adorer of the Faith, the Schach of the age, 
the conqueror of the faith, the lion, the 
Padischah), has himself composed, and 
given several copies to the East-India 
Company, to be distributed in Europe. 
The first six volumes contain the Dic- 
tionary, and the seventh the Grammar. On 
every page, above the number, are the arms 
of the Sultan—two lions, each holding a 
standard ; two fish, a throne and crown, 
a star, and waves of the sea. The two 
lions express the proper name, Haider, 
which signifies lion. ‘The standard, the 
throne, crown, and stars, allude to the 
above titles ; and the waves, probably to 
the title of the book. Since the time of 
Abulfeda, the learned prince of Hamah, of 
the dynasty Ejub (who died in 135 2), who 
is well known in Europe as a great historian 
and geographer, no Asiatic prince has done 
such essential service to the sciences, in 
the shape of an author, as the Sultan of 
Aud, by the compilation and publication of 
this most complete of all Persian Dictiona- 
ries. Mr. V. Hammer (to whom the work 
has been sent by John Company) announ- 
ces, that when he has examined all the 
seven volumes, he will publish a detailed 
account of their contents, and exhibit all the 
pearls of philological affinity, between the 
‘an and German especially, which he 


Pers! 
may have fished up out of the seven seas. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY OBITUARY. 


DR. ABRAHAM REES. 
ie the eighty-second year of his age, the 
Rey. Abraham Rees, D.D., the editor 
of the New Cyclopedia, &c. This emi- 
nent man, who long held a distinguished 
rank in the literary and scientific world, 
ras a native of North Wales, where his 
father was greatly respected as a dissent- 
ing minister. After receiving the best 
elementary instruction the neighbourhood 
could afford, both in the classical Jan- 
guages and in the mathematics, he was re- 
moved to London, and placed in a dissent- 
ing collegiate establishment at Hoxton, 
then under the direction of Dr. Jennings, 
the learned author of a work on Jewish 
Antiquities, and Dr. Samuel Morton Savage. 
Here he passed through the regular course 
of five years ; at the termination of which, 
a vacancy being created by the death of Dr. 
Jennings, he was appointed mathematical 
tutor. This situation he held for upwards 
of twenty years, and only relinquished it on 
the dissolution of the establishment. On 
the subsequent formation of the New Dis- 
senting College at Hackney, he was chosen 
to fill the theological chair. This institu- 
tion lasted only a few years, and with its 
dissolution, about the year 1795, the la- 
bours of Dr. Rees, as a college tutor, ceased. 
During the time he held these appoint- 
ments he had under his tuition many gen- 
tlemen, who afterwards became eminent as 
preachers in their respective denominations, 
and not a few survive who are well known 
to the religious and the literary world. Dr. 
Rees was first settled, as a minister, 
in the congregation of St. Thomas, in 
the borough of Southwark, and since re- 
moved to Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 
But, for more than forty years, he statedly 
officiated in the large and opulent congre- 
gation which met in the Old Jewry, but 
now assembles in Jewin-street, Alders- 
gate-street, and which had previously num- 
bered among its ministers Dr. Chandler 
and Dr. Amory. Dr. Rees was the author 
of several single sermons, preached on pub- 
hic occasions, or in aid of public charitable 
objects. He also published four volumes 
of seleeted practical discourses, which have 
been well received and extensively circu- 
lated. For many years he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Monthly Review, in conjunc- 
tion with his able and esteemed friend the 
late Dr. Kippis. But the works by which he 
is chiefly known to the scientific public are, 
his enlarged edition of Mr.Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia, in four yolumes, folio; and, 
above all, by his New Cyclopedia, in forty- 
five volumes quarto, This was a truly 
gigantic undertaking for any individual, 
even with the able assistance he derived 
from distinguished contributors. He had 
the gratification, however, to live to see it 
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completed, and to enjo 

reputation which its p «Med 
to him. His eminent attainments 
at different times rewarded with 7 | 
priate tokens of respect, by various ie : 
bodies. The University of Edinbumgh on ME ho 
ferred upon him the honorary de ” 





gree of At 
DD. through the spontaneous recomme tat 
dation of the historian Dr. Robertson ‘he ast 
he held the office of Principal, On i, te 
completion of his edition of Chamber In 
Cyclopedia, which came out in petiodigg bo 
numbers, he was unanimously elected g ni 
Fellow of the Royal Society. ~ Soon ater he 
its institution, he was chosen a Felloy; of br 


the Linnaan Society, and more recently 
was made an honorary Fellow of the Roya) J 
Society of Literature. He was besides an he 
honorary member of some Foreign Lite. 
rary and Scientific Institutions. In his 
own religious community Dr. Rees held a 
prominent rank. He was a Protestant dis. 
senter upon principle, scrupling conformity 
to the Established Church on the ground 
both of its discipline and doctrines. In 
spirit he might be esteemed a Catholic 
Christian : for no sectarian prejudices kept 
him aloof from the society of men of other 
religious denominations, whose public or 
private worth entitled them to his esteem. 
He lived on terms of familiar intimacy 
with persons of all religious opinions, and 
reckoned among his most valued friends 
some of the brightest ornaments of the 
national church. He was an active and 
influential member of the principal dis- 
senting trusts in the Presbyterian con- 
nexion, and from his great age and early 
introduction into public life, had become 
the father of almost every institution 
to which he belonged. For several montlis 
his health had been visibly on the ¢e- 
cline; but his life insensibly waned 1 
its close without much bodily suffenng; 
and he sank, with the hope and patience of a 
Christian, into the repose of death, without 
a struggle. He died as he had lived, Te- 
spected and beloved by all who had pt 
tunities of appreciating the various ext 
lercies of his character ; and his — 
will be long cherished and revered - ' 
large circle of friends, who have either 4 
nefited by his public religious instr 
or enjoyed the pleasure of his joterests 
conversation in the more —— -. 
familiar intercourse of social life. "® be 
derstand that memoirs of his life vg he 
expected in the course of the present } the 
from the pen of his intimate fen 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Rees. 


—_—-———— 













TOMLINSON THE ENGRAVER. 


, isit Paris, 
Tomlinson had long wished to + nin 
and a few months since an English 8 man, 
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an, Who resides there, was induced to 
ar vishes; he gave him a lodging 


ify his ¥ 
his country-house, fitted up a room for 


him, and procured him employment from 
the booksellers. Unfortunately, Tomlinson 
fund that he could get a small glass of 
brandy for a halfpenny, and a large one for 
ne" euny; the consequence was, that he 
was drunk every day, and in two months 
had not finished one smell book plate. 
At last, having worked regular! y for two or 
three days, but wanting a pair of shoes, he 
asked the loan of money to buy them, and 
ten francs were given him for that purpose. 
Instead of buying his shoes, he went and 
bought a bottle of brandy; he staid out all 
night and all the next day ; on that evening, 
he laid out the remainder of his money in 
brandy, and took the road to the river, fol- 
lowed by all the children of the village. 
Arrived on the banks of the Seine, and 
having fallen several times in his way thither, 
he pulled off his coat, took off his cravat 
and hat, put the bottle to his mouth, and 
having drained it of the last drop, he threw 
it into the water, leaped in after it, and 
was drowned. The next morning the body 
was found by the fishermen on drawing 
their nets. 

Thus perished this unfortunate man. 
His fate shews us on what a slender thread 
hangs human life. Had there been a pair 
of shoes in the village to fit him, he would 
not have had the money to go to Paris to 
buy some, and he would have been still 
alive: by his talents he could have gained 
£12 to £15 per month, and had work for 
twelve months certain already ordered. 
Only two days before his death, he expressed 
how happy he was, and how well he lived, 
having excellent dinners and a bottle of 
good wine a-day for twenty pence. 





BARON DENON. 


Baron DominIQUE VIVANT DENON was 
born at a small town in Burgundy, of a 
noble family. Destined to shine in courts, 
he was at first appointed Page of the Cham- 
ber. The King, at an early age, appointed 
him Gentleman in Ordinary, and, soon after, 
Secretary of Embassy; and in this quality 
he accompanied Baron Talleyrand to Na- 
ples, and during the absence of the ambas- 
sador remained as Chargé d’ Affaires: in 
which post he had several opportunities of 
displaying a rare superiority of talent, and 
depth of conception. His wit and gaiety 
were proverbial ; the ridiculous never 
escaped him, whether seated on the throne, 
or dwelling in a cottage. ; 

His wit, more than his politics, having 
the misfortune to displease the Queen of 
Naples, Marie Caroline, at the period of 
the emigration, he incurred her royal dis- 
Pleasure, and retreated from Naples to 
Venice, where he was known as the Che- 
Valier Denon; his wit and talents, his 


amiable disposition, and the elegance of his 
manners, gave him a ready introduction to 
the celebrated Madame Albrizzi, and he 
soon became one of her greatest favourites, 
and the soul of her delightful parties. 

Devoted to the arts with a passion that 
knew no limits, his mornings were entirely 
occupied, in Italy, in improving himself in 
the study of the Fine Arts, and particularly 
in drawing. 

Bred in courts, but possessing a mind 
that revolted at tyranny and superstition, 
Denon, when the Revolution broke out, 
adopted its principles; and made use of 
his revolutionary zeal to preserve many 
persons from the revolutionary axe. Virtue 
and innocence were always regarded by 
him as friends and relatives, and he always 
sought to succour them ; and not only did 
he save their lives, but sent them money to 
make their escape, while the name of their 
preserver was always kept from them, with 
as much care as if he had been in fear of 
their vengeance. 

Being asked how he had been able to 
form sucha vast collection of curiosities of 
every kind, and of such extreme rarity? 
He replied with his wonted frankness : 
** At the period of the revolution, when 
the palaces and mansions of the great were 
pillaged, the objects of art which the mons- 
ters did not destroy, were brought to the 
Hotel de Bouillon (the Paris auction mart) 
to be sold by auction. I took lodgings in 
the hotel, and examined the immense quan- 
tities daily brought in; and as both the 
plunderers and the auctioneers were en- 
tirely ignorant of the value of the subjects 
that were sold, I purchased a very large 
quantity of objects of all kinds, at a very 
cheap rate, and thus laid the foundation of 
my cabinet. Fortune has since favoured 
me in every way: her favours have been 
consecrated to the acquisition of fresh ob- 
jects for my cabinet. Sovereigns, nobles, 
the great, and the learned, have all 
honoured me with marks of their muni- 
fieence and friendship, so that at length my 
cabinet has become what you see it.” 

Selected by Buonaparte to accompany 
him to Egypt, he by turns wielded the 
sword and handled the pencil, and it was 
difficult to say whether he excelled in arts 
or arms. His stock of gaiety never left 
him, even in the greatest reverses, and 
under the severest privations. 

Many instances are recorded of De- 
non’s humanity and feeling, while crossing 
the Desert. ‘Those who have visited his 
cabinet at Paris, will recollect the terrific 
picture of the Arab dying in the desert of 
hunger and thirst : the sketch was taken 
from nature by Denon, whose modesty 
would not suffer the painter to tell the 
whole of the story ; but we hope, now that 
he is no more, that the circumstance will 
be painted as it occurred, and that we shall 


see Denon, as the good Samaritan, a 
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the poor Arab’s head, and pouring into his 
parched expiring lips the last drop of water 
which he had for his own subsistence. 

Denon returned with Buonaparte to 
France, and prepared his immortal Travels 
in Upper and Lower Egypt, during the Cam- 
paigns of General Buonaparte—a work 
which has obtained the highest suffrages, 
and been translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe. Napoleon said one 
day, on looking over Denon’s work, “ If I 
lost Egypt, Denon has conquered it.”’ 

Napoleon rewarded our traveller’s attach- 
ment and superior talents, by appointing 
him Director and Administrator-general of 
the museums and medal-mint. No medals 
were allowed to be struck, of which the 
design and execution had not received the 
approbation of Denon; and to this cause is 
to be attributed the uniform superiority of 
the Napoleon medals, in beauty of execu- 
tion, over every other collection in the 
world. 

Pope Pius VII. having come to Paris 
to crown, or rather to pronounce the Apos- 
tolie benediction on the coronation of 
Napoleon, Denon was deputed to show 
his Holiness over the mint, the museum, 
and imperial printing offices. In his pre- 
sence, the Lord’s prayer, in 150 languages, 
and dialects was printed and presented to 
him. The Pope expressed his admiration, 
and turning to Denon said, “‘ But thou 
hast not given me thy work.” ‘“ Your 
Holiness, I should never have presumed to 
offer it to you, for you recollect you excom- 
municated me for having attempted to prove 
in it, that the world was more than six 
thousand years old.” ‘‘ Psha! thou didst 
thy duty, and I did mine (tu fis ton métier 
et moi le mien). Give me the book at any 
rate.” 

When it was proposed to erect a column 
in the Place Vendome, in honour of the 
grand army and the battle of Austerlitz, 
which was to be composed cf cannon taken 
from the enemy in that campaign, Denon 
Was appointed to superintend its execution. 
The column of Trajan, at Rome, was in- 
tended as the type, but Denon has greatly 
surpassed his model. In casting the bronze 
basso-relievos many imperfections occurred 
in the plates, which puzzled Denon to 
remedy: but he at length hit upon a plan 
which perfectly succeeded, and he fancied 
himself the happy inventor or discoverer 
of the secret. A less enlightened mind 
would, therefore, have felt mortified on find- 
ing that the secret had been known and 
practised above two thousand years; but 
the author of this article will never forget 
with what delight the Baron related the 
anecdote of his having made this discovery 
(so destructive of his fancied original inven- 
tion) as he showed the small antique cast 
to which the method had been applied. 

On the fall of _ Napoleon, Denon was 
retained, by Louis XVIILI., in his place ; 
but on the return of the ex- Emperor from 
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Elba, our author could 
of old affection and one the ti 
and he, of course, lost his blac ne 
second return of the King. He Othe 
— in retirement, enjoying the otium 
ignilate in its fullest extent. His ary . 
open several days in the week, was 
resort of strangers from all parts of 
world ; and his kindness and affabilj 
dered him the most interesting object ; 
it. For the last seven years, he a ‘he 
the leisure moments, stolen on me 
offices of friendship, in the composition 
of a work on the History of Att, with 
300 or 400 plates from his own Cabinet, 
The subscription was closed in a short 
period after his intention was knows, 
He resolved not to print one copy mor 
than was subscribed for, and the number 
of subscribers was limited to 500. This 
work is nearly finished, and the Bar, 
intended publishing it in the course of the 
present year. 

His loss will be very severely felt. He 
was the protector of rising merit, which he 
aided both by precept and example. Many 
of the first French artists owe their becom. 
ing known to his interest and influence, 
Madame Jacquotét, the first painter on 
porcelain in Europe, and many other ladies, 
owe their success as artists to the advice 
and fostering benevolence of the Baroa, 
who himself excelled as an artist. His 
attachment to the sex was proverbial, and 
his partiality to English ladies very flatter- 
ing. Many of his fair English visitor 
will Jive in the productions of his pene. 
He was born to be universally beloved, 
and will be long and deeply regretted by all 
who knew him, or had heard of his talents, 
and were acquainted with the amenity o 
his character ; and the number compnses 
the enlightened part of the civilized world. 
He died at Paris, on Thursday the sth 
April, aged 74 years, preserving his gaety 
to the last moments. 


— 


[Some personal intercourse which the 
present Editor of the Monthly Magazue 
had with the munificent and truly illustrious 
Denon, both during the exile of agen 
in Elba, and after the final restoration 0 
the Bourbons, while it fully justifies all that 
is here said of the amiable characteristics 
and polished urbanity of that great —— 
of the paths of art and science, also eV oh 
him to be much rage te eg “ 
the principles of the Revolution, : 
ae of the memoir from which the above 


particulars are extracted seems dis 


to 

ported b 

admit ; and the comments, apy vd 
facts, which affect to throw 4 ples =a 
re 


this subject, as if those ay 
‘adopted only in appearance, the 
fore omitted. That his attachmnen au: 
Revolution was philosophical, me esolatiNg 
nary—to the principles, not the ot for a 
ferocity of that convulsion, “possible to 
: as 

instant be doubted. It w contemplate 
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countenance, where taste 
d benevolence had fixed their mingled 
ond indelible characters, or witness the 


contemplate that 


elegant urbanity of his deportment, and 
confound him, for an instant, with the 
Marats and the Heberts, who disgraced 
even the darkest period of sanguinary 
But, that he was republican in 


anarchy. ; 
his principles, can be as little called in 
question. His attachment to Napoleon 


vith all his faults, the most munificent 
tron of arts, intellect and science, of the 
modern world) veiled, in some degree, those 
principles, but did not suppress the senti- 
That attachment, however, was 


\\ 


ment. 


; ardent, and even enthusiastic; and it was 


evident, from the manner in which the 
respective names were mentioned by him, 
and by the very furniture of his apartments, 
and the disposition of the respective objects 
inhis cabinet (the station, merely upon a 
table in an ante-room, yielded to a solitary 
mwveable bust of the King, and the con- 
spicuous places assigned to the numerous 
representations and memorials of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor among the choicest rarities 
of his collection), that, in the year 1814, 
while Louis was nominally, as one may say, 
upon the throne, Denon regarded, with the 
sanguine hopes of personal attachment, the 
state of things as an interregnum, not a 
permanent revolution ; and looked forward, 
with confident anticipation, to the return of 
Napoleon, and the restoration, under some 
modifications, of the. Imperial government. 

Nor was Denon, even among those in 
high official station, in the department of 
the arts especially, peculiar in this respect. 
It was curious to hear another official cha- 
racter, then at the head of the architectural 
department, say, with discriminative em- 
phasis, ‘‘ I held this office before the Revo- 
lution—I held it under the Republic—I 
held it under His Majesty the Emperor !— 
and now—|[dropping his voice to the careless 
lightness almost of contempt]—I hold it 
under the King.”’ 

Neither did Denon, when, four years 
afterwards, we visited him again, when the 
throne of the Bourbons had become firmly 
established by the disasters of Waterloo, 
the force of foreign bayonets, and the firm- 
knit alliance of the despotisms of Europe, 
appear, in the least, to have changed his 
sentiments, with the extinction of his hopes. 
The arrangements of his cabinet, and the 
expression of his voice and of his eye, in 
every reference to every memorial in his 
collection, ‘still shewed, that Napoleon on 
the rock of exile and captivity, was more to 
him than the Bourbons on their force- 
established throne. ] 


THE BARONESS VALERIE DE KRUDENER. 


the Baroness Valerie de Krudener, an 

uminée of the nineteenth century, was, 
perhaps, formed to become one of the most 
useful and distinguished women of the age, 


had she not given herself up to mystical 
and religious enthusiasm, which covered 
with ridicule the most amiable gifts, and 
the most remarkable faculties of the mind. 
She was the daughter of Count de Wit- 
tenkoff, governor of Riga, and great-grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Marshal Munich. 
She was born in 1765. She possessed an 
enchanting countenance, an elegant and 
ready wit, with flexible features, which al- 
ways expressed mind and sentiment. She 
was of the middle stature, beautifully form- 
ed; and her blue eyes displayed serenity, 
with animation. Her brown hair fell in 
ringlets on her shoulders, and there was 
something in her person and manner sin- 
gular and striking. She was ambassadress 
at Berlin in 1798. Idolized in the circle 
of fashion, her rank, her wit, her quali- 
ties, rendered her one of the first women in 
Europe. Her charms inspired her hus- 
band’s secretary of legation with a fatal pas- 
sion. ‘The Baron was then Russian am- 
bassador at Venice. This rendered her 
name still more celebrated ; and she wrote 
a delightful novel, in which she relates, 
with the deepest sensibility, the fate of the 
unfortunate young man who committed 
suicide for her; which served to fix the 
attention of Europe on the heroine. This 
work, intituled Valerie (her christian name) 
is written with an enthusiasm, and in a 
vein, announcing an ardent and disturb- 
ed mind, that would seek, beyond the 
sphere of common ideas and reasonable 
thoughts, a purer atmosphere. At the 
commencement of the revolution, Ma- 
dame K. visited and resided in the south 
of France, with her daughter-in-law, Sophia 
de Krudener (since married to a Spaniard), 
and her two children. A year after, she 
returned to Germany, and from that period 
to 1805 or 1806, history is silent respecting 
her. At that epoch she appeared again on 
the scene, not as the brilliant Prussian 
ambassadress, but as the penitent Magda- 
lene. She now conceived herself to be a 
messenger of the Almighty, and possessed 
of an irresistible calling. The vase of per- 
fume was broken ; she forgot distinctions, 
friendships, and all the vanities of the 
world ; she wept over mankind, their 
errors, and even her own youth. She had 
been a widow for some years, and she 
divided her time between her mother and 
those works of charity of which she was 
prodigal, and which soon drew upon her 
the suspicions of government. A great 
number of persons in distress, to whom she 
gave an asylum, and provided for all their 
wants, followed her wherever she went. 
Valerie stated her mission to be to esta- 
blish the reign of Christ on earth : and this 
she pursued with an ardent perseverance 
and ultra-evangelical zeal. However, the 
monarchs of the earth were displeased with 
this street-teaching. Dismissed with rude- 
ness from the states of the King of Wir- 
temburgh, she found hospitality for “— 
an 
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and her company of the faithful, in the do- 
mains of the Elector of Baden. By degrees, 
she became herself one of the powers of 
Europe. The cabinets of princes leagued 
against her predictions, and she marched 
from kingdom to kingdom, by means of 
negociations ; for it was not every state 
that would admit this imperium in imperio. 
The events of the earth followed their 
course, and Napoleon fell. Valerie con- 
sidered this a propitious moment for the 
eonversion of mankind, which she had so 
courageously undertaken. To Paris she 
followed the Emperor Alexander, whom 
she called The Lord’s Anointed, and whom 
she seriously believed chosen by heaven to 
be the regenerator of the world: there, 
giving herself up entirely to the delirium of 
her disordered imagination, she left no 
means untried to make proselytes. In 
mystic conferences, in which a young Gene- 
vese, named Empeytas, seconded her, she 
explained the ancient prophecies, and those 
of the north, and called to her aid Visions, 
voices from heaven, and day-dreams and 
night-dreams. 

The powers of the earth went three 
times a-week to these theurgic and myste- 
rious assemblages, where the purple of the 
autocrat of the north humbled itself before 
the words. of this extraordinary woman. 
Public opinion has long assigned to Ma- 
dame Krudener the religious ceremony of 
the Camp of Virtue, and the Holy Alli- 
ance —as productions of her fervent 
brain; and no one has attempted to con- 
tradict the public voice. Subject herself 
to the empire of that glowing faith, to 
which she easily converted all who heard 
her without distrust, this woman, whom 
we cannot blame without pitying, and on 
whom the philosopher looks with more 
compassion than surprise, very frequently 
fancied herself transported into the regions 
of death and eternal] life, and that there she 
held converse with the angels: thus, after 
the death of young Labedoyére (to whose 
sorrows, previous to his execution, she paid 
the tribute of abundant weeping), she shed 
tears of joy; she had seen him, she said, 
clothed with celestial glory—she had spoken 
tohim, and he had answered, “ Iam happy !”’ 
David (by this name she designated the 
Lord’s anointed, the Emperor Alexander) 
quitted Paris, and she followed him. From 
this period, her life was a series of trials 
and tribulations, which she received as 
gifts from heaven. 

Her friends in Germany had forgotten 
her ; her faithful flock had abandoned their 
leader. She was forbidden to enter France ; 
she wandered from one Swiss canton to 
another, tormented and persecuted by the 
a ae bon — let her have: no 

st. ength, the canton of Argovie 
offered her an asylum: aided by M1 Em- 
peytas, she preached a long time at Arau 
and its vicinity ; thousands of the faithful 
hastened from the borders of the lakes and 








mountains, to eat the } : 
hands of the founder waren rom the 
The prophetess, Standing on, ae 
preached for five or six hours t ro 
the open air; and these hale ta & 
tions, these long journies, the ray 
sleep and the want of food, had noha.” 
the health of Valerie. « Behold me.” . 
would say, “am I not in my own y 2 
a perpetual miracle !”’ stim: 
Valerie, catechizing the Sovereigns, the 
great, the sinners of the earth, and the 
of the nineteenth century, offers g paral! 
to Virgil’s Pythonissa. “Unfortunately ig 
the Baroness de Krudener, human jays 
declared themselves in direct Opposition tp 
the divine laws announced by the prophe. 
tess. The flock was dispersed, the ores 


of the humble Pythonissa were declan - 


seditious, and she was obliged to return ty 
her own country. 

Here she languished under an inteniy. 
tion from her guardian friend and disciple, 
** David,” to teach or preach ; her follower 
no longer were permitted to form a body; 
and, as the flame of fanaticism, like every 
other flame, requires constant feeding, her 
followers fell away, and, no doubt, relapsed 
into the “ sinfulness of sin,” and she was 
suffered to expire in the Crimea, almost 
alone and forgotten, in the month of Janv. 
ary last. ‘To Madame Krudener is owing, 
it is said, the conversion of M. Benjamin 
de Constant. Such was the awe her wonls 
sometimes inspired, that her hearers, and 
M. Benjamin de Constant with the resi 
fell flat on their faces in her presence. 


- 


SIGNOR POLI. 


Died at Naples, on the 7th April, 6. 
Saverio Poli, a man of considerable em- 
nence in the literary world—Director of 
the Military Academy of Naples, Fellow of 
the Royal Scciety of London, and of severt! 
other learned bodies. He was formerly 
tutor to his Majesty the present King ot 
Naples, who always treated him with bo 
greatest respect and affection. His Ma) . 
visited him but a short time oad 
death, and honored him by writing ton 
a most affectionate letter on his — 
to the throne. Signor Poli was born & 
Molfetta in 1746, and studied in the we 
versity of Padua: he was the oor 
Morgagni, Facciolati, Polem!, 
Valsecchi, and other eminent oe : 
was sent by the government to poe 
Germany, France, and England, coed 
the purpose of viewing the ae vi vA 
chinery in those countries. ich 
works are his Natural Philosophy, © sis 
has gone through ten editions, © 
Treatise on Testacea, in twe - a 
third is not published, but, wT eal i 
is ready for the press. The wd Abbe 
condueted with great splendour, md afte 
Scolti delivered a very handsome # 
mg discourse on the occasion. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VARIETIES. 


DOMESTIC. 
[HPROVEMENT S at Buckingham 
House and Waterloo Place.—The new 
elevation will be Grecian, and of stone, 
advanced in front of the present building, 
which will be re-arranged sO as to form a 
magnificent gallery, in which the beautiful 
sollection of pictures belonging to his Ma- 
‘esty, and which are scattered about in the 
diferent palaces, will be mostadvantageously 
disposed. ‘The soil procured by widening 
the canal, and other excavations, 1s to be 
employed in raising a mound, which is to be 
thickly planted, and exclude the views of the 
new stables from every part of the domains. 
From what we have learned of the plan of 
the projected improvements connected with 
the removal of the court from Carlton- 
house, and which, it is generally under- 
stood, are principally suggested by the 
King himself, the alteration will be one of 
the most splendid yet effected in that part 
ofthe town. A square, corresponding with 
Waterloo-place, will be opened towards the 
garden, but separated from it by an iron 
railing. ‘To the right and left of this, facing 
the garden on a terrace, four or six first- 
rate houses will be erected, and three more 
on the site of the present riding-house—all 
of which will have the advantaye of a view 
into the garden and park; while from Re- 
gent-street the view will be uninterrupted 
across the Parade to Westminster- Abbey. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than such a 
prospect. On the other hand, the magni- 
licent change to be worked at Charing-cross 
will secure to London a “ Place,’’ not to be 
equalled in grandeur and variety in any city 
in Europe. From this grand square, in 
which (as described in our former number 
for June, page 434) a fae-simile of the Par- 
thenon, the portico of St. Martin’s-chureh, 
the Heralds’-college, the College of Physi- 
cians, the Union-club, the Athensean-club, 
and a splendid facade in place of the present 
buildings of the King’s-Mews, are to be 
collected ; a street.upon the same scale as 
Regent-street is to be built, annihilating all 
the neighbourhood of the Seven- Dials, and 
part of St. Giles’s, and leading directly to 
the British-Museum. In the front of the 
Museum, it is proposed to insulate the 
church of St. George, Bloomsbury, and leave 
a grand area in front of that building; while, 
at the other end of the street, the beautiful 
church of St. Martin (see the article above 
referred to) is also to be insulated—a 
change Which not only will bring that mag- 
nificent structure to the eye of the public, 
but also place the front of Northumberland- 
house as a feature in the square to which 
we have already referred :—a feature, how- 
ever, from the prison-like style of architecture 
of its front, most lamentably incongruous 
with the attic elegance of every other part of 
the plan in econtem plation. But probably the 
taste and ample means of the Duke 
Moytuty Mac. No. 412.—Supp. 





of Northumberland will induce him to re- 
move this blot of barbarism; and replace it 
by a front of more real grandeur and of 
more congenial proportions. 

Patent Houses.— A gentlemay has just 
obtained patents for making improved yen- 
tilating bricks, in various new moulds, 
capable of admitting free currents of pure 
air to all parts of buildings, particularly to 
the ends of beams, joists, between floors, 
roofs, wainscots, &e. 

The object in view is, if possible, to ren- 
der wood proportionably as durable as wails. 

The most respectable architects of all 
ages have universally aimed at this object, 
and agree, that ventilation prolongs the 
natural durability of timber of all sorts; 
for which purpose, various partial, imper- 
fect and expensive experiments have been 
made. 

It is, however, most extraordinary, that 
builders, aware of the value and importance 
of ventilation, have never devised means to 
apply the remedy effectually. 

If the free circulation of air be the pro- 
per remedy, that object appears to have 
been fully accomplished by the patentee, 
with the simplest and cheapest methods— 
in fact, without extra expense. His no- 
tice was attracted towards the prevention 
of dry-rot in the navy, at Portsmouth, 
during the war ; and he states, that his im- 
provement will always prevent the danger 
of its destruction. 

The patentee, Mr. Burridge, formerly a 
reputable merchant of Portsmouth, wrote 
a treatise, on the origin and remedies of 
naval dry-rot, a few years ago ;—since then, 
he has published ‘ Britannia’s Protest” 
(a pamphlet), and the “ Tanner’s Key 
(the only book extant on the art of tanning 
leather); and, we are now informed, be 
has resolved to publish a “ Treatise on 
Civil Architecture,” embracing a new 
system, and promising a new era in that 
science, one effect of which will be the pre- 
vention of smoky chimnies. 

The object appears one of the utmost 
magnitude and utility to the pubiic, pro- 
vided houses are not thereby rendered too 
damp or too cold in winter, because 
strength and ornament are promised to 
be united with unusual durability. 

We understand Mr. Burridge’s improve- 
ments are inapplicable to old buildings. 
But the metropolitan buildings in progress 
this summer are immense—the demand for 
bricks is equally immense beyond all exam- 
ple ; and we are assured the duty, last year, 
increased above £1,000 weekly, compared 
with 1823; and this year probably will 
yield a similar addition to the excise. At 
all events, it is thought the manufacture of 
pricks this season will exceed whatever may 
be made in any future year, for it isa fact, 
that the whole quantity made last year were 
used before the season for making began this 
41 Spring ; 
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spring ; and many buildings were waiting for 
new bricks, so that great quantities have 
been removed from the kilns to the buildings 
in carts, quite HOT and smoking: the spec- 
tacle certainly was novel—it is the best 
proof of staple trades and prosperity—for it 
gives life to all others. 

We are unacquainted with the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Burridge’s methods-—they 
are in our opinion worthy of scrutiny ; and 
we shall be glad of any means of ascertaining 
the particulars as soon as possible; and, if 
the result be satisfactory, should hope it is 
not too late for its introduction into the 
buildings now rising in all quarters. 

Captain Clifford, of his Majesty’s ship 
Euryalus, has brought with him to Eng- 
land the celebrated manuscript upon Papy- 
rus of a portion of Homer’s Iliad, belong- 
ing to W.J. Bankes, Esq. M.p., for the 
University of Cambridge. This manu- 
script was discovered in the island of Ele- 
phantina, in Upper Egypt, by a French 
gentleman. It is written in what are 
termed Uncial letters, of the most beauti- 
ful form, and may probably be ascribed to 
the age of the Ptolemies. The most re- 
markable feature connected with this an- 
cient and invaluable manuscript is, that 
there are accents, which must have been 
added by a later hand. It contains only 
the last Book. 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 

Famars (near Valenciennes ).— The search 
for antiquities in this place is going on very 
successfully. Two bath-rooms, of beautiful 
construction, have lately been disecovered— 
the bottum and sides of marble, and the 
walls of stucco, of a colour upon which 
time has made no impression. The descent 
is down two steps of marble. 

A pillar of Roman masonry has also been 
discovered, seven feet below the soil; and 
two fine bronze vases, elegantly formed, 
filled with Roman medals of silver, of the 
year 700. These vases are entire, and in 
fine preservation—one weighing 34 Ibs., the 
other 23 lbs.: the largest contained 4,765 
medals, and the other 3,480. They are in 
better preservation than any that have as 
yet been found. There are a small number 
of the consularies of Augustus, Otho, &c. 
up to Constantine the Great: these latter 
are as brilliant as if they had but just 
issued from the treasury; which leads one 
to presume, that the vases were deposited 
in the time of, or soon after, that emperor— 
at the commencement of the 4th century. 
1 a following statement shews the num- 

pr of the French Clergy, on the Ist Jan. 
1825 :—— Archbishops and Bishops, 75; 
Vicars-general, 287 ; Titular Canons, 725 ; 
Honorary Canons, 1,255; Rectors, 2,828 - 
Curates, 22,2235 ; Vicars, 5,396; Priests of 
parishes, authorized to preach and receive 
Governor LSBs, Pest employed 

8, @ssors in Seminaries, 
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$76. The number of 


in the Seminaries amou 
the Nuns to 19,271. Total sega 8! 
candidates for the priesthood, if thi. Th 
ber be taken as an average, being ts Nnye 
according to the ordinary durati _ 
life, to maintain a com 
than 150,000 priests. 
GERMANY, 
A Natural Eolian Lyre.—Near Trvbe 
in the grand duchy of Baden, there se 
chasm in a mountain, not only Temarkabie 
for the romantic nature of the SCene, but for 
the extraordinary sounds which Occasionally. 
issue from it. This latter peculiarity wa; 
first observed at the end of the seventeen 
century, by some soldiers stationed on thea. 
joining heights, who heard melodious tons 
resounding from the tops of some fir trees 
which grow beside a water-fall in a neigh- 
bouring wood. The current of air, asceni. 
ing and descending through the chasm, r- 
ceives a counter impulse from an abrupi 
angle of rock, and acting on the tops of the 
trees and shrubs, forms a natural Eolia 
Harp, the tones of which are accompanied 
by the gurgling of the neighbouring water. 
fall. The religious spirit, which was the 
prevailing characteristic of the age, led the 
soldiers to regard this phenomenon as tle 
result of supernatural agency. : On approach. 
ing the spot whence the music issued, they 
found aflixed to the tallest group of fir 
trees a wooden image of the Virgin, holding 
the infant Jesus in her arms. This image 
was fixed up in the year 1680, by Frederic 
Schwab, a citizen of Tryberg, as a memona 
of his having been cured of Jeprosy by the 
water of the mountain spring. The soldiers, 
however, conjectured that the image had 
been brought thither by angels, and that 
the aerial music which had attracted them 
to the spot, was the singing of a ~ 
choir in praise of the mother of God. 
placed a tin capsule over the image, Ml 
scribed upon it the following words = 
Sancta Maria, patrona militum, ora prom “A 
Near the image was placed a box for : 
reception of offerings, which soon — 
sufficiently numerous to defray the ro 
of erecting a wooden chapel on the spot. 
ITALY. : 
Two new frescos have JI 
covered at Pompeii, which 
markable for the correctness 0! | 
sign, and for the excellence of theit = 
ing. They represent Brisels — me 
Achilles, and the nuptials of The ‘a the 
Peleus. These pictures = _ 
ylace in which they were foune. " 
' The project of uniting the Lakes of Ge 
neva and Neufchatel is aga 
They are separated by a erm 2 coll 
three leagues. The Lake of Gen Medite 
municates by the Rhone with the , Thiele 
ranean—that of Neufchatel by ¢ saat 
the Aer, and the Rhine. with the “equi 
The junction of the two seas W! and some 
canal of three leagues In ent e Rhone 
works to render several parts © navigable 
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It is said that a M. Vevey is 


navigable. 
about to furnish the necessary funds for 


this interesting undertaking, and to super- 
intend the operations. 
NETHERLANDS. 

A Brussels journal announces, that 
among the productions of industry which 
will be sent from Western Flanders to the 
exhibition at Haarlem, is a piece of cloth 
which has in its breadth 4,200 threads, so 
fae, that they cannot be discerned without 


a magnifying glass. This piece was spun‘ 


and woven by a brother and sister. There 


-js also a spindle of thread, imperceptible 


through fineness, which is valued at 400 
Duteh florins. 
SWITZERLAND, 

Iverdin.—Steam navigation having be- 
come so successful on the great lakes, it is 
determined to introduce it on the second 
and third class of lakes; and, for this pur- 
pose, a vessel is in preparation. This may 
be considered quite an enterprize, as the 
communication is interrupted by small 
rapids, and in many places the depth is 
insufficient. Some difficulty will occur in 
removing these obstacles ; but measures are 
taken to lend every assistance towards the 
completion of the work. 

Lausanne.——It is said that a junction 
between the Lakes of Geneva and Neuf- 
chatel is to be formed. Should this be car- 
ried into execution, it will be of great con- 
sequence to France, Switzerland, and the 
adjacent provinces. It is curious, that 
Napoleon, when First Consul, in 1803, 
contemplated this enterprize. It will open 
@ communication, by water, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Baltic. 

NORWAY. 

The budget of this kingdom for the year 
1824, allows to the University of Chris- 
tana an annual sum of 35,000 species, 
payable out of the public treasury. * Of 
this sum, 7,500 species are devoted to the 
library of the University, 400 to the pur- 
chase of astronomical instruments, and 
600 to the expenses of scientific travels 
and researches in the interior of the coun- 
try. Independent of this fund, the Uni- 
Versity possesses a fixed annual revenue 
of 15,000 species. 

GREECE. 

The 3d No. of the Chroniques du Levant 
contains 4 Summary of the Organization of 
the Public School at Chios, and of its Plan 
Y Instruction. There are thirteen pro- 
lessors ; and the classes of instruction are 
very numerous. 

HAITI. 

The Haitians, in order to show their 
esteem forthe memory of M. Delille Laprée, 
have republished his works. In a discourse 
Pronounced before the National Lyceum, 
of which he was the Director, he enume- 
fated the advantages which had resulted 
from the various schools and societies of 
learning and art established in Haiti, more 
particularly the National Lyceum. He 


~~ 


concluded by admonishing the young Hai- 
tians to give themselves up to study, but to 
love thetr country above all things, and show 
that nothing is impossible to the sons of 
Africa ; and though Haiti, by its consti- 
tution, had put a check upon the warlike 
spirits of its sons, by itself assigning the 
ocean tor its limit, there was no obstacle 
agaist their aspiring to a softer and more 
durable glory—the conquest of the Arts 
and Sciences ; and, with them, the respect 
and admiration of the world. There are 
also several poems by the same author. 
AMERICA, 

The gold mines of North Carolina, be- 
tween the 35th and 36th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 80th and S8lst of west 
longitude, on the southern side of the state, 
are spread over a space of not less than 
1,000 square miles; in almost every part 
of which region, more or Jess of this pre- 
cious metal may be found, at or near the 
ground: but its true bed isa thin stratum 
of gravel, enclosed in pale blue, but some- 
times yellow mud. Rocky rivers and tri- 
butaries, cutting through this stratum 
(which varies from three to eight feet in 
thickness), prove the most fruitful lo- 
calities. ‘The prevailing rock, in the gold 
country, is argillite, which has been sup- 
posed to be the peculiar repository of the 
metal ; but further examination has proved 
it to extend beyond the slate, over a region 
of granite and gneiss. The country is 
barren and unfruitful, and the inhabitants 
mostly poor and ignorant. The principal 
mines are—Anson Mine, Reed’s Mine, 
and Parker’s Mine.. If we suppose gold- 
dust derived from diluvial action on masses 
of the same metal, two well-known facts 
will be readily explained—the general dif- 
fusion of gold-dust in the sands of different 
countries—and the circumstance, that many 
anciently auriferous rivers are so no longer, 
Of these we may mention the Tagus, the 
Po. the Pactolus, and the rivers of France, 
which appear, heretofore, to have been 
more so than now. The dust derived from 
diluvial action may be conceived to be 
exhausted, or washed away, in the course 
of ages. 

Oolite, which was thought not to occur 
in situ in North America, unless, perhaps, 
inthe Ohio district, has been very distinctly 
characterized by Dr. J. H. Steel, of Saratoga 
Springs, in the New York state. It is 
composed of black grains, included in a 
grayish basis. A farmer brought the spe- 
cimen, as large as a man’s hand, saying he 
had picked it up on his farm, and that it 
contained ‘ Petrified Mustard Seed.’ 

Carbonate of Iron (pale yellow, passing 
to brown, reddish brown, and even blackish 
brown) has been found in abundance at 
Plymouth, Vermont, U.S. M. Boue 
writes, in a letter to Dr. Webster, Boston, 
America—“ Being desirous of going into 
Sclavonia, I was compelled to stop, having 
had the misfortune»te wisoned, by my 
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servant and coachman, with datura stra- 
monium. On recovering my reason, I 
found I had been robbed of every thing. 
Without a single letter, I found myself in a 
wretched solitary inn, on the limits of 
Wallachia, in the midst of a woody coun- 
try; the roads covered with soldiers, and 
the immense forest infested with great 
crowds of robbers.” ‘This gentleman, in 
an account of his extended travels, makes 
some geological observations, particularly 
with respect to fossils, that contradict Cu- 
vier’s theory. 

In an excursion from Plainfield, Con- 
necticut, towards Savoy, Massachusetts, a 
rocking-stone was examined in the vicinity 
of the latter place. It is of granite, ve- 
nerable with the mosses and lichens of the 
country. It may be moved with ease (even 
by the wind, it is said), and without much 
noise, so as to describe an are of about five 
inches. The rock on which it rests is a 
coarse granite, curiously contorted, and 
apparently stratified at an angle of 45° W. 
The rocking-stone is about twelve tons 
weight ; it lies on the very summit of the 
ledge, and seems to touch in three points, 
nearly in a right line across the strata. 
There is, it is confidently stated, another 
rocking-stone in New Marlborough, Berk- 
shire county. At Lanesborough, is a very 
remarkable limestone rock, about twenty- 
six feet long and eighteen broad, lying on 
another rock of the same kind, for about 
two feet and a half, and having no support 
at either end, but appearing ready to slide 
off, and crush the beholder. It therefore 
looks like a magnificent rocking-stone ; 
but it is immoveable. 

The territory of Florida, between the 
25th and 3lst degrees of north latitude, 
extending over about 40,000 square miles, 
has been little explored, and regarded as 
wholly alluvial—a land of morasses and 
sands; but the more recent examinations 
of intelligent travellers have ascertained 
that it embraces extensive and elevated 
secondary districts, combining features of 
peculiar geological interest; while the 
zoological varieties are not less pleasing. 
The few white settlers who have passed 
two seasons in Alachna have retained their 
health, ngtwithstanding some were from 
northern climates. Emigration has recently 
been considerable. The Seminole Indians 
do not appear to have a form of worship, 
but they believe in a Supreme Being. 
According to their tradition, the world was 
created by the Great Spirit—he formed 
three men, an Indian, a white and a black 
man; the Indian was the most perfect : 
they were called into his presence, and 
directed to select their employments—the 
Indian chose a bow and arrow, the white 
a book, and the black a spade. They had 
heard of our Saviour, but supposed he had 
been put to death by the Spaniard. 

Dr. Dwight speaks of “a rock which is 
said to have moved a considerable distance 


from the spot where it anciently ¢t 
man of unquestioned reputatio 
dent near the spot, declared 
years since, the top of this rocks = 
ordinary height of the water, was 4 
two feet below its surface, ang fifte ns 
twenty rods (or sixteen and a half “ « 
further from the causeway than wh rm 
saw it—the shore has unquestionahj 
mained as it then was. Tie top of the = 
is now at least two feet above the tae. 
This height it is declared to have rer 
imperceptibly, year by year, for many year, 
advancing towards the shore, and standine 
continually in water more and more gh} 
low. The water is, evidently, of the same 
depth, now, as formerly—as is proved by 
the appearance of the stone. When y 
came to the rock, which was standing 
where the water was scarce knee-deep, ye 
found a serpentine channel behind it, aboy 
fifteen rods in length, towards the deeper 
water, some two or three feet below the 
common level of the bottom, on its borders,” 
This remarkable circumstance is attributed 
to the operation of the ice, which clings firmly 
to the rock, and, as it expands from the 
middle of the pond towards the shor, 
carries the rock with it. And this being 
the case reiteratedly, it is easy to see that, 
in several years, a rock might make a very 
perceptible progress.—Amer. Jour. 

Dr. Dwight speaks of New England, 
where the ice on the rivers and lakes 
forms to the thickness of three feet ; which 
accounts for the increased quickness with 
which the rock now moves—as, heretofore, 
only the thickest ice-formations could 
reach it. 

Self-taught Sculptor.—Mr. H. Auger, of 
Newhaven, by profession a wood-carver, 
has, without ever having had an opportunity 
of seeing a genuine bust, originated this 
pleasing art. in America, by executing two 
pieces, one a bust of Franklin, the other of 
Apollo, in a manner which 1s highly ex- 
tolled —and solely by his own 
efforts. 

At Vernon, Connecticut, on the 2th 
May 1824, the lightning fell upon a te 
standing about 200 yards from a house: it 
left few marks in its course down the on 
but tore up the earth at the tree-foot, a 
out producing other effects visible ies 
tree. It seems to have passed ten oF cm 
inches deep under the sod, which, m £ “ 
places, appeared a little raised along 
line of its supposed course of f Y into 
when the fluid appears to have divid : 
three portions, and, having thrown uP" 
stones and earth in various bey 
have dispersed without material aed A 

The project of uniting the a ath 
Pacific Oceans, alluded to in the ¢ a he 
Magazine for May last, P- 362, 18 
carried into execution without ae oid 

Discovery Ships.—A New 2 ae 
paper of the 16th December say°"" 
Discovery Ships weré among the wm cape 
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Cape Chedley, Hudson’s Straits, on the 
34 of August; they were about 1,200 
miles from Repulse Bay, where they in- 
tended to winter. ae 

Mr. G. Wallace, who lives in Braddock 
Fields, in America, has, during the present 
season, raised a considerable quantity of 
the Hyson Tea-plant. There is a tea made 
from a plant which goes by that name, and 
crows wild on the upper border of the 
Kenibac river ; it resembles, in flavour, the 
best Souchong. 

EAST-INDIES. 

Dr. Tyler has brought from Bencoolen 
ta Calcutta, two very fine species of the 
singular ape named Siamang by the Ma- 
lays) One of the Siamangs, a female, is 
very nearly three feet high, and is one of 
the best specimens hitherto procured. She 
js remarkably playful and docile, and ex- 
eeedingly gentle in her manners—without 
any of those traits of ferocity, or disgusting 
habits, which usually distinguish the mon- 
key tribe. Representations of this animal 
have found their way into works of natural 
history published in Europe, but they give 
altogether an incorrect notion. Beneath 
the lower jaw is a thin bag of skin, analo- 
gous to that attached to the adjutant; this 
the creature expands at pleasure, but most 
frequently when basking in the sun. This 


’ 


is not a receptacle for returning any portion 
of the food, which, as in the human species, 
is at once masticated, and passed into the 
stomach. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Sydney Gazettes to the 10th of February 
have been lately received. An expedition 
across the country to Western Port had 
been undertaken by two individuals, Messrs. 
Howell and Hume, which has led to the 
discovery of a very rich and extensive tract 
of country, before unknown, and which is 
described as “ the finest in point of soil, 
and the most English in point of climate.’ 
of any before explored. The utility of the 
discovery is much lessened by the difficulty 
of access to it by land, inasmuch, that 
between Sydney and Western Port there 
were no fewer than four distinct chains of 
mountains, some of them so lofty as to have 
the summits covered with snow in the 
midst of summer; but, the extreme fertility 
of the country around Western Port was 
such, that colonization, it was conceived, 
must necessarily follow it, and the commu- 
nication by sea presented no material ob- 
stacles either in point of time or difficulty 
of navigation. The port was excellent, and 
a navigable river, inferior to none in the 
colony, extended into the heart of the 
country. 








SUPPLEMENTARY REVIEW. 


HE Westminster Review Reviewed on 

the Subjects of Plague, Typhus Fever, 
and Quarantine.—There are few subjects 
that have been submitted to public investi- 
gation, the warm and even pertinacious 
discussion of which, pro and con, seem 
likely to be productive of more une- 
quivocal advantage to mankind, than 
that of the contagious or non-contagious 
nature of the plague. It is one of those 
questions, the value of which does not 
principally depend upon the vote or deci- 
sion that may be come to by those who 
unclasp the seals of the book of numbers. 
The advantage is in the discussion itself. 
The local question, indeed, which has 
brought the subject into the arena, and 
occasioned it to be so hotly disputed, namely, 
whether the cargoes of a few merchant 
vessels shall or shall not be occasionally 
delayed forty days from being brought into 
the market, to the vast inconvenience and 
delayed profit of a few merchant owners ? 
—is, in the estimate of a benevolent phi- 
losophy, scarcely worthy of serious con- 
sideration, much less of a hot dispute. 
But there are considerations of such deep 
import to the interests of science and hu- 
manity involved in the discussion, that, 
whatever may be the decision in summing 
up the respective arguments, it is not too 
mueh to say, that the thinking and inquir- 
ing part of mankind (and, ultimately, 


they lead the rest) cannot fail of being, 
henceforward, somewhat wiser and better 
in consequence of the investigation: and 
we trust that our readers, in general, will 
join with us in thanks to those scientific 
and ingenious correspondents, who have 
enabled us to devote so large @ portion of 
our present Supplement to the elucidation 
of the subject. 

Our Quarterly friends of the Westmin- 
ster have entered, as might be expected, 
with some warmth into the controversy ; 
and (as might be expected also) are to- 
lerably decisive in their opinion. It is a 
judgment, ex cathedrd, they pronounce; 
and they fulminate a tolerably distinct ana- 
thema against the understandings of those 
who do not bow to the authority of their 
tribunal. In this, however, they are not 
without precedent. The dogmatism began 
with the opposite party—grounded, we are 
ready to admit, upon less satisfactory evi- 
dence, and less efficient argument. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Reviewers, in 
speaking of what (to us at least) appear the 
very inconclusive facts and vague infe- 
rences of Sir Gilbert Blane, on the conta- 
gious nature of the yellow fever, had al- 
ready thus expressed themselves— 


«¢ We think that few men, not completely blinded 
by prejudice, or wedded to some favourite doctrine 
will reject, or doubt the evidence which has been 


brought forward respecting the contagious character 
which 
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which this fever evinced in the Bann, both at Ascen- 
sion and Bahia. If this evidence be questioned, it is 


in vain to look for further testimony in human 
affairs.” 


Now, for our part, though we lean much 
more to the side of the Westminster than 
the Chirurgical Review; and are perfectly 
satisfied that, to a considerable extent, the 
arguments advanced by the non-conta- 
gionists, and the positions laid down by Dr. 
Jarrold in our succeeding pages, are satisfac- 
“xy, almost to the verge of demonstration ; 
ve think the question, as yet, by no 
ripe for final adjudication—at least, 
1 adjudication as would be pro- 
nounegtt by a legislative interference, to 
the extent of the immediate abolition of 
the sanitary system of quarantine. We 
perfectly agree with the Westminster Re- 
viewer in the point of view in which the 
facts alleged of old “to prove that the 
plague is contagious,’”’ ought to be re- 
garded. 


‘* The earliest fact of this kind on record is that 
stated by Fracastorius in 1547, who affirms, that 
‘* out of one leather coat, there died five-and-twenty 
Germans, who put it on one after another.” This 
** fact” is said to have happened thirty years before, 
during a plague at Vienna; the narrator does not 
pretend to have witnessed it; he gives no testimony 
on the authority of others ; the scene is laid in Italy; 
the victims are Germans. Alexander Benedictus 
[Lib. de Peste, cap. 3] informs us, that there was a 
feather bed which was thrown aside into a remote 
corner of the house, because it was ‘* suspected to 
hold the plague in it, and that it raised the plague, 
by being shook up, seven years after, of which 5,90) 
people died in twelve weeks in Wratislaw.” And in 
another place, we are told by the same author, that 
** the pestilent contagion was shut up in a rag for 
fourteen years!” Forestus affirms, that a young 
man was seized with the plague, only ‘* by thrusting 
his hand into an old trunk wherein there was a cob- 
web, which in that instant made a plague” rise. 
The plague of London in 1665 is attributed to a 
Frenchman, who is said to have died of the disease 
in Drury-lane, and to have had in his possession 
some Turkish silk, which had been imported the 
preceding year from Holland, and in which the con- 
tagion resided, although there is no proof even of 
the existence of this Frenchman, much less that he 
died of the plague with silk in his possession, and 
that this silk came not from Lyons, but from Con- 
stantinople. During the epidemic in 1698, says Noah 
Webster, ‘‘a flock of quails flew over the chimney 
ef a house, in which several diseased persons were, 
2nd five of them fell dead upon the spot!” Such 
are the facts on which the elder contagionists relied : 
the three first are the principal circumstances ad- 
duced by Sennertus, to prove that the plague isa 
contagious disease, and they appear to have been 
fhe main, if not the only foundations, on which 
sanitary laws were first established.” 


Nor are we less disposed to the smile of 


credulity, when, among modern conta- 
#i0nists, 







** Dr. Wittman informs us that the brother of the 
French general Julien, who died of the plague in 
Egypt, had ** received the infection by taking a 
pinch of snuff from a box, out of which a person who 
had the plague on him at the time had also taken 
snuff ;” or when it is “ affirmed that a man drop- 
red down dead of the plague by standing on a Tur- 
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key carpet, and that a lad , 

Turkey handkerchief Preyer eee 
spot ¥ or that ‘in breaking Open —_ 3& 
opening a bale of cotton, containj the te 
plague, men have been struck down 2 
the pestilential vapours ;” or when “ Dr i ‘ 
Bozzi Granville relates to the Committee of 
House of Commons, that in Corfu in 1915 i 
who went into the church and touched the ion 
the great altar so as toshake it, in order to purify : 


was seized with the plague; that he instantly {e}j 
down on the steps of the altar, and that in thn 
hours, even before he could be carried tothe ion 
retto, he expired, with buboes under the arms, 21 
livid spots over the body.” por 


, F mec if Dr. W. Pym chooses to talk of 

nowing an instance of what he has yo 
acquaintance with by personal observation,” 
we can only say that he seems to have con 
sulted, for the meaning of English words, 
English Dictionaries only, with which we 
have no acquaintance. Nor have we much 
more respect for the logic of Dr. Tully, 
when he can find no better way of shewing 
that experience has proved the fallacy of 
the doctrine of what he calls fanciful theo- 
rists, on the non-contagion of the plague, 
than the following : 

‘* Thus, of the plague of Marseilles in 1720, the 
physicians of Paris believed that it was not conta- 
gious ; the fatal consequences are too well known: 
60,000 persons fell victims to the disease in the short 
space of seven months. The faculty of Sicily declared 
the distemper which ravaged the city of Messina in 
1743 not to be of a contagious nature, and in the 
short space of three months 43,(00 individuals were 
sacrificed. The theoretical doctrine of non-conta- 
gion is in these instances refuted by the plain denon- 
stration of facts.” 


Certainly nothing can be more ridiculous 
than to suppose that 60,000 people at Mar- 
seilles, and 43,000 in Sicily, could not die 
just as probably by the malaria of a 
infected atmosphere, as by contagion; of 
as if as great, or still greater devastation 
had never been spread in regions, and a 
times in which the orthodox faith, in the 
contagious nature of the disease, had never 
been called in question. Dr. Tully has, 
indeed, thought it necessary, for his ow! 
argument, to admit that— | 

‘«« This is a cause equally general in its operation 
with contagion : it might even be said to bemore ut 
versal in its influence; but,” continues he, “ thou- 
sands of human beings have breathed the same alr 
with those victims of pestilential distemper, ¥ho 
were hourly dying around them, and have yet re 
mained unaffected; therefore, the plague not dis 
seminated by any atmospheric cause.” 

No one can doubt that, whether infee- 
tion be spread by contagion or et 
state of the atmosphere, al] persons nae 
equally liable to the influence of en 
tion; there must be a predisposition to - i 
in the constitution, or the infection ' 


e 
not be imbibed. Even arog ho 
j hich 1s , 
contagious nature of wl cach 
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tioned, infects not all that app that are 


All do not fall into canine sence by 
bit by a mad dog. . , 
some practitioners, that no 
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. pitten really imbibe the virus. And, 
by the way, itis more than probable that 
the number would be very considerably 
diminished, if the terror could be super- 
seded, and the imagination kept quiet. 
Go, also, in states of atmosphere unques- 
tionably impregnated with malaria, some 
gre infected, and others breathe it without 
experiencing the same fatal effects. Both 
parties should remember, that though in- 
stances or examples, according to their 
roportionate numbers, are entitled to con- 
sideration in the argument of probabilities, 

evet their negative examples prove nothing : 
ad, in our Opinion, the whole issue of 
the investigations has gone no farther yet 
than to a calculation of the probabilities for 
or against contagion. The balance of those 
robabilities is, we confess, very greatly on 
the side of the non-contagionists. However, 
itis no small triumph to the agitators of the 
question, that the discussion has exposed 
and demonstrated the inhumanity, the in- 
eficacy, and the absurdity of many of the 
expedients hitherto adopted, with a view to 
arresting the progress of supposed conta- 
gions; expedients which there can be no 
doubt have, in many instances, contributed 
as much to the aggravation of the direful ra- 
vages Of the disease, as they have to the 
moral degradation and brutalizing of the hu- 
man character. 


of the 


“We do not speak without weighing the import 
of the words we use, when we affirm that, in the 
whole range of physical and moral agencies, there is 
not one capable of producing in human beings, feel- 
ings and actions of such gross selfishness, and there- 
fore capable of rendering human beings so utterly 
base, as the belief of the common doctrine of conta- 
gion. The history of every epidemic furnishes but 
too abundant evidence of this truth. ‘ I have seen 
the fears and credulity of many so wrought on,” says 
Dr.Mitchell, speaking even of the ord'‘nary epide- 
mics of our own country, ‘‘ that the house where a 
fever patient lay sick was deserted and shunned by 
the very relatives.” ‘* These opinions respecting its 
contagious nature,” says Dr. Barker, speaking of 
the late epidemics which ravaged Ireland, ‘‘seem to 
have taken complete hold on the minds, even of the 
poorer classes, as app-ars by the practice so generally 
followed by them ofercluding from their families those 
who had sickened with fever.” 

“So convinced were the poor of the disease being 
infectious, that their conduct in many places towards 
itinerants, and, in particular, itinerant beggars, from 
being kind and hospitable, had become stern and 
repulsive; they drove all beggars from their doors, 
charging them with being the authors of their great- 
est misfortunes, by spreading disease through the 
‘ountry.” The causes whi jy produced mendicants 
in frightful numbers, are thus cxplained by Dr. 
Barker, ** The better class2s were disabled from 
gving employment to the poor: the poor, unable to 
pay their rents, quitted their tenures, or were ejected 
fom them, and assembled in wandering hordes.” 
And yet these are the unhappy beings against whom 
thete was such a cruel combination, that ‘‘ con- 
“ables were stationed on the highways to drive them 
‘Way, and prevent them from entering the towns ; 
Enger. posts were put up in severa! places, warning 
them off ; several catholic clergymen from the altar 
Cenounced the practice of harbouring them ; and in 


Roscommon, the magistrate, attended by a physi; 
cian and the priests, went through the town and ad- 
monished the people not to harbour them.” During 
the prevalence of epidemic fever in America, we are 
informed, that the instances of “the abandonment 
of the sick, even by parents and children, are often 
most horrible.” 


Can we rejoice too much in the extend- 
ed agitation of a question, the general evi- 
dence and general reasoning upon which 
have done so much: towards the demonstra~ 
tion of the absurdity of a large portion, at 
least, of those apprehensions, which thus 
extinguish every feeling of the human heart, 
and worse than brutalize our nature? Nor 
do we withhold our sanction to the cogent 
arguments of the W. R., p. 529, on the 
futility and inconsistency, generally speak- 
ing, of our existing sanitary regulations ; 
but we cannot, therefore, agree, notwith- 
standing the ‘“ demonstrations’ of Dr. 
Maclean, in his “‘ Liverpool lecture,”’ that 
the Legislature “ must,’’ at least, without 
further evidence and deliberation —nay, with- 
out preliminary negociation or understand- 
ing with other commercial states, “ repeal 
the remaining part of the quarantine sys- 
tem.” 

To say nothing, that, in reference to 
legislative enactment, this ought not to be 
considered as a question of probabilities, 
but of certainties ;—to say nothing upon 
the utter impropriety of balancing, for a 
moment, the trifling forty-days’ inconve- 
nience to a few merchants and ship-owners 
in the delay of removing their bales of 
merehandize from the freighted vessels to 
the warehouses of the owners, or to the mart 
in which they are to be disposed of, against 
even the most remote possibility of importing 
a pestilence that might half-depopulate the 
land—or even against the agitating appre- 
hension of such a calamity,—let us reflect 
upon the commercial consequences that 
might result from the hasty and insulated 
abolition, on our part, of the existing qua~ 
rantine ; which is not the law and usage ot 
this country alone, but, under certain mod:- 
of all the mercantile nations of 
Europe—of the world. Should England, 
therefore, abolish the quarantine, howevet 
absurd and inefficacious, while the other 
commercial nations are yet unsatisfied of 
the propriety of such abolition : while the 

Se Sa » nations upon the sub- 
yrejudices of those nations | P Aes 
ect still remain—or are politi y kep . ’ 
haps (as in such case would be probable 
8 a ld it not, in all likelihood, 
enough): would 1 ’ aes - 

illo sequence, that England itself 
result as a conseq e, er 
would come to be considered as one 0 

‘sc liable to be a medium for the 
countries Habie : 
7 f pestilence ?—would not a new 
diffusion of P ~~ 
re popular species of prejudice 
J! ‘ited against her commerce ? 
created and excitec age ee é 
would not new, and more effectiy e, restric- 
tions be imposed upon it m foreign ports ? 
nyyin overnments Ot 
would not the envy! g¢£ 4a sts: 
Europe (all sufficiently hostile at heart, 
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and, plausibly enough, put our merchant- 
men and merchandize under quarantine, 
because we had abolished that quarantine 
on vessels from suspected ports, which the 
old prejudices of Europe have regarded as 
the only effectual barrier against the im- 
portation of the plague ? 

Can we doubt the avidity with which our 
most grateful friends of the Holy Alliance 
would avail themselves of such a pretence? 
Can we doubt that the superlative grati- 
tude of Bourbon France would be as 
prompt in organizing a Cordon Sanitaire 
against the infection of English commerce, 
as against Spanish constitutionalism? Of 
all those thrones which, by the prodigal 
expenditure of English blood and English 
treasure, we have preserved or restored, is 
there one which does not regard us with a 
jealous and envying eye? Is there one 
which does not dread the example of our 
liberty, and hate us for that very pro- 
sperity which rendered us competent to 
their preservation? Is there one that would 
not as eagerly co-operate in any continental 
- system for the obstruction and exclusion of 
our commerce, as that Napoleon would 
himself have done, whom we tore from his 
throne, and chained, like another Prome- 
theus, to a rock, for the preservation of 
their dominion, and the gratification of 
their revenge ?—in short, that would not, 
as Mr. Coleridge, in former times, expressed 
himself, shew its “‘hate and envying scorn ;”’ 

‘*___________ and with eager wondering, 

Hear Destruction, like a vulture, scream” 
over the wreck of our commercial and 
national prosperity? Let us not merely, 
for the trifiing consideration of a little 
occasional and temporary inconvenience to a 
few merchant-dealers, give the governments 
of those nations a popular pretence for an 
extensive, and perhaps effectual, indulgence 
of such hostility. Let us pursue the in- 
quiry with unabated ardour, and continue 
to diffuse valuable information, upon a 
subject of vital importance to myriads of 
millions, born and to be born, till the con- 
viction (if the truth be with us) shall be as 
universal as the importance; and the time 
shall arrive when we can act upon it with 
politic security. Happily, the question is 
taken up in the scientific circles of France 
also; the intellect and research of Europe 
seem engaging in the inquiry: science and 
humanity are in the way of deriving, already, 
important advantages from the discussion ; 
and the time may not be distant, when not 
only quarantine may be abolished, but more 
effectual measures devised and appealed to, 
for exterminating infectious pestilence. 


The History of Paris, from the earliest 
Period to the present Day; containing a 
Description of its Antiquities, Public Build- 
ings, Civil, Religious, Scientific and Com- 
mercial Institutions. With numerous His- 
torical Facts and Anecdotes, hitherto un- 
published, tending to illustrate the different 
Eras of French History, particularly the 
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eventful Period of the ; 

ts added an phe — hic 
of the Church of St. Denis . m4 ‘Ae Nitin 
the V; tolation of the Royal Nels nt 
tant Statistical Tables, derived frog, 
Sources, &¢., &c. 3 vols. 8v0 opr 
Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria. 


A, and W. Galignani, Paris, 
mised in our preceding No, (p. 543) 
some extracts from this amusing wor} 
whose title we here give at eet 
the best abridgment or outline of jis 4. 
. : S$ Con. 

tents. The difficulty is not in redeemin, 
our pledge: but, in keeping within bounds * 
It would be easy to fill our whole supple. 
ment with interesting extracts from thes: 
three thick octavos. All which cay he 
called history, however, in the generally 
accepted signification of the term is con. 
prized in the Introduction, which occupies 
138 closely printed pages of the firs 
volume ; but which might easily have been 
spread through more than twice that nup. 
ber, and have made a very decent moder 
trade volume of itself. It consists of four 
sections. 1. Of the Origin and Founda- 
tion Of Paris. 2. State of Paris under 
the Romans and the Franks of the Firs 
and Second Races. 3. Paris under the 
Third or Capetian Dynasty. 4 Paris 
from the Death of Louis XVI. to the pre. 
sent time. Into this part it would he futile 
to enter, unless we could indulge. in con. 
siderable extent of quotation. The remain- 
der of this, and the whole of the succeeding 
volumes, is made up of materials that more 
properly fall under the respective descrip- 
tions of Topography, Antiquities, Biogr- 
phical Anecdotes, Public Institutions, &. 
From Chapter I. Churches, which extends 
through 369 pages, we shall make only two 
or three short extracts. 

‘* The Christians had no public temples or churches 
till about the year 230. The first church gr 
was built towards the year 375, under the reign 
the Emperor Valentinian I. ; it was dedicated to St 
Stephen, and was the only one in the city in 22, 
when Chilebert, son of Clovis, contributed very 
liberally towards its repair. It was then enlarge’, 
windows were put up, and a new church or chapel, 
dedicated to Our Lady, was added.” 

«© The church of Notre Dame, and several others 
in Paris, were founded upon the ruins of pag 
temples. A temple dedicated to Isis stood on the 
site now occupied by the church of Seat bom 
des-Prés; and on Montmartre was the temple 0 
Mars. Mercury or Pluto, who appear to have rs 
the same among the Gauls, had his temple 00 t 
Mons Leucotitius, on the spot where, before the . 
volution, was the convent of female Carmelites “ 
the rue Saint Jacques. The worship of the oe 
Cybele was celebrated near the site of the eres 
church of Saint Eustache. What an ample ® d 
here presented for reflection on the pe 
religious worship and the vicissitudes 0 


; ese 
affairs! It should be observed, a ah és 
sacred places were origianally nothing no temples 


consecrated to different divinities; for ma ny 
were built in Gaul till it became subject 
Roman yoke.” soc othet 
Church and Cemetery des Innocens.—“ —_ inne 
remarkable relics in this church, there was oat 
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Cent, entire both in flesh and bone, about a foot in 
length, and enclosed in a large crystal. On the sides 
were silver figures of Charlemagne and Saint Louis, 
and in front Louis XI. and his wife, on their knees. 
In 1437, 2 quarrel arising in this church between a 
man and a woman, the latter struck the man with her 
distaff, and a few drops of blood were spilt. Jacques 
du Chastelier, bishop of Paris, interdicted the church, 
untiia heavy sum should be paid pour reconcilier 
"lise. For twenty-two days all religious ceremonies 
were suspended, and the gates of the church and ce- 
metery were closed, so that no corpse could be in- 


terred there.” 

Chapter IT. treats of the royal and other 
palaces, gardens, &e. The following anec- 
dote is not entirely new to English readers ; 
but it is not hacknied enough to have lost its 
interest. 

«“ The Cardinal de Retz relates in his memoirs, that, 
having gone to the Louvre to visit the queen dowager 
of England, widow of Charles I., he found her in the 
bed-chamber of her daughter, afterwards Duchess of 
Orleans, and that she said to him, ‘‘ You see I am 
keeping Henrietta company; the poor child has been 
obliged to stay in bed to-day for want of a fire.” It 
is very true, adds he, that Cardinal Mazarin had not 
paid her pension for six months; nobody would give 
her credit, and there was no wood in the house. St. 
Froix, having related this anecdote, exclaims, ‘‘ O 
Henri IV., O mon mdtrie, O mon roi, c’est ta petite- 
fille qui manque Wun fagot pour se lever au mois de 
Janvier, dans le Louvre.” 

Bernini having been invited from Italy 
into France by a letter written by Louis 
XIV. with his own hand:— 


* The honours done to this artist are almost in- 
credible. After the Duke of Créqui had taken leave 
of the pope, with the ceremonies usual upon such 
occasions, he went with the same pomp to Bernini’s 
house, to request him to accompany him to France. 
In every town through which he passed, the king had 
given orders that he should be complimented, and 
that the accustomed presents should be made to him. 
Lyons, which never does this honour to any but 
princes of the blood, followed the example of other 
towns. Persons were sent from the court to prepare 
his meals on the road, and, when he drew near Paris, 
M. de Chambray, lord of Chantelou, steward of the 
household, was sent to receive him. Bernini arrived 
at Paris about the end of May, 1665. He occupied an 
hotel furnished with the meubles de la couronne, and 
attendants were appointed for him. On the 4th 
of June he was presented to the king, who gave him 
the most flattering reception... The first thing which 
he proposed, was to make a bust of his Majesty, and 
certainly this was no barrier to the royal favour. The 
bust was greatly admired, but it was otherwise with 
his designs for the facade of the Louvre. Neverthe- 
less, the prejudice of the court in Bernini's favour led 
tothe adoption of his plan, and on the 17thof October 
1665, the king himself laid the first stone of the 
facade with great splendour and magnificence. A 
Gold medal of the value of 2,400 francs was enclosed 
in the stone.”—** When the building reached above 
the ground, Bernini requested permission to return 
home, fearing to pass the winter in so cold a climate. 
Un the day previous to his departure, the king sent 
him a present of 3,000 louis-d’ors, with a certificate 
for a pension of 12,000 livres, and another of 1,000 
livres for his son.” 

_ Chapter III. is devoted to public build- 
ings. Chapter 1V. to hotels, ancient and 


modern, 
Monruty Mac. No. 412.—Supp. 


P Maison du poids du Roi.— “In 1321, the prerdt of 

aris, by order of the Parlement, caused the weights 
of the Mint to be adjusted: three sets of standard 
Weights were then made, of whichone was placedinthe 
hands of the Grocers’ Company, another deposited at 
the Mint, and a third at the Maison du Poids du Roi. 
In 1484, this right of the Grocers’ Campany was con- 
firmed by new ordinances, and they exercised it with 
regard to all tradesmen, except goldsmiths, who came 
within the jurisdiction of the Mint. Until 1434, 
the standard weights were merely masses of stone, 
shaped and adjusted. It is only since that period that 
brass weights have been used.” 

Hotel de Rambouillet.—“ This hotel, which succes- 
sively bore the names of Hotel d’O, de Noirmourtiers, 
and de Pisani, assumed that of Rambouillet, when 
Charles d’Angennes, Marquis of Rambouillet, who 
had married Mademoiselle de Vivonne, daughter of 
the marquis of Pisina, took up his residence in it, 
after the death of his father-in-law, and he caused it 
to be almost entirely rebuilt. The wit, the grace, and 
the varied accomplishments of Catherine de Vivonne, 
together with her taste for every thing connected with 
science and literature, drew to her hotel all the gens 
d’esprit de la cour et de la ville. A kind of academy 
was formed in it, and the poets and romance writers 
of the day emulated each other in celebrating this 
illustrious lady, and in commemorating the spot 
which she distinguished by her presence.”—In short, 
the house of this lady was so renowned in the republic 
of letters, that for a long time it was called Je Par- 
nasse Frangais. Those not admitted to it would have 
aspired to celebrity in vain, whilst to have entered it 
was a title to be reckoned among the beauwr-esprits of 
the time. The society of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
fell into pedantry, and a ridiculous affectation cf be!- 
esprit in writing and conversation, which Moliére 
satirized in his comedy of the Précieuses Ridicuiles, 
Nevertheless, it is generally admitted that this 
society, by exciting a taste for literature, prepared 
the way for the celebrated authors of the grand 
siecle.” 

‘+ Hotel de la Reyniére, Rue des Champs-Elysées.— 
This was once the residence of the famous M. Grimod, 
author cf the Almanach des Gourmands. The Duke 
of Wellington has several times resided here! ! !” 

Hotel de Soissons.—‘‘ It is worthy of observation 
that,'in 1604, Charles de Soissons purchased this hotel 
with all its dependencies, for the sum of {%),300 livres, 
and one hundred and fifty years after, the city of 
Paris paid for the ground alone 2,80),267 livres.” — 
A curious instance of change in the value 
of property ! 

Chapter V. carries the reader through the 
scientific institutions of Paris. We must 
satisfy ourselves with a single extract rela- 
tive to the origin of 

The University.—‘‘ Charlemagne, when he visited 
Italy, perceiving thatthe Franks were greatly in- 
ferior to the nations who preserved some traces of 
ancient civilization, formed the resolution of en- 
couraging the cultivation of letters by the establish- 
ment of schools in Gaul. The clergy, who at that 
period were extremely ignorant, afforded hira but 
little assistance in the execution of his project. He 
invited learned foreigners to his dominions, and ad- 
dressed letters to all the bishops and abbots, erfjoin- 
ing them to establish public or private schools in 
their churches and monasteries.” 

«« The object of Charlemagne seems, however, to 
have been the promotion of the influence of religion, 
rather than the extension of general knowledge. 
He kept near his person a great number of learned 
men, of whom several were Englishmen, who 
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formed a school, and co-operated by their counsel 
and exertions in the.accomplishment of his plan.” 

‘* Alcuinus, an Englishman, and disciple of the 
venerable Bede, in speaking of this school, says, ‘ It 
was anew Athens, as much superior to the ancient 
schools as the doctrine of Jesus Christ is to that of 
Plato. All the studies had a reference to religion, by 
which they were sanctified. The object of grammar 
was to read and transcribe the Holy Scriptures more 
correctly ; rhetoric and logic were studied for the 
purpose of understanding the fathers, and refuting 
heresies ; and music, in order tosing in the churches.’ 
Arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, which were 
also taught in the school, were called trivium, a spot 
into which three roads opened, because these 
branches of learning were only the means of attain- 
ing others more sublime.” 

** Charlemagne himself examined the scholars. In 
imitation of the last judgment, he placed the dili- 
gent on his right hand, and the idle on his left; 
saying to the former, ‘As you have been faithful 
to my orders, I will give you the most valuable 
bishoprics and abbeys in my kingdom ;’ and tothose 
on the left hand, ‘ Unless you make up by diligence 
what you have lost by negligence, you will never 
obtain the smallest favour.’ This prince did not 
wish to form Ciceros or Virgils in his schools, but 
rather Jeromes and Augustins.” 


From Chapters VI. VII. and VIILE., 
Charitable Institutions and Prisons ; Libra- 
riesand Museums: Theatres, Public Gar- 
dens, &c. we must forbear all extract: be- 
cause if we entered upon these subjects, we 
could not forbear expatiation. 

Through the Royal Manufactories, 
Markets, and Slaughter-houses of Chap. IX. 
—the Palaces and Triumphal Arches of 
Chap. X.—by the Rivers, Aqueducts, and 
Fountains of Chap. XI.—and over the 
Bridges, and along the fine Quays of Chap. 
XII., we must run with the same unob- 
servant silence, although there is much in 
several of these that deserves attention ; 
and with respect to the quays in particular, 
we can scarcely refrain from venting our 
indignant regret, that while the banks of 
the little comparative puddle of the Seine 
are adorned with such splendid accomoda- 
tions, those of our majestic Thames should 
still be permitted to remain in such a 
state of filthy incumbrance and degrada- 
tion; that throughout by far the greater 
portion of its course through the metropolis, 
jt is not even approachable ; and with the 
exception of the bridges that cross it, and 
the isolated points of the Temple Gardens, 
the Adelphi Terrace, Buckingham Gardens, 
and Terrace of Somerset-House, not a 
tolerable view can be enjoyed of it; and 
even of these, the Adelphi Terrace alone 
is fairly open to the access of the publice— 
that of Somerset-House in particular, being 
most seandalously interdicted to the tread 
of every step but that of a few privileged 
residents in the public offices of that public 
building. 

Chapter XIII. takes us round the Cit 

Walls and Boulevards (which we must td 
walk in silence) and through the Streets,— 


relativeto two only of which we shall make 
short extracts, 
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Rue dos Deur Portes. — In th; 
“— In this 
of June, 1762, died the elites 


billon, whose funeral service, at the Pat _ 
Jean de Latran, gave great offence to the can 
HY 

? 


of Paris, and led to th , 

The archbishop’s anger tc the curate, 

being celebrated at the desire of ed the serv ig 

formers, who are ex ; Catrical per. 
; communicated persons, | 

ed by experience, the members of i 

Royale de Musique having determined that adem 

* & SOleny 
service should be performed for the celebra Q 
Rameau, on the 6th of September, 1764 took ~ 
have the tickets printed in the name of his re 
The actors of the different theatres attended th, 
solemnity, and the archbishop’s counc’] had ng 
power to punish.” 

“* In 1803, a short time after the establishment of the 
Concordat, Mademoiselle Chameroi died, regretted 
by her friends and the public. A numerous train 

attended the corpse to the church of Saint Roch, the 
curate of which had received timely notice, The 
porch and church was as usual hung with blak 
Upon the arrival of the corpse, the sexton refused |: 
admittance. To avoid an altercation, the friendsof 
Mademoiselle Chameroi proceeded to the church des 
Filles Saint Thomas, where the service was perfono. 
ed. The Cardinal du Belloy, archbishop of Pas 
expressed his approbaticn of the conduct of the 
curate of the latter church.” 

Rue Saint Dominique.—‘* In the year 1768 there 
lived in this street a miser, whose only pleasure was 
to count over a sum of 18,000 livres in gold, which 
he kept in an iron chest. Leaving home for several 
days, an old woman, his only servant, was left in 
charge of the house. During his absence some 
thieves entered, one of whom wore the costume of 
a commissary of police, and the others that of his 
officers. After having announced to the domestic 
the death of her master, they put seals on every 
room, and left her in trust of the effects, except the 
gold, which they took away, giving her a certificate 
of its removal. A few days after, the miser re- 
turned, and the old woman, mistaking him fora 
spectre, fell into a fit. The efforts made to re 
cover the property were unavailing, and the thieves 
escaped with impunity.” 

Chapter XIV. leads us through the 
Catacombs and Cemeteries; the latter 0 
which (especially that of Pére le Chase) 
certainly put our burial-places quite 1 
shame. And the Appendix presents a 
ample account of the famous Abbey Church 
of Saint Denis, in which the antiquary may 
expatiate at large; the Manufacture hoy 
de Porcelaine et Sévres, and a variety ° 
Statistical Tables and Documents, not Ul 
worthy the attention of the Political Econo- 
mist. The paper and typography i 
this English version to have issued from t 
Parisian press. fies 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Natwn 
Wealth, illustrated by the Political _— 
of the British Empire. By Joux Rooke. 
8vo. , 

Claim to the Origination of certain new 
Principles in Political Economy, addresse 
in a Letter to E. D. Davenport, 554 pid 
Joun RooKke, Author of “An Inguiry 
the Principles of National Wealth. oie 

The second of these articles, ne . 

a flying sheet, by its recent PUN in 
brings the former volume, 


closely printed pages, within the ae 
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enhere of our attention : for, in strictness, 
tis no part of our plan to notice any pub- 
iications that are not sent to us, or do not, 
by some other means, fall in our way im- 
mediately on their publication; and Mr. 
Rooke’s “ Inquiry’ had been several 
months before the public before it came into 
our hands. Considering it, however, from 
the rapid survey we were then able to take 
of it, as a work abounding with valuable 
materia!s for occasional illustration of such 
questions of political economy, as might 
oerasionally demand atterition, we have 
kept it constantly in our view 7 and are now 
happy in the opportunity afforded us_ of 
saying a few words concerning it in 
tis its proper department. The ** Claim” 
(which may serve the purpose of a 
brief analysis of the subject-matter of the 
hook) asserts the title of Mr. R. to the 
original promulgation of several of the doc- 
trines now in highest estimation among 
that small but highly respectable knot of 
writers, lecturers, and agitators of such 
topics, inand out of Parliament, generally 
designated by the title of “ The Political 
Economists :’’ such as the opinions— 


“ That the annual price of agricultural Iabour is 
the best criterion by which we can ascertain the 
value of money in different periods of time ;—that 
the rent of land is the surplus of the price of the 
labour, and the due profit of the capital employed 
in the cultivation; —that the average price of corn is 
regulated by the cost of producing it on the worst 
class of soils which the demand brings under til- 
lage, &c.” 


And the claim is thus made out. 


“* Tcommenced, in The Farmers’ Journal, in July 
1814, a course of Essays, immediately connected 
with Questions on Political Economy. These essays 
are upwards of fifty in number, and contain the sub- 
stance of my work on National Wealth: many of 
them occupy more than a page of closely printed 
matter in that Journal; in some instances as much 
as two pages, and all of them bearing the impress of 
those views which I have recently published in a 
more arranged and connected form. The first of 
these Essays, published July 4th 1814, entitled, ‘An 
Examination of the Cause of the Rise in the Price 
of Corn,’ was intended to shew that the price of 
agricultural labour is ultimately regulated by the 
rate at which foreign trade brings money into the 
country, and that the expenses incurred in the va- 
rious processes of raising corn (and which constitute 
the cost of production) ultimately regulate the 
Price of that corn. The second and third Essays are 
a further illustration of this doctrine ; and the latter 
of them, written in October 1814, published February 
13th 1815, contains a laborious table, by which I at- 
tempted to prove this part of the subject, by shewing 
that the price of labour, and that of corn, on an 
average of years, usually bear a proportionate rate to 
eachother. The fourth Essay, written in November 
814, published February 20th, and (in continuation) 
March 20th following, contains the outline of the 
doctrine on rent, in which I described ‘rental as the 
overplus produce, after deducting the expenses of hus- 

ndry and a due return for the employment of capi- 
tal.’ This proposition however is somewhat modified, 
and more fully examined in my latework. In this Es- 
“@y, it is also said, that ‘ population, and our limited 
‘Upply of land, require that soils should be culti- 


vated which are capable only of returning the ex. 
pense of cultivation and the remuneration of capital.’ 
The fifth Essay, addressed to Arthur Young, Esq., 
proposed agricultural labour as the most correct and 
fair standard by which the annual rent of land could 
be regulated,—entering in full into all the matter of 
that doctrine, which was expounded eight years 
afterwards by Mr. Malthus, in his ingenious pamph- 
let, ‘On the Measure of Value.’—Having had these 
Essays inserted in the newspaper already alluded to, 
without interruption, I proceeded to enter upon 
other topics of more general inquiry, and took part 
in various controversies then carried on; and, finally, 
in these Essays, left scarcely any point, contained 
in my work ‘ On National Wealth,’ unexamined.— 
My work was published October Ist 1824; and a 
copy of it was transmitted to Mr. M‘Culloch, in 
Edinburgh, without loss of time.” 


Of the work itself, the “ Inquiry,”” we 
recommend to the especial attertion of the 
landed interest chapter the fourth, in parti- 
cular,—wherein the author lays down and 
illustrates the following propositions on the 
effects of the corn laws. 


‘* Prohibitory regulations against the importation 
of the corn, and other farm produce of foreign coun- 
tries, into countries that have a natural demand for 
such produce, have the following effects :—Ist, 
They restrain and keep down population below its 
natural limits. 2d, They restrain the natural expor- 
tation of merchandize, and disable the people of 
those countries which naturally export corn from 
purchasing the productions which would be received 
in exchange for corn. 3d, In consequence of check- 
ing the division of labour, and of obstructing co- 
operative industry, they are opposed to the accumu- 
lation of national wealth, and to the more effic'ent 
powers of production. 4th, As a consequence, they 
prevent individual labour from exchanging for so 
much of the metals of coinage as it would otherwise 
do, and force down the prices of every commodity 
of which Jabour forms a component part of the pro- 
ductive cost; and they diminish, therefore, the price 
of corn, and all other farm produce, 5th, The rent 
of land is uniformly raised in price and value by the 
importation of foreign corn; and restrictions are, 
therefore, very detrimental to the landed interests. 
6th, As the importation of foreign corn has a ten- 
dency to advance the price of labour, together with 
the price of corn, so prohibitory regulations of this 
description are only favourable to the annuitant and 


monied classes of the country.” 


If the facts and arguments advanced by 
the author in support of these propositions, 
can bring conviction to the bosoms of the 
Janded proprietors and agriculturists, fare- 
well to all opposition, even of narrow- 
minded self-love and arrogant eupidity, to 
the repeal of the homicidal Corn Laws. 

Practical Directions for Preserving the 
Teeth: with an Account of the most modern 
and improved Method of supplirng their 
Loss; and a Notice of an improved Arti- 
ficial Palate, invented by the Author. IL 
‘lustrated by Plates. By ANDREW CLARK, 
Dentist. 8vo.—This is one of those books 
written by a professional man upon a pro- 
fessional subject, which, as it evidently pre- 
sents the results of some experience, may be 
read with profit by all those who have most 
cause to feel an interest in the subject; 
but it is also, and for the very same reeson 
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(i.e. because it is the work of a professional 
man, and has reference, prospectively as 
well as retrospectively, to his own profes- 
sional practice) to be read with caution. 
For we must never forget, even in attend- 
ing toa statement of facts, the difference 
_ between an interested advocate and a dis- 
interested witness. We say not this with 
any view to the impeachment of Mr. C.’s 
integrity. But it is not possible, in 
the very nature of things, that a profes- 
sional man should not have some bias of 
partiality to the habitudes of his own prac- 
tice. The best feelings of integrity (for 
every honest practitioner pursues in his 
practice what he thinks the best system) 
have, in fact, as direct a tendency as the 
less honourable, and yet very pardonable 
propensities of professional distinction, to 
give our judgments this bias; and Mr. C. 
will not affect to deny, tliat this publication 
is sent into the world, in aconsiderable de- 
gree, as a professional advertisement. -This 
is no reproach ; and we sincerely hope that 
it will serve his purpose; for many of his 
observations, both original and quoted, are 
judicious and correct, and shew him to 
have used his understanding as well as his 
implements in the exercise of his calling. 
But we cannot go with him in every part 
of the subject ; and there are more particu- 
lars than one connected, or which ought 
to be connected, with the science of the 
dentist, which, if our space would allow, 
we think we could shew that not only he, 
but his brother dentists in general, have not 
looked into with sufficient depth and pre- 
cision: some of them of so much impor- 
tance, in other points of view than those 
which generally enter into the considera- 
tion of the dentist, that we shall probably 
think it well to make them the subject of 
future disquisition in another department 
of our miscellany. We cannot but notice, 
however, in this place, one of those in- 
stances in which attachment to his own 
mode of practice, in the supply of deficient 
teeth, has rendered him, however uninten- 
tionally, somewhat unjust in hisappreciation 
of another mode of supplying them. We 
Should premise that, to the extent to which 
it Is practicable, we perfectly accord with 
Mr. C. on the propriety of grafting natural 
teeth upon the stumps of such as have 
been broken or decayed; though we cannot 
quite comprehend how the sawing and 

filing off the old tooth, and boring through 

the nerve, to make a socket for the gold 

pivot, by which the new one is to be 

fastened on to the stump, can be per- 

inet gael giving pain. We should 

tte ns ne from experience, that 

FStton under which it requires 
_ fortitude for the patient net to shrink. 
e also agree entirely with Mr. C. in his 


objections to fastening artificial teeth by 


strings and ligatures; and should even re- 


commend the preference of any inconve- 
jence or disfigurement arising from partial 


examining them; and neither de 
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deficiencies, though it were even of 
tooth, to such a mode of remedy . “s 
strings will inevitably destroy the a me 
to which they are attached: Gold : 
much less injurious than any species of a 
but every kind of ligature onght twine; 
avoided. It is to partial deficiences — 
of one or two tecth alone, and where 4h a 
is a sound stump remaining, that the on 
cess of grafting can be applied, But in 
this author speaks of Composition tet 
(p- 69), as “looking in the mouth like 
those of figures ona porcelain jar,” of the 
clatter of a China-woman’s basket.” of 
“bakers turning dentists,” and of render. 
ing artificial teeth “ as common as hot mut. 
fins ;” we must say that he shews his good 
taste as little, —as he does his acquaintance 
with the best examples of this mode 
of supplying extensive vacancies, when he 
talks (p. 70) of ‘ the impossibility of fit. 
ting these crockery teeth properly to the 
gums,” and of the “peculiar severity” of 
the pain and inconvenience occasioned by 
them ; and of the composition not admit. 
ting of any further alterations after the 
model has once been laid aside, &c. We 
have had the misfortune of having had 
some experience in this respect: having 
been successively under the hands of several 
dentists of reputation, and tried artificial 
teeth of various materials; and we do not 
scruple to say, that we have found the 
composition teeth, or ‘ crockery-ware,” as 
Mr. Clark calls them, made, heretofore, 
by M. De Chement, and now by his patt- 
ner, or successor; Mr. Mortimer, of Frith- 
street, Soho, to have been no more painful at 
first, than every new set of teeth, of what- 
ever description, has always proved to be; 
while they unite permanently more advan- 
tages, accompanied with fewer inconveni- 
ences, and are liable to fewer objec- 
tions, than any other we are acquainted 
with. We have neither tried, nor know 
any person who has, the expedient of natu- 
ral teeth fixed upon artificial gums of gold; 
but,—to say nothing of its being quite a 
“ difficult to take a model ” upon which a 
plate of gold is to be fashioned, “ to such 
exactness as to give nopain,” as it isto take 
a model to which the composition teeth 
are so tobe fitted,—of what thickness os 
weight must that gold plate be, or of a 
length the teeth, so as properly to fil F 
yacancy, when as frequently happens, mas 
alveolar processes or sockets, as well nal 
teeth, have disappeared? And yet that 4 
tist is unfit to be trusted with a mou 
of sucha patient, who is not aware, ©" 
artificial teeth ought to sustain the on 
exactly the same position I whic tee 
ginally it was when all the native 
were perfect. ; +f ta! 
Upon the subject of Mr. C. 8 r _— 
Palates,”” we cannot speak with ee of 
cision: for we have had no page ption 
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rure or advantages. But his observations 

on the generality of former inventions of 

snis sort are correct and judicious ; his ob- 
ections to the use of India rubber and 
<ponge, unanswerable ; and his invention, as 
ar aswe can judge, is an ingenious improve- 
ment. But artificial palates have been fre- 
ouently under our consideration ; not for 
the purpose, indeed, of either applying or 
manufacturing, but of superseding the ne- 
cessity of appealing to them ; and this is a 
part of the subject upon which we, per- 
haps, may think it a duty to speak more 
at large hereafter. In the mean time, 
we must inform Mr. C. that he does not 
appear to be in possession of the whole 
history of these implements, or of the cases 
to which they refer ; that his palate, though 
apparently an improvement, as applicable 
to one species of the defect under con- 
sideration, has not all the novelty he-scems 
to suppose—that some essential parts of 
itwe have seen and examined twenty years 
ago. And, above all, we should observe, 
that, important as, in cases of diseased or 
accidental perforations, it would be, that 
a perfect apparatus of this kind, free from 
all the objections which he so justly states 
against former expedients, should be pro- 
duced and known; yet, in cases of natural 
fissure, a successful experiment seems lately 
to have been tried in Paris, of a chirur- 
gical operation, which ought to supersede 
the use, by removing the necessity of any 
such artificial application. For some 
account of this discovery we refer to the 
M.M. for April last, p. 247-8. 

If the length of this article should ap- 
pear to our readers disproportioned to 
the bulk of the book reviewed, our apology 
must be, that it is not our system to con- 
sider the number of the pages, or of the 
volumes, of the work before us ; but the im- 
portance of the subject, and the degree of 
useful information we may hope to communi- 
cate concerning it. And the number of our 
fellow-beings is not small who have an in- 
terest in knowing all that can be known on 
this topic. 

Observaiions on Mr. Secretary Peel's 
House of Commons’ Speech, 2\st March, 
1825, introducing his Police Magistrates’ 
Salary Raising Bill. Also on the An- 
nounced Judges’ Salary Raising Bill, and 
the pending County Courts Bill. By 
Jeremy BentHamM.—At a time when the 
benevolent propensity for taking into con- 
sideration the oppressive labours and penu- 
rious compensation of magistrates, judges 
and publie functionaries of every descrip- 
tion—or, in other words, of raising the 
Wages of every description of labourers, 
except those by the sweat of whose brows 
all other wages are paid, is so rife,—it was 
not to be expected that the venerable 
patriot, Jeremy Bentham, should omit the 
Opportunity of illustrating the arguments 
by which these charitable and benignant 
propositions are supported. Of the man- 


ner of his co-operation in the design we have 
already given some specimens (No. 410, p. 
408), and we confess ourselves to be pretty 
much of the opinion that, with respect to 
the police part of this benevolence, the 
real object is not so much to make due 
compensation for the necessary labour of 
such persons as may be most competent to 
discharge the duties of the police magi- 
stracy, as for the still more benevolent pur- 
pose of rendering nominal magistracy of po- 
lice a something worth the acceptance of 
those unfortunate gentlemen, the younger 
sons of the younger brothers of illustrious 
or well-connected families ; and who, though 
educated to the bar, having neither 
the talent nor the industry to do any 
thing better forthemselves there, might 
gratefully accept of a bounty that would 
enable them to assist the great machine that 
works so well, to work still better, tor the 
overseers thereof. As for the Judges, 
poor men! whose case is so very pitiable, 
we do not know that even less tender- 
hearted people than we are, could have 
any great objection to the advancement of 
theirscanty salaries—upon these conditions, 
—that all sinecure and useless law offices, 
useless forms preserved only to secure pa- 
tronage to the judges, and enhance, by fees 
for vexatious and unmeaning forms and 
fictions, the expense of justice, should be 
abolished; that no sinecures, of any des- 
cription, should be permitted to be held 
by them or their families; and above all, 
that a judge, once upon the bench, 
should be ineligible to all further promo- 
tion; so that, having nothing further to look 
for but the esteem and veneration resulting 
from the upright impartiality of his conduct 
there, he might be, indeed, independent, 
and have no temptation to indulge the 
amiable weakness of gratefully leaning, upon 
all political occasions, towards the doctrines 
and decisions most acceptable to his, per- 
haps, unwearied benefactors. 
A Letter toa British Member of Parlia- 
ment on the State of Ireland in the Year 
1825. By an Irish Magistrate. 8vo.— 
To the description substituted for the au- 
thor’s name, we suspect, from some of the 
176 pages contained in this pamphlet, that 
another might have been added—namely, 
Beneficed Clergyman. Certainly the feel- 
ing, on many occasions, is sufficiently cle- 
rical. Be this as it may, it contains, to- 
gether with much of the taint of prejudice, 
much valuable matter, not exclusively 
applicable to the Catholic question ; and 
satisfied as we are, that nothing can be done 
to meliorate the state of Ireland without 
Catholic Emancipation, yet are we equally 
convinced that very little can be done by 
that alone. “ The great error usually com- 
mitted in considering the state of Ireland,”’ 
says the author, very truly (p. 26), “is 
attributing its disorganized state to one 
cause.” It is, however, a customary error 
in political logic. The school dogma, no 
more 
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more causes than are necessary, is perpetu- 
ally leading to false conclusions. It does 
very well for those whose object is the 
argument alone; but for any practical or 
useful purpose, the postulate must be 
amended to “ no more causes than are 
true ;” and the true causes of the miseries 
of Ireland are multifarious. Some of them 
(more than we can find space to enu- 
merate) are properly exposed in this ‘‘ Let- 
ter;’’ and we recommend to particular atten- 
tion all that is said about magistrates, and 
the abuses of the magistracy (p. 8, &c.) 
which, though by no means all that might 
be objected, nor completely impartial in 
the selection, is nevertheless hig!:ly impor- 
tant, as coming from such a quarter. To 
think of a magistracy, of which a magistrate 
can say, that “they have been, in toomany 
instances, disturbers, rather than preservers 
of the peace,” who “ solicit their offices for 
the sake of the fees,’’ make “ £300, and 
sometimes £460 per annum, by fomenting 
petty disputes ;”’ and by means of shilling 
signatures to consequent “ informations, 
warrants, affidavits, and recognizances,”’ 
and ‘“ bribes for suppressing the whole 
transaction,’ make each ‘‘ case of assault, 
on an average, worth one pound !” 

A single quotation, however, will satisfy 
our readers, that we do not mean to re- 
commend an unqualified accord with all 
the propositions of the author. Repelling 
the accusations against the Orange Society 


as being the cause of all the dissensions in 


Ireland, he says (p. 68) 

** The Orange Society creates dissention, as a man 
who resists an assault creates a battle—there would 
not have been a battle had he submitted to the in- 
jury. The Orange Society defends the king, the 
constitution, the church, and the laws; and when 
these are unassailed, it is quiescent.’ 


Nor are the historical researches much 
more ministrative to the logic of this “ Irish 
Magistrate,”” than his more recent recol- 
lections. He is one of those who have not 
yet recovered from the hydrophobia oc- 
casioned by the bark of the French Reyo- 
lution ; and, forgetting the white-boyisms, 
peep-o’-day-boyisms, Captain Rockisms, 
outrages and insurrections of an oppressed 
and enslaved people, that have marked 
their annals for centuries, he raves, with all 
the symptomatic incoherency of the dis- 
order, about the Irishman having latterly 
acquired a propensity for secret conspiracy 
and midnight assassination; and adds, 
“this I attribute to the French Revolu- 
tion, which preached murder, and taught 
him to supose himself a slave :”’ as if there 
were not enough, and had not been enough 
in the treatment of Ireland, for many gene- 
rations, to proselytize an Irishman to that 
Opinion. In many respects, however, his 
sketches of Irish character are just and 
instructive.— See pp. 2 and 3. 


** It has been said of the Irishman, 


that he is 
rous and brave, intelli rie ats 


gent and accomplished, grate- 
s~it has been as frequently as- 


>» 


+ 


serted of him, that he is slavish and blood.th; 
“Mitsty, 


stupid and irreclaimable, 

To me, however, there A songs sevenget 
collision of assertion ; for, notwithstanding — 
of logic, both these contradictory ‘aa = 
true. The educated Irishman is general] _—- 
of the civil, the military, and the ey a 
The perverted Irishman is often a ‘ion. 
ruthless savage. — 


And what perverts him but Oppressi 
and injustice ? — 
But, in many other points of view, Ireland 
sents to the politician enigmas and contradictiong. 
She has mines, without metal; fish, without fish 
eries; harbours, without commerce; canals, withoet 
navigation; and soil, without agriculture—She ex. 
ports food, while she is dying of hunger.”-—« Inui. 
sitive and talented, they are benighted and stupified 
—possessing inexhaustible riches, they are afflictes 
with squalid poverty—blessed with a free constity. 

tion, they are the lowest of slaves !” 


How far Ireland is blessed, however, with 
the freedom of the English constitution, 
does not, even on the magistrate’s own 
shewing, very plainly appear. 

On the importance of Ireland he justly 
remarks— , 

** Whoever will look at the map of Europe, vill 
perceive that she must belong either to England ot 
to France; and, in the latter case, England must 
soon yield to her ancient rival. With Ireland united 
to her, Britain might defy the world in arms—With 
Ireland hostile, she must soon submit, and perish. 
The welfare or the ruin of Ireland is, therefore, an 
alternative of life or death to England.” 


The dilemma of our present. situation 
with respect to the Catholic Question is 
well and satisfactorily put—(p. 135, &e.) 

«« In no case is error more apparent than in that 
of the Roman Catholic claims. Had they been 
granted to their utmost extent when first preferred, 
it might have been well. Had they been totally re- 
jected, and the penal-laws preserved in their full 
force, it might have been justified by their former 
feclings. But to give them such a taste of privileges 
as might whet their appetite—to place the object of 
their ambition almost within their grasp, was one 0. 
those timid and unsatisfactory measures which the 
history of the world informs us must ever fail 0 
producing peace.” —‘* The question of Catholic 
Emancipation has arrived at a crisis which cannot 
be overlooked; and whether past measures nave 
been right or wrong, we have now no alternative 
but the re-enactment of the penal-laws against the 
Roman Catholics, or full concession of the privileges 
which they require.” 


Nor are his arguments less conclus 
shewing (and he does it, evidently, with no 
kind of partiality for the Catholics, who = 
ceive sufficiently hard measure at his hands, 
that whatever dangers may have been své- 
gested from granting their claims, those very 
same dangers are much greater so long # 
the concession is withheld. al 

A Story of a Life. By the aut y 
** Scenes and Impressions m a 
Italy,” “ Recollections of the Pem oA 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo.—This is a romance W of 
bears the same sort of relation to ye 
voyages and travels, which those 0 . : 
declining “ Great Unknown’ do pe * 
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epochs of history: and, assuredly, this 
species of Composition is not less calcu- 
lated to convey, i the most pleasurable 
siape, the kind of information which we 
seek for (sometimes with much labour and 
little profit) in the expensive quartos and 

onderous octavos of travellers and naviga- 
tors, than it is to bring us acquainted with 
the habits and characters of such of our ances- 
tors of the olden times, as figure in Scot- 
tish record, or in black-letter annals. But 
then, the writer of such romances should 
have aii advantage which the decorators of 
the historical romance cannot possibly at- 
tain: he should have seen, with his own 
eyes, the customs, characters and incidents 
(or their parallels, at least) which he de- 
scribes: ‘That is to say, to give them their 
highest interest and value, he should so 
have seen. The invention (however skil- 
ful) by which he weaves them into a con- 
nected story, and gives them an epic, or 
dramatic shape, should be subservient to 
the purposes of original and authentic infor- 
mation. ‘Lie fiction should be only ia the 
machine :—a vehicle for the conveyance of 
truth. Such, in a very considerable degree, 
are the actual qualifications of the author 
of the present work; and his dclineations 
have accordingly a stamp of authenticity— 
a verisimilitude, which gives to his narra- 
tive itself anappearance of reality which aug- 
ments the interest, and deepens the sym- 
pathies of the reader. We wish we could 
speak with equal approbation of the style in 
which the work is written. But, in this 
there is a sad want of genuine narrative 
simplicity—a mixture of almost puerile 
eflorescence, with an affectation of biblical 
simplicity, and of the quaint and accumula- 
tive construction of obsolete writers, with 
the strained inversion of bombastic prose, 
and the common-place poetic of the day. 
“The breeze blew soft—the mariners sung their 
evening hymn most cheerily—pathos at every close ; 
but yet most happy was the sound. 


Meaning, we suppose, that it was a sound 
of happiness: for, really, we know not 
how to congratulate a sound wpon its own 
lelicity; nor do we suspect that it would 
return our gratulation with asmileanda bow! 
Again, 

‘To methe sight gave food for wandering thought.” 


N.B. This is not quoted as a line of 
verse. It is tendered by the author as a 
sentence of original prose ; as will be seen 
aion. Of the biblical, in this strange 
patchery of style, we present the following 
specimen. It relates the catastrophe of a 
horrible instance of impalement inflicted 
upon a relapsed heretic: that is to say, of 
a christian renegade, who, repenting his 
apostacy, resolutely persists in subjecting 
himself to martyrdom, as an atonement for 
the former desertion of his faith. 


“Then the captain of the Turkish guard was 
moved, and he spoke kind to them, and asked them 
for One minute only to turn aside, and he gave the 





signal to dispatch him : so they took their mallets 
and knocked oif from the stake the transverse sticks; 
and it pierced and broke through his white breast, 
and he bowed his head upon it and died, with a loud 
(and, it sounded, a happy) sigh.” 


_ The parenthesis mars the fidelity of the 
imitation, but does not disguise the affecta- 
tion of it. The following is a description of 
the execution (not martyrdom) of another 
renegade, whose apostacy had been pre- 
ceded by the most atrocious crimes— (“it 
was the Lisbon robber—the violator—he 
that murdered the fair girl:”) but who 
meets his fate for what the pirate crew, 
with whom he is associated, consider as an 
ebullition of mutinous sacrilege. It pre- 
sents a curious instance of accumulative 
construction. We do not remember ever 
to have met with a passage, in which the 
simple conjunction was so unmercifully run 
out of breath. 


‘* There was a sudden tumult, and loud cries, and 
all hurried off ;—and they dragged with them the 
renegade. He had struck, it seemed, the black 
cook, and had overset the food, and insulted the 
serang. Again, all was silence, as, amid the hushed 
crowd, the two accusers told their tale; a muttered 
something fell from the prisoner, but the dead 
silence awed him, and he felt fear, and the savage 
eye looked apprehension. The Rais drew up his 
smoke calmly and slow, and the long gurgle echoed 
loud ; and then astill smile just passed along his 
face, and he gave a motion with his hand, and they 
tied the prisoner’s arms behind him, and pressed him 
into a kneeling posture; and a large African came 
forward, and his eyes rolled white, and he raised the 
shining blade, and the hideous head fell to the death- 
stroke, apd sea-water was thrown upon the bloody- 
spot, and the huge body was cast into the ocean, and 
the fierce head stuck upon a fixed spike on the deck, 
and all dispersed, and washed their hands, and 
gathered round the mats and trays, and dipped their 
hands into their messes, and laughed as they looked 
up at the grisly warning.” 

The reflections that ensue are no les® 
illustrative of that affected species of bas- 
tard rhythmus, or bombast, to which Sheri- 
dan condescended to give a sort of sanction 
in his clap-trap pantomime “ Pizarro”’—in 
which the style is neither verse nor prose, 
but a perpetual struggle between both— 
stumbling from one to the other. 


‘«« Tome thesight gave food for wandering thought. 
Justice had been delayed, but the eye of heaven had 
followed the shedder of blood. Punishment had, 
like a blood-hound with a wounded limb, tracked 
him unceasingly, and found him in a den among 
violent and cruel spirits, like his own, where he had 
thought himself secure. Nothing had more asto- 
nished me than the suddenness of the execution :- 
scarce two minutes elapsed from the wave of the 
Rais’ hand to the death—and there was no imploring, 
no struggle! Still as a forest-beast encircled by 
dreaded fire, he kneeled mechanically to the pressing 
hand, and gave his bowed neck to the expected 


sword !” 

To those, however, whose taste is not 
so refined as to be repelled by the affecta- 
tions we have noticed, these volumes will 
be highly interesting. They may afford 
information to alles, 


tie ADJOURNED 
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ADJOURNED CORRESPONDENCE, 


[The two following articles have been unavoidably adjourned, by the 
temporary or less exhausted subjects; but, in justice to the valuable ¢ 
whom we were favoured with them, we have felt ourselves called upon 
in a Supplement, in which, to the extent of our power, we have ende 


other unavoidable omissions. ] 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

REGRET that Mr. Lacey, for a 

moment, should think my remarks 
on his phrase, “ Nq doubt, He (Mr. 
Macadam) makes a good thing of it,”’ 
was written in anger to him, or any one. 
No, Sir: but, at the time, under a pain- 
ful feeling of that reluctance, in some 
minds, to accede to the maxim, well 
known, and so happily expressed,— 
* Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

I assure Mr. Lacey, Mr. Macadam is 
altogether unknown to me, save by his 
works. That our gentlemen-surveyors, 
as well as non-surveyors, of roads, have 
thought that the best system for road- 
making would be the breaking of large 
stones into smaller, there can be no 
doubt: But, who has acted as well as 
thought ?— Mr. Macadam. 

As to monies improperly voted to, 
or expended by, this gentleman, that is 
an account to be settled by Mr. M. and 
Mr. L. But, that Mr. Macadam was 
the first to act upon the new system, 
no one acquainted, for the last fifty 
years, with the metropolis and country 
of this great nation will hesitate to 
affirm. Then, “without grudging,” let 
him have and wear his palm—and let 
honest John Bull, and all his family, 
add their generous acclamations—ad- 
miring our free country, where talent 
and enterprize are sure to meet encou- 
ragement and support, and to which 
the pages of the Monthly Magazine 
have amazingly contributed. 

You perceive, Sir, Mr. Lacey scarcely 
touches one of the facts which I have 
communicated, through you, to the pub- 
lic, save and except the twenty-four 
stage-coaches which pass in the twenty- 
four hours, heavily laden, with cutting 
narrow wheels, along the narrowest part 
of the street in Woburn. This, with a 
smile, affords Mr. Lacey an opportunity 
to “invite me to take my stand on 
Blackfriars Bridge, and, for ten minutes, 
during almost any time of the day, I 
may see twice twenty-four carriages 
pass, and nearly all of them of a heavier 
description than stage-coaches, and 
many with as narrow wheels.” This, I 
beg leave to inform Mr. Lacey, I have 
“rma done, and on Westminster 
Bridge too, and sincerely thank him for 
e recollection: for it at once makes 
fact which I adduced in proof of the 


Pressure of mor, 
Orrespondents ly 
to give them plars 
avoured to supply 


superiority of the Macadamizing System 
triumphant. I hope this truly odj = 
of meeting a fact will fix the attention 
of many, as they pass over the bridges. 
and they will then see, as in Wobury, 
and on a long length of way, wherever 
this new mode may be adopted, in g 
little while broken pavement and ruts 
those great nuisances and impediments 
to comfort in travelling will be for eye: 
done away :—to say nothing of the yast 
expense saved in wear and tear of car. 
riages of all descriptions, 

Your correspondent, in the 105th 
page, touches a string which vibrates 
through the whole body of commission. 
ers of highways or byways, in and out 
of London; and which, if I be not mis. 
taken, will have a tenfold shock, when 
receipts and expenditure of turnpike. 
gates, as already moved, become matters 
of investigation in a committee of the 
House of Commons. With that corre- 
spondent I cordially unite in saying, 
it is indeed strange, that the principles 
of the new system, being so plain and 
obvious, should meet with any opposi- 
tion.—But is there not a cause for this 
opposition? We shall see. 

I well remember, some years 290, 
when professional duties used to call 
me annually to your great city, passing, 
frequently, in a light carriage, the whole 
length of Holborn, exclaiming, “Oh: 
these miserable, noisy, comfort-destroy- 
ing stones! how many invalids have ye 
shook and hastened to their tombs! 
What lacerations and tortures to that 
most useful of animals, the horse, has 
the smooth, and often irregular surface 
of Holborn-hill inflicted! No street, 
from top to bottom, for its width, 18 $0 
well adapted for the new system. 

We all remember with what the ge 
light had to contend. Here and there 
was mounted a blazing lamp—and peo 
ple, as they approached, ee 
“Bless me, what’s that ¢” until, byt mn 
gradual advance, prejudice and Pe (i 
tion fled before them, as the dar “e 
of error always flies before the ligt - 
truth—and the system becomes uniy 
sally adopted. 

So I ae say, having this a 
example before us, to Mr. Meet no 
and to every one who, i any vous, 
do good, “ Nil desperandum: ~~" 
&e. M. CastTLepe*: 


Woburn, March 5, 1820. 
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1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
N your Magazine for Nov. 1823, I 
made some observations on Mr. 
Macadam’s turning the street-pavement 
into a ballast-road—pointing out various 
evil consequences that would follow. 


Most of them have been realized; and _ 


many more evil consequences have been 
sointed out in your Magazine for Dec. 
1824. The dust, in particular, will be a 
most intolerable nuisance:—the wind, 
and sweeping, must render every house 
and shop covered with dust, and the 
goods of the shopkeepers much injured. 
To prevent it, the answer will be, The 
street will be well watered. I have 
observed that very little benefit has been 
found from this in summer; for the sun 
and wind, and the number of carriages 
passing, dry a street in a couple of 
hours—and the dust will be increased, 
by the quick pulverization of the broken 
stones, from constant pressure of car- 
riages, equal, I should consider, two to 
one, of what the pavement produced. 
There will be another great inconve- 
nience. Owing to the wear being so 
great, every year will require a supply 
of fresh ballast, six inches thick, to 
reinstate the loss of the preceding. 
From the sludge in winter, and constant 
scraping, Sweeping, watering, mending 
and ballasting, what an amount of in- 
convenience must be felt by the inhabi- 
tants!—not to mention the amazing 
burthen of expense that will, in conse- 
quence, be added to the paving-rates 
(though, I must admit, some part of the 
expense has been incurred before, for 
scavengering and mending the pave- 
ment). 
It ought to be well considered, before 
a parish destroys a good pavement, that 
ives such a vast benefit to all London 
be notorious to all foreigners is the 
great comfort London, in this respect, 
has, compared with any other great city 
in the world)—I say, surely every parish 
ought to wait for two or three years, 
and see the practical effect, and a clear 
proof of the benefit, before they disturb 
4 good pavement, at the risk of re- 
paving, at vast expense, and increasing 
the parish-rates to an enormous extent. 
And for what? Merely to accommo- 
date those gentlemen who keep their 
carriages, and who are so very. tender, 
that they cannot bear the roughness of 
the pavement !—and the rattling of the 
carriages over the stones disturbs their 
rest in the night! I should not be 
surprised if some of these tender and 
restless gentlemen move in the House 
Montury Maa. No, 412.—Supp. 


the necessity of Macadamizing all 
London! 

Sorry should I feel at seeing such an 
alteration—calling to my recollection 
the state of London in my early days. 
London Bridge was then covered with 
houses, each story projecting over tho 
other !—every stre«t encumbered with 
sign-boards!—the pavement of the 
highway composed of large pebbles !— 
the kennel in the middle of the street !— 
the footway paved with small pebbles, 
Square stones, and irregular flints!— 
at night, very dangerous walking !— 
the spouts hanging from the roof of the 
houses, and dripping eaves in rain !— 
and in windy weather a person was in 
constant apprehension of some injury 
from falling tiles !—the lamps straggling, 
so that you had little or no benefit from 
them !—the city very badly supplied 
with water !—very few common-sewers ! 
—no springs to carriages ! 

London was considered a very un- 
healthy city, from the streets, courts 
and alleys being in such a state of filthi- 
ness, that there was a dread of some 
afflictive disease breaking out in some 
parts of London, from the foul state of 
the air! 

At that time, every housekeeper 
paved before his house: in consequence, 
the state of the pavement may easily be 
conceived, from the various dispositions 
of mankind, who are generally influenced 
by their private interests. 

But kind Providence, seeing our 
wretched state, sent an ingenious sur- 
veyor, who proposed to the corporation 
of the City of London a plan to remove 
all these inconveniences. The corpo- 
ration highly approved of it—an appli- 
cation to Parliament was immediately 
made, to empower them to levy a rate, 
for the removal of all nuisances—and 
to have the management of the whole 
pavement of the City. 

Alderman Staines contracted to pave 
the City,and made a large fortune from 
a low station, with credit to himself, 
and incalculable public benefit, by re- 
moving all those dreadfully filthy nui- 
sances, and giving a free, pure, clear 
circulation of air to the City of London, 
The advantage was too great not to be 
followed by every parish in London: 
so that every parish applied to Parlia- 
ment for an act to empower them to 
act as the City of London had done-*— 


Your’s, &c. Ss. W. 





aa 





* And now, it seems, all this is to be 
undone ! Alack, alack! ‘“ poor old 


Crokery !}” | 
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ABSTRACT of a METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, from the Ist 
to the Ist of July 1825—kept at High Wycombe. 








of January 





Thermometer. 
MONTH. pestering 











- Highest. Lowest. | Mean. |) Highest.| Lowest. | Mean. ' Ins.Dels.. 
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Snow, &c 











Barometer. | Rain 
| 
| 


Days of Rain, 
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March. .. 


May..-.. 





| 


January . | 90°50 | 25°00 | 36°37 | 30°57 | 29°10 
February. 49°50 | 26-00 | 36-43 | 30-27 | 29-18 
57-00 22°00 | 38°32 | 30°35 | 28°73 
April... | 66°25 | 27-00 | 46-43 || 30-18 | 29-05 
| 71°25 | 31°75 | 50-11 || 30°71 
June .... | 78°50 | 32°50 | 54-09 || 30°10 | 29°09 | 29°73 || 1-825) 9 | 9) 








29°93 | 0-987 | a | a7! 
29°86 || 1-187 | 19 | 19 9. 
29°81 1-318) 7/10 
29°74 || 3°025 | 11 | 16} J4) 
29°34 | 29°69 || 2-699 | 




















Mean ....!| 43°62 








General Observations on the Weather, 
made at High Wycombe, during the 
Year 1825. 


January—Was neither so warm or 
cold as last year, but the mean tempe- 
rature much higher. Little rain fell, 
and at long intervals of very fine wea- 
ther. The barometer, on the 9th, stood 
at 30°57, and was very high during the 
whole month, the mean being 29°93. 
Snow fell but once, on the morning of 
the 23d, but did not lie. 

February.—Heavy gales of wind from 
the S.W., on the 2d and 3d, were fol- 
lowed by snow on the 4th and 5th, with 
the wind at W. On the latter day, 
about half an inch fell, the greatest 
quantity since April 1824; but it was 
all dissolved before the next morning. 
The quantity of rain was small, and the 
barometer much elevated. The month 
might be denominated fine and sea- 
sonable. 

March—Was very dry. Rain fell 
only on seven days, and there was none 
after the 13th. The extreme of cold, 
during the winter, occurred on the night 
of the 16th, when the thermometer was 
at 22. The barometer generally very 
high, and the weather, for several days, 
fine and clear. 

April.—No rain fell from the 13th of 
March until the 20th of this month 
(except 0°05 on the 13th). This long 
drought was succeeded by a heavy fall 
of rain on the remaining ten days, and 
the whole quantity amounted to up- 
wards of three inches—much more than 
usual in April. Thunder was heard on 


9 
Mean ..../ 29°79 |11-041 | 61 | 97 gt | 
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the 24th, 25th and 26th. Although the 
thermometer descended five degrees 
below the freezing-point on the Ist and 
2d, the mean temperature of the month 
was higher than I have observed in the 
last nine years, 

May — generally fine, and warmer 
than last year. Upwards of an inch of 
rain fell on the 12th, nearly half the 
quantity for the whole month. _Light- 
ning seen on the 4th, 6th and 23d, and 
thunder heard on the 7th. On the 
night of the 31st, the thermometer was 
at 31°75. he 

June—was very dry. After a trifling 
rain at the commencement of the month, 
no more fell for nineteen days; but 
some very beneficial showers followed: 
and the whole quantity for the month 
was only two-thirds of that in June last 
year. The weather moderately warm; 
but the range of the thermometer great, 
being 46 degrees. The barometer high, 
although the wind was generally at west 
and south-west. Thunder heard onthe 
27th. 


—_—_— 


Compared with the first half of the 
last year, the present has been distin- 
cuished by dryness, warmth, and eleva- 
tion of the barometer ;—the quantity 0 
rain 6°276 inches less, the mean height 
of the barometer twelve hundredths 0 
an inch higher, and the mean temper 
ture 1° 28’ warmer ;—the — 0 
days on which rain or snow has fal a 
twenty-seven less than in the sam 
period in 1824, James G. TATEM: 


High Wycombe, July 5, 1825. 
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Malaria of Hot Climates. 


CLIMATE OF IONIAN ISLES. 


AyeraGE STATE of the THERMOMETER, at 
Argostoli, in the Island of Cefalonia, 
from 2}st March 1822 to 20th March 
1824. Extracted from Colonel Napi2r’s 
“ Roads of Cefalonia.’’ 























| ‘The Nl ore 
Bocanet oat 
laid lal wey |(Clettland | § | 
Dates. é L \= Wind. |Days) pain. |e | 
‘one ae m 
mw | | fof | | 
April 20.69 643 60 N. & NW. 26 { 4 
May 2075 69 63 NW.&SW.! 20 10 
June 20853 76 |67 NW. 21 10 l 
July 2084 813,75 |W. & NW.) 29 1 l 
Aus. 2093 843:76 W. & NW.! 31 
Sept. 20 993 793'70 W. & NW.) 30 | I I 
Oct. 2082 75 68 SE. & NW.) 21 9 ] 
Nov. 2071 653 60 SEL& NW.) 19 12 lv 


1923. | | - 
Jan. 2059 53 47 ws \Chiefly 
Feb. 20643 58) 53 SE. & SW.| 9 | 22 
‘Mar. 20 653 595 54 | Southerly.'Alter nate. |Much 











‘April 2068 62 56 W.& NW. 17 14 

May 20783 69 59) W. & NW. 28 2 | 
oie “7, 5. &SW.& 
June 20 803 76 |712 yng AE Alternate. | 
July 2087 823°774 W. & NW.) 28 2 
Aug. 20.904 843,78 W. & NW. 30 ] 
Sept. 20.89 §2:'76 W. & NW.) 26 5 
‘Oct. 2082 76371}' S.& SE. | 18 12 
Nov. 20.773 663,553' N. & SE. | 13 18 
Dec. 2066 60 54 | Northerly.’ 27 3 | 

924) | | | 
Jan, 2063 59336 | N.& SE. 15 1G 8 
‘Feb. 20/50 56 52 | N. & SE. oy Ditto. 
all. | 





Shocks of earthquake— 29th March; 
19th June; 17th July; 2d Aug.; 12th, 18th 
and 2lst Sept ; 29th Oct. and 25th Dee. 
1822;—29th Jan. ; 2d April; 3d and 1Sth 
May; 2d, 12th and 19th June; 18th, 19th, 
20th and 21st Sept.; six during Oct. ; three 
dwing Nov. ; and two during Dec. 1825 ;— 
one Jan. Ist, and three in March 1824.— 
Some hail in Feb. 1823; some snow in 
Nov.; much in Dec.; heavy showers of 
pe and great quantity of snow, in Feb. 
824, 

——— a 


On the MALARIA of Hot CiimatTes. 


yp se the miscellaneous observa- 
tions and reflections interspersed 
through Colonel Napier’s interesting 
“Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonia,” 
we select the following, as intimately 
connected with the subject of the two 
valuable papers which will occupy the 
ensuing pages. The extracts we thus 
throw together from that recent publi- 
cation may be, perhaps, the more ac- 
ceptable, from their having a practical 
reference to modifications of infectious 
malady, from which our own climate 1s, 
occasionally, not exempt. 


“ The malaria of hot climates has been 
long a subject of much discussion. It is 


observed of malaria, that it is carried to a. 


eteat distance, and to a great height, by 


currents of air ; arising from marshes, it 
ascends the sides of the neighbouring hills, 
and is conducted through narrow valleys to 
places at a considerable distance. Malaria 
is known to exist on the tops of hills. It 
spreads and rises, but it does not appear to 
descend, and I never saw an instance of 
any place being subject to it, which was 
divided from the marsh by a ridge of hills ; 
although such places were much nearer the 
marsh than places considered very dange- 
rous, and although the latter were high, and 
apparently safe; on close examination, 
some gully or valley was found to conduct 
the malaria: in short, it seems to be a 
vapour, which, in hot weather, arises from 
putrid vegetable matter, and in calm weather 
will creep up high grounds, close to where 
it is generated. When there are gentle 
summer breezes, it flies with them along 
the valleys, until it becomes so dispersed 
as to lose its malignity, which happens 
sooner or later, as the valleys through which 
it passes are narrower or wider. ‘The best 
Situations for troons, then, are those which 
have hills, towns, woods, and even single 
walls, between them and the marshes. 
The first is efficacious, the three last are 
doubtful preservatives; but they, at all 
events, tend to weaken the effect of mal- 
aria, by breaking its fearful density: for the 
seme reason, sleeping with musquito cur- 
tains is supposed tu be a great defence 
against the effects of this pest. I would, 
therefore, never encamp men, or build a 
barrack, exactly on the summit of high 
ground, near a marsh, but on some spot a 
little way down, on the side away from the 
marsh ; ‘and, thus curtained from it, I am 
inclined to believe that no injury would be 
experienced from malaria; which, however 
thickly it may rise, would be dissipated on 
reaching the top of the hill. 1 will take 
one instance to exemplify what I have siid. 
The castle of Fort St. George, in Cefalo- 
nia, is reckoned healthy; it is placed ona 
hil! which rises gradually from the marsh of 
Kranea. During the summer, the prevail- 
ing northern breeze blows the marsh effluvia 
directly towards the castle ; but the hill on 
which it stands divides the valley into two 
smaller valleys, and is very high; that part 
(immediately under the castle) towards the 
marsh, and on either side, being very abrupt. 
The high walls of the castle, and the inte- 
rior, which is still higher, cover the barracks 
from malaria, both they and the town being 
placed on the opposite slope : the — 1s 
quite under the castle. Here it is evident, 
that, in the first instance, the current of air 
carries the malaria up the valley on each 
side of the castle hill, whose abruptness 
splits it, as it were ; while at the same time, 
should the calmness of the weather permit 
the malaria to creep up, both town and 
barracks are screened by the hill, and the 
walls of the castle.” 

‘“ There are few points which seem less 


venerally understood, or more clearly 
"4 N2 proved, 
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proved, than the fact, that exposure to sun, 
without exercise sufficient to create free 
perspiration, will produce illness, and that 
the exposure to the sun with sufficient ex- 
ercise will not produce illness. Let any 
man sleep in the sun, he will awake per- 
spiring, and very ill; he will, perhaps, die. 
Let the same man dig in the sun for the 
same length of time, and he will perspire 
ten times as much, and be quite well. The 
fact is, that not only the direct rays of the 
sun, but the heat of the atmosphere, pro- 
duce abundance of bile, and powerful ex- 
ercise alone will carry off that bile. The 
alarm of people on the subject of fevers is 
sometimes quite laughable. I have seen 
officers walk about in the West-Indies 
during the yellow fever, with vinegar bot- 
tles to their noses; and in the Ionian 
Islands, I have seen a whole regiment put 
to bed for some hours at mid-day, for fear 
of the sun! men who daily eat a pound of 
meat, quantities of vegetables, and a pound 
of bread, drinking like fishes, taking no ex- 
ercise, going to bed at night about nine 
o’clock, and rising at five. Now ten or 
twelve hours of bed, full living, and no exer- 
cise, ina hot climate, is enough to create 
disease. I have heard some things pro- 
posed for preserving health, much too ridi- 
culous to repeat ; in short, there is no end 
to the fancies of men under the influence of 
fear of climate ; they become so many old 
women, when this nonsense gets hold of 
them. No one is fool enough to maintain, 
that a hot sun will not produce more inju- 
rious effects on some constitutions, and less 
on others ; or that men will not, generaliy 
speaking, enjoy better health in their own 
elmate than in a foreign one: but the bad 
effects of sun are exaggerated to a degree, 
by some British officers, that is not only 
ridiculous, but perfectly contemptible ; a 
pretty sight, truly, to see officers unable 
to show their noses without parasols; is 
this the way to give a military spirit to a 
corps? No; these are the effeminacies 
which lazy and bad officers introduce in hot 
countries, and which spoil troops. I do 
not say, that an officer is never to use an 
umbrella, or that it is not wise for soldiers 
to avoid the noon-day sun, by staying in 
their quarters; on the contrary, I think 
there is a certain latitude in all things ; but 
it 18 very unsoldierlike to see officers on 
duty with parasols, while the private sol- 
diers are exposed to the sun or the rain. 

These are things men should take in com- 
mon.’’—“ More diseases are caught in the 

might than in the day, and the chief 
Cause of illness in the Ionian Islands is the 

exposure to the malaria while sleeping, and 
d ss. Wherever stagnant water is 

found, there will also be found malaria; the 

smallest pool will more or less produce 

this.” —“ T eapnot help thinking that sol- 

diiers, instead of wearing: out their night- 

<aps at twelve o’clock in the day, should 

‘Wear out their shoes, by being made to 
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work, or by long marches with 
on, Manceuvring over the hills 
three hours ; though not at noon day, be. 
cause marching is more violent mae 
than working, and to over-heat and fati “ 
men 1s as bad as the Contrary extreme,” 


We add an extract from 


anoth ‘ 
tion on the subject of the la 
self. 


their Packs 
for two op 


‘6 On Coast Guards.—The great danger 
of getting the plague from the Greek Coast, 
gave rise to the bad system of obliging the 
peasants to furnish sentries at certair, points 
of the coast, in order that people should 
not land, except at those ports where health 
offices are established ; a plan more harass. 
ing to the people, or more useless, could 
hardly have been imagined. _ It is evident, 
that clandestine landings will be made on 
those days when, and at the places where, 
the friends of those who wish to land are 
posted. Such people are never strangers; 
they are always either islanders, who wish 
to avoid performing quarantine, or smug- 
glers, who want to avoid both quarantine 
and the custom-house. Strange as it may 
appear, the peasantry of Cefalonia seem to 
have no dread of the plague, although they 
have so lately suffered under this terrible 
scourge, introduced by smugglers in the vil- 
lage of Comatata. They not only will not 
endeavour to prevent clandestine landings, 
but hold it to be a point of honour to con- 
ceal all such transactions, and paralize the 
efforts of government to detect them. With 
them it is the “ good cause”’ to which they 
are never faithless. If it were simply a 
matter of smuggling, the thing would be 
trifling, and particularly as smuggling 1s not 
carried on to any great extent; but the 
whole island may be depopulated; thou- 
sands may in afew hours fall victims to the 
dreadful malady, brought among them by 
those who, for their private convenience, 
break the quarantine laws. A little con- 
sideration will satisfy any body, that no 
punishment can be too severe for the crime 
of clandestinely landing ; death has there- 
fore been pronounced against those who 
break the laws of quarantine. ae 

“‘ Where such difficulty of detection exists 
as to render it impossible to discover the 
offenders, it matters little what punishment 
is decreed. The system of guards of Ps 
santry, as I have said, is of no use; ¢ ; 
concealment, rather than discovery, ™ 
sentinels are in the service of the enemy: 
But to find out how to remedy this cry 
evil is very difficult.” 

Some portions of a letter, addressed 
to the Colonel by “ Dr. Cartan, : . ~ 
cal officer, whose skill is high ~ 
timated in the Ionian Islands, ei 
also throw some light on this m 
agitated subject. ~~: . 

“ The strong winds prevailing wot 
leys at particular periods of the >, 
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example, in the valley of Argostoli, where, 


after sun-down, and during the night, in 
summer, the exhalations of the day in part 
jescend to the earth, probably while the 
heated upper stratum of earth continues 
for some time after sun-down to extricate 
others which cannot ascend. This is mi- 
asma in its most concentrated form, and 
will be pernicious, more or less, according 
to the surface, the season of the year, and 
the predisposition of bodies exposed to its 
influence; for the presence of a marsh is 
not necessary to the production of remitient 
fever, a disease more formidable than all 
others in the latter part of autumn, in the 
Jonian islands. After sun-rise rarefaction 
commences, and continues to increase with 
the sun’s force till twelve o’clock ; during 
all this time, there is not a breath of air in 
the valley of Argostoli. About mid-day 
the rarefied air begins to ascend rapidly, 
and a cooler and denser air rushes in to 
supply its place, generally from the moun- 
tains of Acarnania and Epirus: thus a cur- 
rent is established which subsists till night, 
and is called by the inhabitants ‘ vento del 
golfo ;> but the same thing would have hap- 
pened, though in a lesser degree, did the 
gulf not subsist. This wind, highly salu- 
tary in itself, is dangerous when the body is 
overheated and sweaty.”’—*“* I must notice 
the Siroc, the dreadful Samiel of Egypt, 
cooled and modified by its passage over an 
extensive sheet of water, before its arrival at 
the islands, yet capable of producing the 
worst effects! A fatal epidemic prevailed 
among the men of the 8th regiment in 
Zante, in the autumn of 1821]. Ata par- 
ticular period I had from thirty to forty 
men in the first stage of convalescence, all 
doing pretty well, and about twenty other 
bad cases; during the night the Sirocco 
commenced : next morning I could per- 
ceive little or no difference in the state of 
the sixty men in hospital. I lost six of 
them in the course of twenty-four hours ; 
and am persuaded I should have lost the 
whole of them in three days had the Sirocco 
continued.”’ 


I 


On the Dancer of Intropucine Coy- 
TAGIOuS Diseases from CoMMER- 
CIAL INTERCOURSE with INFECTED 
NaTIONs., By Dr. Jarroip, Mem- 
ber of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester. 


[Concluded from No. 411, page 516-] 


MAY here take occasion to remark, 

that great obscurity is thrown round 
the origin of the plague, from the un- 
willingness of every nation to admit of 
any pestilence originating with them- 
selves :—probably because‘of an appre- 
hension that it marks the displeasure 
of Almighty God. The pestilence at 


judgment. 


Athens was ascribed to Ethiopia—that of 






Constantinople, to Egypt—the more re- 
cent plagues of Turkey, to Africa. The 
plagues of England were never attri- 
buted to our own soil. The autumnal 
fever of Spain is said to come from 
Barbary ; the yellow fever of America 
until Dr. Rush abandoned his belief of 
Its being infectious, was commonly 
traced to imported merchandize; and 
almost the identical truss pointed out: 
now, that the idea of contagion dies 
away, the origin of the fever is attri- 
buted to the climate, acting on consti- 
tutions to which it is not assimilated. 

This unwillingness to admit the ori- 
gin of pestilence presents a bar to its 
counteraction ; for almost every nation 
relies entirely on its sanatory laws. 
To guard the coast and the borders 
comprizes the principle, and, conse- 
quently, comprehends the practice, of 
such governments. Their own soil is 
never apprehended to have originated 
an infectious malady; and, therefore, 
no suitable precautionary measures are 
any where adopted. 

But to return from this digression. 
The early periods of the history of our 
country do not enumerate the plague 
among its evils: indeed, the period, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, includes the whole term of its 
existence in this country. At an ear- 
lier period, civilization had not created 
many wants; and, therefore, commerce 
was almost unknown. No infected bale 
introduced the plague, for none arrived: 
it had another origin—which was in the 
circumstances of the country; and, now 
that civilization has improved the con- 
dition of the people, this malady 1s 
again unknown :—so limited an exist- 
ence cannot rank it among the diseases 
of the country. Its existence was dur- 
ing a period of bondage; the people 
were then vassals—a state in which 
they are always found where the plague 
exists. 

Turkey is another country, whose 
ancient and modern history are at va- 
riance. The one represents her as the 
abode of health and prosperity—the 
other, as an open sepulchre. a 
Constantinople received its name, an 
became an imperial city, the beauty of 
‘ts situation, and the salubrity of its air, 


attracted the attention of the Emperor, 


and influenced his choice. The ra- 
pidity with which it afterwards in- 
creased in population, manifests his 

Here, again, the observa- 
es itself on our notice, that 
ague then existed, the prin- 
: ciple 


tion press 


had the pl 
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ciple of increase would have failed, and 
Byzantium not have remained an im- 


perial city. It did fail when, in the 
sixth century, the plague swept away, 
in three months, more inhabitants than 
the city now contains. From that pe- 
riod, disease and desolation have brood- 
ed over this fair portion of the globe, 
and laid it waste. Whence is this change 
of character ?—this translation of cir- 
cumstances ? It is a consequence of des- 
potism. Its foul influence has created 
the elements of disease, and given them 
form. The laws of nature have not 
failed, but a corrupt government has 
perverted them. This very country once 
presented all the blessings man is heir to. 
He laboured in the soil, and was sur- 
rounded with abundance, and satisfied 
with health ; and he must labour still :— 
the sweat of the brow is the price of 
our comfortable existence. Withhold 
the ploughshare from a generous soil, 
and the air becomes pestilential. Were 
the Turks to resume the habits of the 
former inhabitants, the former climate 
would doubtless be restored; the coun- 
try that once was healthy, may again 
become so. 

Malta had not known a plague for 
137 years; but, in 1813, the disease 
again appeared. A ship had arrived 
from Alexandria with hare-skins on 
board, among which the plague was 
supposed to have lodged. A thousand 
ships had arrived from infected ports, 
and had communicated no disease; and 
before the hare-skins are finally con- 
denned, it will be reasonable to in- 
quire, whether some other cause may 
not have originated the complaint ? 
Malta was, at this period, a conquered 
country. : 

The plague has, at periods of dark- 
ness and oppression, visited almost 
every country of Europe; but with a 
character so uniform, as to render fur- 
ther particularization unnecessary. It 
ls, if the expression may be allowed, no 
where indigenous—every country calls 
It foreign, and is offended at the impu- 
tation of giving it birth. The great ques- 
tion that concerns us is its origin. 

If it be implanted in the constitution, 
and imposed by the mandate of Almighty 
power, our danger is imminent—that 
which is natural cannot be hindered: 
if contagious, no laws can protect from 
the venality of some, and the contra- 
band enterprizes of others ; if natural 
welder corae secon, there can be no 

ppearance; but if it be the 
creature of circumstances, this country 


is without danger. And that jt is 
creature of circumstances I the 
advance a stronger ora more im a 
proof, than that an amelioration Fh 
condition of a people—an impr tne 
. h . h ‘ . p Ovement 
in their happiness and ACtIVity—hare 
in every age, and in every country, kept 
away or destroyed its power: go that 
in the present enlightened gra it i 
driven within the limits of the Turk 
empire ; where it awaits the skill of the 
farmer, and the influence of the magis. 
trate, to effect its full and perpetual 
extermination. 

But, until that period shall arrive, it 
will, and ought to be, a subject of grave 
and dispassionate inquiry, whether the 
plague, when it does exist, is infectious? 
and under what circumstances it com. 
municates its poison ? 

In every age, from the first record of 
the disease, men of talent and integrity 
have debated, rather than investigated 
the subject ; and have ranged themselves 
under opposite opinions, Gibbon sneers 
at the physicians of the sixth century, 
for not believing the plague contagious, 
Dr. Mead sneers at some of the physi- 
cians of Marseilles of the eighteenth 
century, because they also discredited 
its infectious power. The Turks, whose 
experience entitles their opinion to at- 
tention, are Noncontagionists, and are 
sneered at by men of an opposite 
opinion. Unfortunately for the sub- 
ject, the disputants have entered upon 
the discussion with biassed minds. One 
class has confined its inquiries to 
tales current in sea-ports—the other, 
to the nature and history of epidemic 
diseases: neither have inquired or rea- 
soned as philosophers. One is satisfied 
if a ship has arrived from an infected 
port—the other, if he can prove that 
the laws which govern some epidemics 
correspond with the laws which govern 
the plague. According to either (Pe hie 
Europe may again be visited by - 
scourge. An infected garment = re 
clandestinely landed ; or the atmosphere 
may bear upon its bosom the malady.— 
A more liberal and enlarged 7 
inguiry might have harmonized t a 
disputants, and have destroye : 

uncertainty which distresses riage? 
Both agree in assigning the org” 


the disease to exhalations from vm 
uncultivated, swampy land ; both agret, 
that it first attacks the indigent 
filthy, and merits the title of the Set 
man’s malady ; both agree, that in 22! 

and Syria, if raging wit! 
tiveness up to the 17th, or, 
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the 24th of June, it then abates, and 
sresently after ccases ; both agree, that 
in Turkey the sick are not avoided, 

Divest these facts of name, and ask 
the disputants, whether they relate to 
an epidemic or a contagious disease ?— 
and they will answer, To neither, As 
disputants, they are decided and warm, 
and opposed *—as philosophers, they are 
agreed. Divested of party feeling, let 
them pursue the subject. The growing 
commerce of the world demands their 
vigilance; let them inquire on what 
conditions the Almighty has promised 
abundance, and whether those condi- 
tions and that abundance be not con- 
nected with the preservation of health. 
But, the question is one of fact, not 
of opinion: I shall, however, notice 
the grounds on which the two parties 
support their theories, 

On the part of the Contagionists, I 


shall confine myself to the works of 


Dr. Mead—because he was the official 
adviser of Government, and the facts 
which he details were those whieh gave 
occasion to the Quarantine Laws; and, 
as the Government may be supposed to 
have afforded every facility of informa- 
tion, it may be concluded that they are 
the most important facts the subject 
presented. 

_The disease the Doctor states to ori- 
ginate in Ethiopia or Egypt, and no 
where besides; that, in general, the 
plagues of other countries may be 
traced to intercourse with them, but, 
il some cases, insects are believed to 
have conveyed the infection. This fact, 
however, the Doctor does not insist on, 
as he has no positive evidence. Having 
ascertained the origin, he proceeds to 
establish by facts the subtlety and per- 
tinacity of its infectious power. 


“A galley-slave employed in burying the 
dead at Marseilles, escaped from thence to 
the village of St. Laurent; where finding a 
kinsman, he presented him with a waist- 
Coat and a pair of stockings. The kinsman 
died in two or three days—shortly after, 
three of his children, and their mother. 

is son, who resided at Canourgue, on 
returning from burying his father, gave his 
brother-in-law a cloak ; who laid it on his 
bed, and lost a child in one day—two days 
after, his wife—and in seven or eight, he 
The parents of this 


unhappy family, taking possession of the 
c's, underwent the same fate.” 

in] he plague which happened in Rome 

b » Was conveyed thither from Naples 

-¥ cloths and other wares; which, after 

8 kept some time in the Castle of St. 
‘4wrence, were conveyed into Rome.’ 


“The plague at Marseilles, in 1720, was 
brought from the Levant. The first who 
died was a sailor, then those who attended 
on the goods—afterwards the surgeon who 
examined the bodies of those who died ; it 
was, however, six weeks from the sailor’s 
death, to any being attacked in the city ; 
and, before the arrival of the plague, a 
malignant fever raged there, ard even an 
instance or two had occurred of persons 
dying with eruptions.” 

In 1726, an English ship took in goods 
at Grand Cairo, and landed them at Alex- 
andria. Upon opening one of the bales ina 
fie'd, two Turks were immediately killed ; 
and some birds which happened to fly over 
the field, dropped down dead.” 

*“* A-sack of cotton was put on shore at 
Bermudas by stealth, and lay hid above a 
month, without prejudice to the people in 
whose house it was; but when it came to 
be distributed among the inhabitants, it 
carried such a contagion along with it, 
that the living scarcely sufficed to bury the 
dead.”’ 

This circumstance was communicated 
from Dr. Halley to Dr. Mead. 


“* There are instances of goods that have 
retained their infection many years. In 
particular, Alexander Benedictus gives a 
very distinct relation of a feather-bed, that 
was laid by seven years on suspicion of its 
being infected, which produced mischievous 
effects at the end of that great length of 
time: and Sir Theodore Mayerne relates, 
that some cloths, fouled with blood and 
matter from plague sores, being lodged 
between matting and the wall of a house 
in Paris, gave the plague, several years 
afterwards, to a workman who took them 
out. In Rome, in 1657, the infected were 
separated from those who were well, and 
both were removed from their dwelling ; 
but, of the sound who were removed, 
scarcely five in a hundred had received the 
infection.” 

In 1665, fires were ordered to be kept 
in the streets of London for three days ; 
on the following day 4,000 died, which 
was attributed to the fires. The same 
circumstance is related of the plague at 
Marseilles; and Dr. Mead gravely says, 


‘‘ What has been said of fires, is like- 
wise to be understood of the firing of guns, 


“oe § 
which has been too rashly advised. 


The Doctor goes on to state, that 
“A yery ingenious author, Boccaccio De- 
cameron, in his admirable Dissertation on 


the Plague at Florence in 1348, relates 


what himself saw,—that two hogs, finding 


in the streets the rags which had — 
thrown out from off a poor - angahe 
the disease, after snuffing upon them, on ; 
tearing them with their teeth, fell into con 

vulsions, and died in less than an hour. 


Dr. Mead: relates other facts, but 
none 
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none more to the: poimt’than those I 
have quoted :—I havedone ‘him justice. 
The pamphlet is dedicated: tothe Right 
Honourable James Craggs, one! of His 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State; 
and is followed, in the Doctor’s works, 
by an Essay on the Influence of the 
Sun-and-Meon ! be 

On. this evidence the Government 
have acted, and the public given credit 
to the contagious influence of the 

e—evidence which, if it has not 
the air of a fable, has not the force of 
truth. 

The Anti-contagionists advance boldly 
to the question, and ask, What is con- 
tagion?—is it the communicating of 
disease from one person to another by 
intercourse? “Then,” they reply, “ the 
plague is not infectious. The small-pox 
spreads, by this mean, but the plague 
does not. Witness the entire history of 
the disease !—witness the streets of 
Constantinople !— where, if some in- 
fected and houseless individual lay 
down to die, although no one may stop 
from compassion, no one will step aside 
from fear: he dies, and the servants of 
the police strip off his tattered garments, 
and:sell them in the market, when they 
become the dress of the purchaser: or 
should a bed have been the scene of his 
last agonies, this, too, is not long with- 
out a new and fearless occupant.” 

But it may be said, that the Turks 
are fatalists, and therefore are regardless 
of infection. Granted—such is their 
profession: but, they retreat when 
worsted in battle; and discovered, and 
practise, inoculation for the small-pox, 
that they may lessen its violence, and 
escape its power. Do they shrink back 
with fear from this disease, and not 
from the plague ?—is the one shunned 
and avoided, and the other approached 
and assisted? This discrimination stamps 
on their conduct a character which is 
conclusive. They are not heedless. of 
danger—they are not careless of infec« 
tion: but, while they keep at a distance 
fronvany suffering under the small-pox, 
they support in their arms the friend 
who is dying of the plague. One such 
fact’ outweighs all circuitous evidence. 
The garment must be harmless, if the 
bedy itself does not contaminate. Con- 
jecture, and only conjecture, gives in- 
febtion to the property of the deceased ; 
bo _ — is positive and: sub- 
stantial, that from himself no danger 
arose, . 

The family of the galley-slave died of 
the plague, but it was when the disease 


raged in. the-countr 
of their station vein Persons 
its -origmating: influence. ~The 4” 
coat had traversed many dcomeee ve 
country, without infection havc, 1.” 
communicated; the people of they; 
were surprised at tke 4; sease sbreaki 
out so far from Marseilles, without "S 
intermediate link; and as they ies 
apprehended. its origin to have been 
among themselves, the creduloys sought 
for, and were satisfied with, the story of 
the waistcoat; and similar stories have 
been invented and told, and gained 
credit in every place where the plague 
has broken out. . 

The plague at Marseilles in 1720, 
from Dr. Mead’s own  shewing, existed 
before the suspected ship arrived from 
the Levant. The attempt of the Doctor 
to impose this story as an-evidence of 
contagion, lessens his credibility. What 
could -he mean ‘by fever with eruptions 
but the plague ?—And yet we must, on 
his authority, believe it to have been 
imported from the Levant. TheDoctor 
is indeed a weak advocate, but I know 
of no better. ‘The stories he relates.as 
evidence, outrage common sense, and 
cannot be received. He is satisfied with 
gossips’ tales of mysterious arrivals, and 
secreted bags of cotton: he no where 
relates, that an individual dying of the 
disease- arrived in a village, and that, 
where he travelled and where he slept,he 
gave evidence of the contagious nature 
of his malady. The small-pox may be 
so traced—and such would be the only 
kind of evidence advanced of ts con 
tagious nature: circumstantial evidence 
is never offered, where direct can be 
obtained. — tt 

The Anti-contagionists decline to 
answer the stories that are promulgated, 
because no adequate and direct 
rity is produced in their support: to 
attack a phantom, is. not to gain @,vie 
tory. The only course, therefore,they 
can adopt, is to.prove by facts the posi 
tion they advecate.  ~ haere 

The-plague of 1665 was believed 
be highly infectious: many fled the-city; 
and ‘various precautions were “—- 
prevent its spreading among those’ 
remained; ‘but in one night 4,000.diods 
a fact almost —— ee for 
contagious nature of the disease;’™ 
no ome spreads so. rapidly by ‘euch 
means. The smalj-pox.1s: Jess guarded 
against; but: it<is) no where —— 
that -a proportionate numberof 


liable to the disease were evera the 
dors 


same time affeeted: Foreign 
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dors do not leave Turkey during the 
lague; seclusion is deemed a safeguard, 
and experience proves it to be so. 
With persons of their habits, the same 
plan was pursued in London, but with- 
out success: if seclusion be not a pro- 
tection, contagion caunot be the means 
of propagation; there cannot be influ- 
ence where there is not access. The 
habits of ambassadors and their suites 
are friendly to health, and therefore a 
corrupt atmosphere did not engender 
the disease. The habits of the citizens 
of London prepared them for disease, 
and therefore they found safety no where. 

The plague at Grand Cairo, in 1823, 
swept off 60,000 of the inhabitants; but 
a village two miles distant, in which the 
custom-house stands, was exempt: in- 
tercourse was uninterrupted—persons 
from Cairo died in the village, but the 
disease never spread—the people were 
not susceptible of infection. This fact 
does not stand alone, but is exemplified 
in the history of every plague, and con- 
firms the opinion, that those only have 
the disease, who are in circumstances 
favourable to its production, and are 
themselves prepared—intercourse with 
the infected is not the exciting cause. 

Evigerius relates, that many who left 
infected places were seized with the 
plague in towns to which they had re- 
tired ; while the old inhabitants of those 
towns escaped. Thuanus speaks of a 
plague in Italy, which was at Venice 
and Padua, leaving Vicenza, an inter- 
mediate town, untouched. Dr. Mead 
says, “ There are numberless instances 
where the plague has caused a great 
mortality in towns, while other towns 
and villages, very near them, have been 
entirely free.”? Sir Robert Wilson bears 
similar testimony of the capriciousness 
of the plague in Egypt, during his cam- 
paigns in that country. This evidence 
is so strong and direct, as to bear down, 
and give an air of ridicule to, the stories 
of concealed garments. 

But there is one apparently strong 
evidence of infection overlooked by Dr. 
Mead—I allude to the influence of 
lazarettos on the medical and other 
attendants. In the Hotel Dieu at Mar- 
seilles, in 1720, all the patients, with all 
their attendants, died. In Moscow, in 
1727, of fifteen medical attendants, 
fourteen were seized, and twelve died. 
In the French lazaretto in Egypt, eighty 
professional men died in one year. 
These are striking evidences of the 
terrific nature of .this disease. It is its 
character. to be extremely destructive 
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in particular places, but destructiveness 
is not an evidence of contagion. Con- 
tagion is uniform—and all small-pox 
hospitals bear testimony to the fact. 

But Dr. McLean, whose labours en- 
title him to the thanks of his country, 
relates, that of twenty persons in close 
communication with the patients sick 
of the plague, at the Pest Hospital in 
Constantinople, in 1715, only one was 
affected with the malady. In the city 
of Ferrara, in 1630, a person having died 
of the plague, his family, seven in num- 
ber, were removed to a lazaretto, all of 
whom died; but neither those who con- 
veyed them, or attended upon, or buried 
them, received the disease. Diemer- 
brach relates, that part of a family 
which removed into a town free from the 
plague, was observed by him to be taken 
ill of it; soon after, that part of the 
family left behind fell ill also. In this 
case the disease was generated before 
the separation, and illustrates the posi- 
tion, that all who reside under the same 
roof, are disposed simultaneously to 
engender the disease; being alike ex- 
posed to an influence peculiar to the 
place. 

Not any one of the lazarettos dissemi- 
nated abroad the evil which wasted 
its own inhabitants. Intercourse was 
maintained, the dead were buried, but 
the disease was not propagated. The 
deadly type must have been local, not 
contagious; hence it commenced and 
terminated within the walls of the laza- 
retto. 

Were a disease so almost certainly 
fatal as the plague, highly contaminat- 
ing, a lazaretto would becoite a se- 
pulchre, and a succession of attendants 
impossible to be obtained. If infection 
and death be not the consequence of 
the service the sick require, the plague 
is not the disease Dr. Mead and the 
advocates of contagion describe. The 
small-pox infects all ¢he liable that are 
exposed to its influence. The plague 
does not thus act; consequently, the 
mortality of particular places 1s acci- 
dental, and the contagious influence of 
the plague the creature of the imagi- 
nation. 

But I will for a moment cede the 
point, and admit that the plague is in- 
fectious ; still its importation into this 
country is impossible. = An 
must have its own proper ap 
atmosphere, or its virus falls harmless. 
There must also be a preparation of 
the constitution, a capacity to att 


as well as the power to impose. 
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thousand proofs demonstrate that the 
infected may visit and die in a foreign 
land, ‘without communicating the dis- 
ease to their attendants. Dr. Russell 
states, “ that persons with the plague 
arriving at Aleppo from Turkey in the 
winter, die, but the disease, under such 
circumstances, never spreads.” Mr.Green 
deposed before the House of Commons, 
that at Smyrna, “ out of the plague 
season the disease could not be com- 
municated, however frequently infected 
ships might arrive, and hold unrestrain- 
ed intercourse with the town.” Thus 
it appears that the plague has not in 
itself the means of its propagation, 
it requires its peculiar aliment. The 
shifting of the wind, a hurricane, an 
increase or a diminution of the tem- 
perature,.a change of the season, ren- 
ders it harmless; no new victim falls, 
if the element in which it had its being 
alters. 

And can a disease, which at home, 
in its own birth-place, is neutralized by 
a shower of rain, affect a people who 
breathe another atmosphere, and whose 
habits are an antidote to the disease ? 
The laws of nature forbid the belief. 
Thus, to engender and to propagate the 
disease, may be used as synonimous 
terms. Without the element, there is 
not the disease; with the element, 
there does not need the infected to 
give it existence. Every year it com- 
mences spontaneously in Egypt, and, 
with a similar atmosphere, would com- 
mence elsewhere. But, in Egypt, it 
cannot propagate after the wind has 
shifted a few points of the compass, 
and the temperature is a little varied. 
How then can such a disease be ex- 
ported ? How can we be made to 
breathe a poison, which, like the dew 
of the morning, vanishes before the rays 
of the sun ? 

Besides, the violence of the disease 
is a proof of its locality; contagion 
excites caution, which retards the pro- 
gress of the evil; but the plague moves 
onward like a deluge, which nothing 
stays, and with a rapidity which nothing 
retards, up to the wee be of its atmo- 
sphere, and at that point it stops; it 
does not pass into Persia, it does not 
pass into Egypt, it does not visit any 
country if its atmosphere be not there. 

Another question is asked. How 
Jong. can f£ontagious. matter retain. its 
powet,.12 countries suited to its exist- 
encé? On the virus of all the diseases 
of this country, the action of the atmo- 
sphere is specific and rapid. _ Dr, Hay- 


garth ascertained that mal} 

send forth their contagion ren 
feet from their source: beyond =. 
is so diluted, or combined with . 
is as to lose its infinen, 
The dwelling, in which the smal” 
has raged with its greatest virulence , 
soon visited with impunity; no — is 
1s removed, no dormancy of Infection 
suspected ; the disease has ceased and 
experience proves that the infection 
ceases shortly after. The matter of 
the small-pox can only be preserved in 
a bottle, hermetically sealed. Our pest. 
houses and fever-wards are the com. 
mon receptacles of every infectioys 
disease ; but the patients, on recover. 
ing from the scarlet, are not seized with 
the typhus fever; the convalescents 
retain their platted hair, imbued with 
the virus of the disease under which 
they had suffered, and .return to. their 
families in safety. Our merchandize is 
sent abroad, and is received, without its 
being inquired whether in our weavers’ 
cellars, or our hospitals, a. destructive 
fever was raging ; indeed we should not 
highly respect the understandings of 
those men who affected to believe, that 
goods which did not infect our mer- 
chants would infect them. The plague, 
from the testimony of contagionists, is 
not more infectious than our fevers; 
why then do we dread the. pertinacity 
of its influence ? 

Dr. Russell prescribed for patients, 
in every stage of the plague, ata yery 
short distance from them, with impu- 
nity. Dr. Hodges reports, that. many 
individuals who had fled from London 
in 1665, returned to those beds m 
safety in which some of their friends 
had recently died of the plague, Yet, 
with this fret before him, he informs 
us, “ that the plague itself was umport- 
ed from Holland te 2 bag of Knol 
The Egyptians, who have ample mea 
of ‘sake of the pertinacity with. which 
infection is retained, say, that it does 
not emanate from the body, and * 
only be taken through the medium 0 
the skin; the infected must be touched, 
and that under no circumstance: cam 
the virus be long retained. 1’, 

Such are the principe facts and ar 
guments urged in this controversy: 
When the evidence, which fayouse Oe 
tagion, is collected, and the portion” 
truth it contains fully appreciated, a 
prise-is excitéd, that.a conclusion,’ 
reverse, of that intended, has 1 ican 
drawn,. Stories that . ignorance’ 


created, and credulity acted ee 
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evidence against themselves, A skein 
of silk, or a pair of stockings, is carried 
through a country without affecting a 
single individual ; but, at length, being 
where the plague breaks out, is charged 
with communicating the disease. Such 
is the substance of-the evidence given 
by contagionists—evidence which’ dé- 
stroys its own credibility. With as 
much propriety the ague may be sup- 
posed to lurk in a Lintolnshire’ hay- 
stack, as that'the plague may be con- 
cealed in a bag of cotton—their exist- 
ence rests on equal authority. 

By the anti-contagionists it is urged, 
that if the history of ‘the plague has 
been fairly and fully given, if nothing of 
its nature and-character has been con- 
cealed, this country has the laws of 
nature for its protection; these must 
yield their power, corruption must ori- 
ginate in purity, confusion in order, 
agriculture must cease, the habits of 
the people change, before the evils 
which misrule and indolence give birth 
to, can rest upon this country. 

But another question yet presents 
itself—Why is not Ireland visited by 
the plague ?—are not her circumstances 
those of Egypt? No. Her soil is 
cultivated—her bogs of peat-moss never 
putrify : the vapour they emit is as pure 
as the exhalation from the ocean, and 
doubtless, to some constitutions, as salu- 
brious. Fevers yearly pass through the 
land, the fruit of poverty, and, in a 
suitable atmosphere, the harbingers of 
plague; but that combination of cir- 
cumstances which generate this disease 
do not exist in Ireland. The Palace of 
Brighton removed to her shores would 
heal her wounds. 

In confirmation of what has been 
said of the nature of plague, and of our 
security from its attack, I refer to the 
state of health in this country since the 
termination of the malady, ) 

The plague is generally admitted to 
be the consequence ofa high degree of 
impurity in the atmosphere; and in-the 
dwelling, as this-is approached, and the 
air to a greater or less extent is vitiated, 
so fevers’ and other diseases prevail. 
Dr. Mead says such disorders usually 
precede the plagne. As the prevalence 
of disease, in’ a temperate climate, In- 
dicates the approach of the plague; so, 
on the contrary, the prevalence of 
indicates the impossibility of its attack 
—it wants ‘its -element. ‘This is the 
Pandora’s box-which scatters diseases ; 
if the attendants are not evident, the 
box is shut.’ a0 


Every plague country is thinly peo- 
pled: not because of there being three 
births to a ‘marriage, but because the 
prevalence of disease cuts off the popu- 
lation. 

The plague has left this country more 
than a centrity ‘and a-hatf,” and since 
that’ period the dursition of life his gra- 
dually increaséd: “Matty years are added 
to’our’span. "The evils ‘of? our dwn 
creating have ‘diminished, ‘and’ will ‘yet 
diminish. “9? | 

During the first eighty years of that 
period, registers were not kept with 
such accuracy as to admit of precision ; 
but'm the latter seventy, great care has 
been taken, ‘for commercial purposes ; 
and the result has been, by making a fair 
allowance for the first eighty years, that 
human existence has gained in duration 
at least one-third; and thus an increase 
of our population is accounted for, with- 
out supposing a greater number of births 
to a marriage, or a less mortality in 
childhood, although it is probable that 
the latter circumstance may have con- 
tributed to the increase: a people while 
increasing in longevity, are not exposed 
to the plague. 

This exemption we owe to the laws 
the Providence of God has ordained. 
When human happiness is promoted, 
human existence is preserved, and old 
age attained; but if the laws and insti- 
tutions of a country cramp the energies 
of the people, the average duration of 
life becomes less, and the plague con- 
summates the train of evils. But I will 
not stop at this dark shade of the pic- 
ture:—onward in knowledge, and on- 
ward in enterprize, is the impulse the 
nation feels: an impulse, which may 
terminate in all the blessings God de 
signed for man on earth. Among these 
will be the attainment of the full period 
of our existence. Threescore years and 
ten have long been ordained as the term 
of our activity and usefulness—after this 
succeed ‘decrepitude and death. No 
animal produces young so near the na- 
tural termination of its life, as not to 
admit of ample time for rearing them. 
Children are born when their parents 
approach their fiftieth year, and require 
parental guidance more than twenty 
years. The body is indeed matuted, so 
as to enable them to obtain thé mgans 
of subsistence at an earlier period; ‘but 
the mind does not mature withthe 
body —after the one is completed, the 
other requires guidance and authority. 
Thus, we arrive at seventy before our 

izations to our offspring cease; ana- 
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and revelation alike justify the 
belief, that the human race may,’ in 
general, attain to this period, with suf- 
ficient vigour for active exertion. 

Diseases decrease with civilization, 
and increase with oppression, The 
plague, which requires the greatest 
combination of evils for its production, 
first disappears; other diseases, less 
malignant, follow, or are reduced in 
violence; others again take their place, 
more complex, more mental, but less 


destructive. 
—z 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On Contactous and Ertpemic Dts- 
Eases, By Dr. Robertson, of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

Al no period of our history has the 

nature of epidemic disease formed 

a more interesting subject of inquiry 

than in the present era: but it is 

greatly to be lamented that it has been 
discussed in recent times, seemingly 
rather with the view of establishing 
some preconceived opinion, or early 
adopted prejudice in regard to it, than 
to elicit the truth by a patient analysis 
of the facts presented for examination. 

Hence, the advocates for contagion as 

the sole cause of epidemics, by attach- 

ing their explanations to isolated in- 
stances; and, inferring, upon partial 

facts, often incorrect statements, a 

general conclusion, not warranted by 

circumstances, afford ample ground in 
favour of a more recent opinion of the 
cause of epidemics. Hence, it is at- 
tempted to show that with the ex- 
ception of certain eruptive diseases— 
as small-pox, measles, &c., no febrile 
epidemic disease, not even the plague 
or typhus, is ever occasioned by con- 
tagion. There can be no doubt that 
the endeavours of the contagionists 
to establish their opinion, by proving 
too much, and by shutting their eyes to 
the most palpable facts in opposition 
to the doctrine they so vehemently 
force upon us, have procured an atten- 
tion to the arguments of the non-con- 
tagionists, which would never have 
been bestowed upon them but for this 
cause. In the first place, the ‘conta- 
gionists maintain, not only that the 
plague is a contagious disease, but that 
it 18 peculiar to countries within cer- 
tain latitudes.* Yet its appearance in 

Ethiopia, ‘and other warm countries, 

would naturally lead to the inference, 





Pi. to ct See Blane, Diseases of 


by people of ordinary ¢o 
that it might therefore be pro 
throughout the torrid zone. tr lik 
manner, the ravages of the phitie is 
Moscow, in the winter of 1770): . 
the fact that both Iceland and eee 
land were depopulated by that disease 
at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, would be held as proof, by: any 
unprejudiced person, that the plagne 
may again appear, as it has already 
existed, in the coldest regions of the 
earth. And from these facts ‘alone. | 
conclude that no region, or climate, 
exempts its inhabitants from the ta. 
vages of that disease. Again, the con. 
tagionists affect to consider what js 
commonly called the yellow fever as 
being, in every instance, occasioned by 
contagion. [Yellowness, I may here ob 
serve, is not a distinctive mark of a 
particular type of fever—it is perceived 
in intermittent, remittent, and ‘con- 
tinued fever ; and in the last too, even 
when it arises from specific, or from 
local causes.] Upon this opinion, the 
plague having its limits without the tro- 
pics, the yellow fever is supposed to 
prevail with peculiar violence within 
the torrid zone. Now, this is an asser- 
tion so openly in the face of facts, that 
really one can hardly believe it could 
have been seriously advanced. That 
the yellow fever may occasionally ap- 
pear within the tropics as a contagious 
disease, no one will dispute. I appre- 
hend that this may be frequently’ the 
case in slave ships; but when we reflect 
that a hot temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, like that of intense cold, 1s ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the contmu- 
ance of any contagious disease, T con- 
sider myself warranted in saying, that 
for once that yellow fever is met’with 
as a contagious disease, it has, at least, 
in 999 instances its origin from tocal 
circumstances. With regard to’ 1s 
limits within the tropics, it has’ been 
noticed, in the Mediterranean, for more 
than 2,000 years, and excited by local 
causes. Nine ‘men died of it in Gos- 
port in 1798+ and it has been met with 
in many other places in Britain, and = 
the north of Europe. But such is the 
pertinacity’ of certain persons In UP 
holding” this’ opinion of the contagious 
nature of ‘yellow fever, that even that 
fever, as it occurred some years 2g0 at 
Gibraltar, has been asserted to have 


arisen from this cause, 1n opposition’ 
the sentiments of nearly every Eng . 
practitioner in ‘the gatrisom at the time, 
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to the contrary.* After some expe- 
rience, and careful examination of the 
circumstances. connected with this im- 
portant subject, during some years’ resi- 
dence in different parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, I drew up the outline of a 
lan, in 1813, for preventing the recur- 
rence of this disease ; which, after hay- 
ing submitted to the authorities at 
home, was translated into the Italian 
and Greek languages, and thereby dis- 
seminated . through the government 
press at Corfu. The yellow fever, as 
an epidemic, has not appeared, since 
1813, at Gibraltar. 

The observations I have to offer on 
the opinion of those who deny the 
existence of contagion, will, from what 
I have just said, be limited to the ques- 
tion as it relates to plague and ty- 
phus—as I consider that so far as re- 
lates to the cause of yellow fever the 
question is settled, It has been stated 
ona recent and prominent occasion, in 
proof of the non-contagious nature 
of the plague, that it is considered by 
some as resembling typhus :—this was 
the opinion of the celebrated Professor 
Cullen; but he considered typhus as 
always originating from contagion, and 
his experience and observation will be 
taken against any authority of the pre- 
sent day. After many years’ practice of 
my profession, I have never seen an 
iastance that, in the slightest degree, 
tended to invalidate that opinion. 

Typhus fever is, comparatively, a rare 
disease to what it was, before cleanlier 
habits, better living, and more com- 
fortable cottages and dwellings for the 
poorer orders were so common; yet it 
is frequently met with, particularly in 
remote and poor situations, where these 
advantages do not exist. 

Physicians. in charge of hospitals 
have declared, that although fever is a 
common disease under- their care; yet 
contagious fever, they say, is never met 
with in their wards. It would be, to 
me, a wonder if it was, even were typhus 
raging without the walls of an hospital, 
provided due attention is paid to the 
usual-instructions in admitting patients 
under that disease. Therefore this as- 
sertion goes for nothing in deciding 
upon the contagious or non-contagious 
nature of typhus fever. But the fol- 
lowing case, which came within my 
own knowledge, seems to me to con- 
firm the opinion of its contagious na- 
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* See Trattato della Febre Gialla del Dot- 
tore Carlo Gemmalaro. 
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public institution, where trohus vat 
Sg on, where typhus was 
prevailing among the inmates, On the 
same evening he sickened: on the fourth 
day after, he was carried, about twenty 
miles, into a healthy part of the coun. 
try, where he communicated the dis- 
ease to several of the family, of whom 
one died; and the disease was, from 
thence, carried to different families 
situated distantly, whose inmates had 
communicated with that in which the 
boy lay sick. It is.not because every 
severe case of marsh or sporadic fever, 
sO common every where, is denominated 
typhus, that, of necessity, it must be 
that disease ; or because typhus is not 
met with in the wards of a well-re- 
gulated hospital—that, consequently, it 
has no existence. Better arguments 
and facts, more strictly to the purpose 
than any that have hitherto been ad- 
duced, must be brought forward in 
refutation of the contagious nature of 
typhus, before that opinion will be re- 
signed by men of experience, and with- 
out bias; even had they no other au- 
thority than what is given by Dr. C. 
Smith, on the gaol distemper at Win- 
chester. 
Those who deny that the plague is 
propagated by contagion, strongly ad- 
ere to the indisputed fact, in support 
of this opinion, upon the instances of 
two people sleeping in the same bed: 
and that one of them should take the 
disease, while the other continued in 
health; but this anomaly is frequently 
met with, not only in febrile contagions, 
but in chronic infectious diseases also. 
In the course of my professional ex- 
perience, I have seen, at two different 
periods, the small-pox prevalent, over a 
district of country, as an epidemic, and, 
on both occasions, similar exceptions to 
the above were then remarked in those 
labouring under, and others exposed to, 
yariolous contagion, Every one has 
met. with such exceptions, in schools 
and in private families, on the occur- 
rence of scarlatina. The same thing 
occasionally happens in the itch; in 
Cephalonia one frequently sees certain 
members of a family labouring under 
that loathsome disease for years, with- 
out communicating its infection to all 
those with whom they are in the daily 
habit of domestic intercourse ; and then 
the disease is so common, that no par- 
ticular care seems to be taken in guerd- 
ing against its effects. There are innu- 
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seemingly umsusceptible of variolous 
contagion, and.a reference to Mr, Hun- 
ter’s work will shew that similar exeep- 
tions are common in syphillitic. infec- 
tion; upon, this particular, point, Dry. 
Russell most pertinently observes: ; .. 


“ If, of one hundred persons exposed to 
the infection of plague, by a near approach 
to the sick, ninety shall fall sick, shall. hu- 
man inability, to assign a, lye geal reason 
for the preservation of the other ten, be eM 
verted into a positive argument against 
disease haying been caught by contagion ? 
If persons retired from all commerce with 
the infected and their attendants, breathing 
the same ‘air with the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, and nourished by the same aliment, 
remain untouched during ‘the rage of ‘the 
plague, as long as they continue secladed ; 
but, upon unguarded ‘communication, are 
taken ill, like others, can, any rational 
doubt arise about the cause of their former 
security? Or if, through stealth, or neglect 
of requisite precaution, substances, tainted 
by the sick, should be conveyed into those 
secluded retreats ; and petsop: living tém- 
perately as’ before, ignorant Of: wliat’ hip? 
pened, and, consequently, in the midst’ of 
imaginary security, should be seized ‘with 
the distemper, can it, with any )show 
of reason, be ascribed, not to contagion, ‘but 
to terror, to colluvies in. the stomach, and 
bowels, th sedunee by intemperance and bad 
aliment con here alluded 
are not the of fancy, but fee 
conepnany to Te | PPPHSAEE,, 1 
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more readily accounted for oc- 
tcr, shut up.in a pest hospital in a bar. 
tarous country, and thereby living in a 


Contagion of Plague. 
as niinoly Stivenet de hip favingn ond 


habits, circumstances. that 
oreetls. tended to increase his, depres- 
sion, of mind, rendering him, mervous 
and timid, became, thereby much more 
susceptible to the impulse.of contagion 
than, his attendants, inured to this.taode 
of, seclusion, and, enjoying a) full, and 
plentifal diet, . with their, feelings, in 
other: respects, at. perfect: ease ; while, 
again, their, more. frequent intercourse 
with, the. sick, rendered..them, by the 
power of habit, less liable to suffer from 
contagion. There are several instances 
where the plague has, been excited by 
inoculation; and .I have. heard, from 
highly respectable, authority, that somer 
skier like this has taken place im tye 
phus ;.,but, there is no analogous; fact 
to thigin the'occurrence of yellow, or 
any other form of marsh fever.,..... . 
The difficulty of tracing precisely the 
introduction of the plague into a place 
previously healthy, has been laid hold 
of as an argument against its contagious 
nature. In this manner, the breaking 
out of the plague in Malta, in 1813,is 
strenuously denied as having been occa- 
sioned by imported contagion, It. is:to 
be observed, that on all. such, occasions 
the difficulty, is. greatly inereased. by the 
extreme severity of the; sanitary laws; 
capital; punishment;being: the, couser. 
quence of, all clandestine and unguarded. 
intercourse with acnteapenatas grcrions: 
suspected PEFSONss py * iofions .jisbasB]e 
:da the particular insten decriow ibefore. 
. us; there can: be no: question that Malta) 
which, of,all the islands of the Meditete 
ranean, i6;.the|most selubtions,jiand 
whoge;,inhabitants have -starcel y, evet 
any ofebrile. disease, prevailing. among 
them, was, previously. to. thé arrival of 
the ship. San. Nicola; particularly, free 
from, ,disease and, ekter thal: most 
anxious .abd, earefuly or ann bof 
this case, there: was. not aiperson: eae 
Spet; who 5¢ptertained a doubt ofthe: 
€Xr disease having: been, introduced Atte the 
oe immed fromthe ;clandestine .intereonsse; 
_ with, the ship, by: ithe wpersons im aeheab: 
house; the plague first broke ontez 91997 
oAyshall next adda, recentinsté&keaiofi 
, Plague, as it appeared in Cephalonia; 


ue ined that. island owas as icleatlypin 

tained,,as -any, similar fact 

ee be.--In the summer eee 

native’ of Comitata, a. distrigtzewnicat 
situated.on eleva — 


“ ie 
a iy get, 5h és 
ee o- 


iste Loe ee, whe. 
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Contagion of Placue. 


Immediately p ceding his return home, 
he went'to a friend’s “house ut Arta, 


where’ the plague’ then prevailed, and 


whose family was’ sick of that disease. 
From thenee he’ brought away a caput, 
which isa kind of upper ‘garment, made 
of loosely-spun ‘woot; and coarsely 
woven. This he folded ‘up; and retarn- 
ing to’ Cephalonia, ‘he’ carried! it with 
hiin into the lazaretto of St: Baphemia, 
that being nearest’ to’ his’ native place. 
He oo mo nim pets for a certain 
time, and having no symptom of disease, 
he was liberated, at thé ’same time’ with 
two other’ persons from the same place. 
On ‘his ‘way home, havifig t6 piss’ the 
summit ‘of an exeeeding” high ‘ridge 
of mountain, and, in that situation, féel- 
ing ' himself cold," he opetied' the ’'a- 
t, and threw #t over hifi. “Almost 
immediately ‘after}° he was "taken ilt; 
and with some difficulty, and the assist- 
ance of his comrades, he tréathed ‘his 
home.'In a°day or two’ aftér, he died : 
and;‘from this ‘soutce; the ‘pligié was 
communicated tothe inhabitants of the 
town.” ar .etict4 m ovwerla oft to tin 
To the foregoitig:I shall ‘add ‘another 
similar casej° which’ is’ given’ ‘by Dr. 
Mordo; ‘physician ‘to’ the’ Board of 
Health at Corfu.—On Christinas evenitig 
1629} it' was found that the plagué ‘had 
broken out in seven pluces ‘in’ the city 
of ‘Corfuy' and, by investigation, it was 
asceftained that ‘a servant 6f Odigitriano 
Sarandari, another Meniber of the Board 
of Healthy hadl; by'clandestine irieans, aot, 
froin!é fordiew ship: in quarantine~Dthe 
lage then’ ragme ‘in Ttaly—tivo ‘linen 
kandkerchiets’of Turkish ‘thanufactore, 


These’ handkerchiefs wert folded ups rag 


in this: state he presented theitito bis 
mistress, who ‘directly gave them'to one 
of ‘her’ ers to put away; ‘where- 
upow the! girl> was s66n after taken if 
and died2''A numberof ladies “of 'thie 
place;vasois*the ‘custom, "met at’ the 
futeral, ‘und enibraced?' the “niother, 
Several were, thereupon, taken with the 
~which ‘broke out iti'the manter' 
abovestated: Saraddari and his fariily 
were sent to the - , 


himself: ‘was’ afterwards shot for'“this & | 
; Tie’ atinosphiere, whether in its physical 


crime. 3c sa ; WHI ‘ : 
- Some: years-azo, at English ¢rans 
was) bd to take ‘in’ livestock at’ 
‘En that way the-erew got 
‘plague; which almost immediately 
broke’ @utj" on" pe Fa cy mm 
mislaid the ‘paper on’ which this'particu 
lar case’ was written, nibs 'eaaels 
give the ship’s name, of to say, for'cer- 
tain, that Lampedosa was the place 
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) Y for her Raw 
the master ‘of this tran at’ Palermo 


in’ 2814, ‘wlio me ay lici 

cee obits We 8 Tay eli 
s¥mptoms of the disease, and'the méde 
of treatmént ‘he’ had récourse to—from 
which I am satisfied he could not have 
beenso minute unless he had actually 
laboured -under: the disease, or had 
pop closé contact with those affected 

I do not quote the origin of the pl 

at Corfu, as in favour of either oslo 
of ‘the nature of that disease. From 
facts I have published,* I am persuaded 
that, in that instance, the plague origi- 
nated from local causes, and was after- 
wards propagated over the district by 
the effect of contagion, similar to what 
happetis in typhus: ‘and so far do I 
consider that the contagion of pare 
differs from 'that of small-pox or other 
erliptive diseases, which is either in an 
active or dormant ,spate at all: times ; 
wheréas that of the plague can only be 
generated by a previous combination of 
circumstances, exeiting @ certain degree 
of disease, prior to the evolution of the 


ists the plague 





con on. ° +, 190i 
‘By the Anti-contagionists 
is considered att epidemic, depending 
on local causes ; biit WHat those causes 
are, has never yet Been’ pointed out, as 
in the case of yellow fever, or any other 
epidemic ren? Rechte my plague 
really prop: | ently of con- 
aie it certainly, in its periods of 
appearatice, differs extremely from ae 
othet febrile epidentic, typhus excepted. 
Te broke ‘ott i winter at ‘Corfu, and 
ced most severely at Moscow, at that 
season, during extreme cold weather. 


~ ys. Now, surely, the cold’ of 
winter, Gr the ‘great heat of summer, 
would pather’tend to repress the preva- 
lence ofthe disease, did it d on 


rr: Gite nstances, or spread from any 
‘ ‘er CA Se 


ontagion.. . 

"But, to ‘pursue this ‘a little farther. 
Has béen said; ‘that the cause of 
is: something in the condition of 


“properties, has not yet been 
sel reply to this, we’ addace 
Swell-known experi iment ~ the 
members ee the Institute at Cairo, which 


shews’ that ‘the sir of Egypt dot 





"6 Bée The Medliedl Repository, No. 48. 
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it was vs till the calamitous 
fifty-two ‘that mankind 








covery to srt iene 


in Tot ae broke out in China in 
1340, pana Woaies peter iris 


* See Méad’s OS Roomename On’ 
and Muratori, Del’ v4 
sonar Eau Goede 


+ See Robertson, on de saenli, 
vol. ii. py 321, et sequentes. 
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era gach falercrerne and particu- 

Visit’ is | ‘made, 80 the 

aust of of air tad, Yead towards the 

sick. Her ep hopes obser- 

vation the’ cases that'have 

beep : | as warranting the idea of 
it arty eee | nature of plague. 

Ce. Sai ‘Cause; also, he must 

€ the greater ater number of exemp- 

tatthel Wis the Peyietiy-ot plague, 


other con Iséases, to what 
iis dis Ge Hee aig the prevalence 
Nbr epidemic fever, depending on local 
List causes. In the Remittent, 

x a Fever, as it is commonly 

» itis. to. be observed, that as its 
snes o Ragin cause are extended 
cr, 2 airs and being more 
Ein se evolation, it therefore 
in thé attitosphere, and 
uall and, consequent- 
aie a oe effets ‘in a 
nerat er than ¢ontasion ; 
wie roe fs | more limited; as Being 
ving cans contfilly 
ec and” being 
ye decomposed in the 
; -conseqient y, the* fluid 
us evolved, being sooner ‘diluted in 
ms hen sphere, . is harmless at a “than 
"distance from! ) ti source ' than 


the other. 






Dr. Ri | ¢., contagion oF 
i a iehy in alae ility, is the 
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Ee re eh a tliat 
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‘at rest, fe a ye investigation 
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If some such plan be not adoptedy the 
subject will! remain'<in -egitation, the 
public mind ‘be ‘kept ‘im suspense, and 
our intercourse with foreign portsiliable 
to interruption, aceording to thé opinion 
most prevalent; either snort motives of 
selfishness,; obstitiacy, or priate: inté- 
rests : but the'publi¢ation p ‘the opinion 
of the’ committee:I propose, would ob- 
viate all, this, and-set the:question lat 
reste ivise tisds Ai Rosretson; Midi /! 


iLeigeicau! 


Opanawatioison? the Orrick of SHERIEF. 
(By a County Magistrate.) | 
"(Concluded froin NO. 401) p.499.) 10» 


ype uty of returning _Méinbers. to 
Par tabled i justly enough in the 
Sheriff’s prariness yet the. peapomsinility 
fulls , very, heavi yas upon. rie gs a 

issuing; WHIES,, ing polls , At fA 
very -proper . that...he,, ant o¥. his 
timesand attention to\the publics, and J 
am not aware that:it, could: go through 
more impartial. hands though) abler 
might’ certainly ‘be found ¢ for, in ‘the 
first’ instance, the Sheriff must set- ds 
with khowing’ hothing of what reeatds 
the ‘legality ‘of ‘his" tough the hi “The 


ty wagon Tt 


business must, go through the haids ‘of 
deputies, who, are acquainted. ‘with the 
proper, » but who,are, always mere 
or less, interested. To. these, the Sherif 
is obliged, to give up all the active, parts 
reserving: to himselfi:onlyi the, responsi 
bility, Lawyers: being) exempt, froin 
servi the offive) have bat little: fecling 
for hae have no’ suiéh°exemption 
and, te teh @ little’ intd ‘what’ dif. 
Sesh ssa May fl, excépt'as far 

a? EIN ea ppd 


ies seem 
nit gone, han The glee 


= this. matter 5,and, no one, can) read 
over, dese: pena attached to; uadue 
returns sof) members, ‘without: greatly 









admiring the care: ‘they have taken in 
secu rig ther own sa Bae by throwin 
all’ reap on sibility the ‘retarnin 
officér, Thay have wars ‘theiiselye 
against chat ig tent Ne wis nie 
omitted i atecti @} ith 
frauds, ta wich ih ete 
well-known. fact, that, scarcely a genera 
election takes place, for,which he isnot 


brought dn sa, considerable:.debtor,: - 
expenses he was not aware of, i!) 
Partiantetit ‘is fully 


ing over the’ ea 'y = on hy 


pea yaaa eri 
i ual, require. Wile 


a 


its ‘oWn priv 
hardship&s * ‘nét? 
posed upon an : 





justefied in: weatcl- | 


On the Office of Sheriff 


consideration ; and punishments ought 
to-fali whene blame is due, arid, not. upon 
inevitable inexperience. TheSlows,.es 
they stand:at present,,on this head; are 
mostly imperative, or, leave no remedy 
but sueli: as;is worse ‘than thedeage. 
Sheriffs are chosen by the King,,andare 
his-officers|; and, yet,'so much, has; the 
lapsé-of time, altered the, original -and 
legal intention, thatithey-are.now mere 
servants! of! thé, public, | and, attendants 
upon the Judges) im them circuit, than 
persons : holding, a, ,place.of -profit. and 
honour, amenable te jnene:.but, their 
sovereign.” Lightly esteemed, and dittle 
thought of, itheir, authority, and. fync- 
tions; are put into’ other, -handss.and 
nothing remains of what their situation 
formerly was, | but_ the ,expeuse, ,and 
liability, to actions. for nnpearuel 
tion. 

A Sheriff is, minecivend. schdeeb ye 
among .a' particular, dass. .of, the om- 
munity the country gentlemen... These 
ate not, humerous, taking; ene county 
with another; especially, when excludiag 
those! whoaré, exempt. from serving. 
Theyare, I grant, all land-owners 3,bet 
yet, the. danded :property ithzough, she 
kingdom, belongs in; a \veryémallopre- 
portion to those who.are: knowan,by that 
appellation, and are. nee to; serve the 
office of Sheriff, , It is,an,office charged 
Solely. upon. the, landed,.interast\;: but 
perhaps in the, most unequal and, partial 
manner possible. |, It-isia fine, which the 
land,ewner-of \a: particglar class auffers 
Bpen coming to: his fontunessnet inien 
of, but in addition, te, what,4s, suffered 
by. those of higher, or dower situations. 
Why, in, justice, are, many, professions 
exenapted?) ||, Why, if,. one ) partiquar 
land-ownersisixequired to, give, bistime 
to, the. office, Should, mot, alk whainwe 
ually ble? ‘Why ,a.partial; selection 

thogen upon, wean this office; has 
ae “9d to bar 5 
Teak TA a TITh 


\y—9 v192 OT 








bo% sewage A OUT, eee coat go he 
notions of the .englis 008 
fever a dees ee 
a Pie 4 
Me bie i King sone 
ie Maa from’ the studyo 
ort reicinatl ond in whieh’ eT redder 
| Sheriff originagedi.c W eocarargure Aim, that 
4f hewithespler src phone he endiigeiies phe a6, 
she will arte, ati a,vexy differs tion pf 






bi aoa nt eh che ROW) qatertal 
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‘the diminution of its agate and i impo! 


AR fee: different Hes de ee aoe to 


Which ig ow, acral es 1 ti 











ae Ege t! ee Pio 





_— oT Ow a a 


‘tobe ealled upow 





péen fixed, while: others, with “gveater 
means sd ‘recommendations; ‘are ex- 
Sra MHIDTI9G 9 Bid fetiven 

» The nobleman ! is’ property: ‘enough 
éxempted, on account of big::duties: in 
the House of: Peers: And: theve ‘are 
other reasohs' ‘why the function “of a 
peeris' incompatible: with that of She- 
riff: but! the 'réasons) are°personal-and 


ae not affect theit Hinder oThe nobi- 


Jim genebaly being, individaally larger 
is 1-owners othersyand it’ beingia 
situation charged an ‘the dand, thoy arho 
hold a'gtcatér share of it ‘consequently 
daght to contribite their quotas» 
oT vish peers; nut representatives: though 
possessing ‘and! Fiving upon estatescin 
this ‘country; have ‘contrived “to iget 
themselves Gxempt—althowgh their rea 
sone ave by'tio means shtisfactopy, and 
apply no more to them than any other 
individeal {othe tiabllity of aw Trish peer 
té serve in| Parkament 
not! being greater thin that-of any other 
person. Arid AB? 564) why should the 
Trish | peer: be’ allowed tia: privilege of 
always keeping himself dise “. amore 
than wnother,'who might: y take 
advantage of 4 dixsolution'of athena 
to joffer hitisélf t6' his’ ‘neighbours’ ‘as 
chin tepiteueheatived” ond OF L0F10q 
Phe» Members’ of either. House are 
pri Hy ‘exempt, ‘becuse! their per 
sinal’ wttelidance in the? grant cainell | 
‘Of the nation’ would be inbompatible 
With thie’daties incalnbent' upon Sheriff 
ba ‘Counties. | But’ this ddes ‘not regard 
wre pares! ‘which, never 
a if 'éxemptions,>© 66 1ud Jo 
“A Bebstitis age Se odaitehoaa dit i 
And! “ dte) by! some strah 
feat GE ‘thera! ualifed, obliged = h 
tio’ wivatewinat iP ai Omitier naval | ‘or 
inflitary, 7 is’ resident ‘upon bis’ property, 
he! staitds® almost (a ‘better chance of 
‘tukitig' the shievalty than another: per- 
‘86i} and of being — to serve—al- 
though “y law exempted. 
ieee professions; t though cornected 
te oat co sate oat 8 nature’; 


iv ing ‘Tittle “or 10" ‘perefit 
Bow ihe heath zis grote oh ine vis 


a to tht oa consider- 

able landsowners, and, who yet ,¢laim 
theiriexemption of shaving: bees ' ‘ealled 
to ‘the bar, whether practising or noh— 
‘This'plea‘ought tobe ‘ondanwaililey the 
barrister claimitig only’a'like-éxemption 
with ‘the’ ‘banker, ysician,*’ or ‘any 





* Qy. Are physicians ever called upon 
to serve the office of Sheriff? If so, it is 





other; gis... ‘suspending. fora time th 
routine jofi ‘his ‘ealling, whilst he ‘hes 


| ‘upombienjehe duties of office. 


i ‘Ets ngecessary to enumerate others, 
who ¢ither are. exewpt, or are allowed 
'to-be so; fron» ns or conscience, 
like the Papist» and. ‘Dissenter from the 
‘Established! Church,and> the numbers 
who put’ inethe iplea of walla: bona.— 
‘Many'are liable to’ serve, provided the 
King choseitoirequire their service; or 
are finable if t : and yet their 
comics ig never By for ; or the most 

trifling ‘excuse’ Tf an individual 
is to be winde Novels there is no 
08 why, the fundholder should not 
aken Wie account, with. the land- 





No alt ben pufficient, lands to cover 
Se the 
L903 75 Pe BE 
a fabio sj mnptoptety: ‘Wat is to be- 
come of a} sit iy e* thie’ doctor is 
Stiertfffag ‘it’ int a ay * courts, and 
other di duties Of adol an office ?~Eprr. 


!o#OWill our! dorrespontlent excuse us if we 
suy, that: this observation confirms what 
many previous 'parts\of this disquisition have 
suggested, thathe has mot duly fathomed 
ee rationale, of the Shrieval Otiice—and 

suticientiy ally, from, not haying looked 


ngly j to. its te He who 
care, tand nature, Objects and 
ida e “offices ‘and institu. 
feat ie ‘nuit bnstifution, must 
coveaundse 2 mere #lainée will not 
siiffide) bépord the Norman Conquest. The 
reasons) (whieh; fortunately, still remain in 
their operations toa ceftain degree, though 
the jwemory be Jost)..of ,those institutions 
may; thug,,be,/traced, and the objects en- 


Liat alg and.we.are;much mistaken if our 
by OARS, would not be quite as 


rele tant as we should be, to,see the stock- 
holder aati thie’ 's rievalty ; or to 
tive the ‘ddiministrative presidency of our 
Cotintiés' b With Sefip ana bonusses, 


atid’ Colombitin bonds; pest the noisy mar- 
ket of the Stodk*Exchange:’» Many of the 
complaints «of? our correspondént are un- 
doubtddly swell-founded,,, He points to 
many hardships and many degradations of 
the, person and office, of Sherif, that ought 
to, be red ;, and to ore of his propo- 
ook me ye, should hot object. - Yet his object 
and oufs ‘ia publishing, are not 
exactly nae same. It ig” evident that his 
motive is the argument—our’s is the facts 
which, inc itt the eoutse of his argu- 
ment, hé furnishes; and perhaps he would 
bbe a little stardléd if we were to state the 
very different conelusions which we some- 
times. draw fiom them, and the very dille- 
rent principles, to which, we occasionally 
refer the innovations that have taken place. 
One observation alone, however, we will 
make upon the subject—It is not the pudsic 


that consigns the burthen of a worse than 
4 P2 barren 
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the King’s debts were fi yes mpred, th, 
fundholder was unkno 

have since become: a oh emo apart 
of the community, and there is no rea- 


son why.they should> not be candidates: 


for the ‘Gheigvalty;iascwell asifor ‘seats! 
in either*House of ‘Parliament? Upon’ 


the’ landed interests ‘of! the eouritry the | 


burthen basalways lain, ‘and it’c 
better placed oe Bt iE sHould sare 


and bear, in just Propo ons upon 


classes,.of landowners. 


Theb dof, 
the kingdom... The best metho of doing 


this appears to be to charge it upon 

counties, in :their states, wader; certain, 
restrictions, ' ‘Bhe whole passingyas wath: 
other county & ure; ‘through the 
hiands ofthe Bench 'of* Magistrates in © 
sessions, ge Mays: be: sufficiently able’ 
tej judg a toe Wwe just’; ‘anid? 


rt: re isttag ty fon at in out” 
of. t hey y vsti. fp HCH AY HABNGS Oh, He,» 
Shen allow werely. w ears 
ies: nd leaye,.the phen his own. 
folly tobe. paid froma his, private, purse. 
This would sufficiently check any dispo- 
sitionstoO expense: in \@ igal-minded 
inan 3; mMotonby ‘because he! would: have’ 
hitsel? to'p ty for his extravagance, ‘but’ 
dit’ Feats Of ‘the’ reproach of ‘not! doing 
Hits 5 a ean sone ha ér Wold ' 
ae ved," nd th ‘th Ri Avia vil pO radii. 
HE lout, ingdom Beeb 
- an oA certain, sum would 
Wo.comsidenes,mcrcasauable, ADaKi I: 
aad all ail heyend:iwould, be docked eee | 
aaisbperfinousod! oi jesrsai sans | 
ioThp dcoungyseshould “bey: mbrwnier! 
answerable for the debts of all its pri- 
soners; and not the Sheriff) whose 
powers are, by recent! dots, verymuch 
restricted—much of his authority over 
the county gaol being, now placed 19 
the hands of visitin ihagistra rater, “Pe 
vided any wilful RARNGct cin be prove ed 
against the Sheriff of “his' sole, et 


either, or both, takerthéirtrialgxeand: if» 


proved before an impartial jury, then, 
let him be amerced .im, such.a.,fine.as , 
shall be deemed competent, to. fifo 
offence. That the debts of an 

should be paid out of in PR” 


tune, is an injustiée)’ which at! thé tine 


when such a measure was ej :was! 
never anticipated. It would.be;he diffi-, 
cult matter to procure ap, arrest, for a _ 
fictitious debt ; while, in many. eral 





il | 


barren honour to one description of per- 
sons, and the profit and the ‘power to © 
another.—Epir. I9woO? 7199S bus 
* What, then, have we to do — 
fundholder?—Ebpir. 


“ainiy mai 


On the Office of Sherif. 


n escape m ht be effected, even with- 
.¥ ub the’ “gaoler’s connivance, for the 
object: of recovering a sum of money 
‘from a Sheriff. The prisoners’ being 
in the Sheriff:*s custody, .is now, done 
away;"/except in idea :-—they are. con- 
fined; “without his knowledge,” in: a 
‘building erected by the'county, and:put 
‘under ‘charge of a'‘gaoler, who ‘is,- to. 
‘gether’ with ‘his pec eys, sm out of 
county rates; and who'ap pp és, upon alt 
‘questions, which regatd his ‘prisoners, 
not.to the Sheriff, but to iatin magis- 
trates. 

. lam _aware, that,at,this. time,.a.Com- 
mittee of} \Members.,of :the,, House, of 
Commons is ‘sitting to!-consider. what, 
‘expenses’ can’ be’ deducted from: | the: 
‘county! rates.’ ‘Few? items, -however, of. 
ittide, can generally be ‘taken: 
off.” But, by ‘the ‘Bench’ ‘of Justices 
exathining,ininutely and jealously, every 


>... expenditure, the rates‘ may be mdst 


materially lessened every, where : and 
even.if the Sheriff’s, claims were, added 
to: them, and, at the same.time,,.a rigid 
system iofeconomy, adopted, I .much, 
doubt ifthe rates would, bevatvalk in-: 
éreaseds+I'am inclined ‘to think: they- 
wotild ‘bé diniinished!’ Charges, unless: 
the occasion of them can bet ‘actaally 
removed, must, it is clear, exist in’ sortie’ 
shape or, other; and trae ‘then?’ 
from’. the, county would only be té 
charge..them elsewhere, which, unless. 
the party, receiving; the benefit, should, 
pay; forthe benefit-so received, would, 
ber-aninjustice;' such ass at-cthis time. 
exists, in the manner in which jacSherafi 
is eehatrged.in In cmanyy things, as in 
bridges; ;&t:, the county) might be re- 
lieved, and abot part o ime public which 
poe Om the benefit of a bridge might 
pay for it. Tu like matiner, the ‘Sheriffs 
office ; asthe public reveive the benefit, 
the public should pay: There are three 
ways of doing this:,either directly from 
the Crown, fron the county, or from 
rrAning or, putting on, fees upon all 
rive an dvan e; but, of 
pane the ‘sécond’ plat! -appears by far 
‘the? nldcst®’ digible! It iS certain, that 
whereoa ‘lovab expensd(is incurred, a 
focal <chévk -and- ‘knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances.,is. necessary and this can 
best be chad 1 in sessions. - ~ we whatever 
plan can be adopted, less partial than 
the’ ‘présént, wold’ ‘pe ‘worthy of the 
> time we dive ity when's rovements in 
every other respect are ‘Advancing, and 
itcis imothis, solitary instance that we 
are, obliged to follows the unjust sys- 


tem of our forefathers. , 
THE 
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coos DHE SEAR Teh BH GEO’ 


W WEN wT BBR (ST ARISS papaya aa 0 


h | ne iL 2 
‘Tue’ ensuing Verses were Wwridkbnode & time when; th 
fast approachmg, the fate of Spain>was not decided ~when the dro ei wa 


the tacit, though dissembled, connivance) of the, lish: Coust 
advancing im :their Jiberticide» caxeer-+when anteoton aon deen ha hed the 


ranks of . patriotism, and )Mina,.. aloney, wa e 
Ssh a ereepetle Snaepenteets tis ipstanean of bere aon around whi leh the — 
t such a point of vere time, the idea of tht poem was sagirested ; oti bls ob 


the lines were men m osed, Anite th the anthor-was" Ww g along, at midnigh 
the yl Yet het ‘towards ‘his : bn: e in! ae fe rural ‘vicinage of rte Tat 
e singtilar phendoménonh. (for he ‘tiéver remeinbene 

aly other oc n), from the Blaze of the gus: ligttealbanoun hae st wo snepcuos at 
blaekness of the sloys in ‘which: one solitary btaralone, bad lustre, sufficient to emepente 
the dazzling effectof the more approximate Renny (as. is| the:tendeney of all 
singuiar atmospheric) or planetary, phenomen ‘strongly on his imagination: and the 
similitude 'to the, state,.of the peuesh horizon; ina country towards which. ali eyes, at 
that, time, were so anxiously turned dhe § SO irrpayatibl ee, that his mind could not resume a 


settled tranquillity, till it ented the; fe lings which the comparison had 
The total over st ea ensued, of overt ae to's innate sities nels 


had stru geled to cling, revented any’ iinet usé ‘from’ being’ made of what the 


sgn had’ dagdest “The poet (if the avthor mity presume to'arrdgate that 
proved, atleast, to be no ephopAee, and the /ocal interest (in a production which, whewnih 
aspire’ to no other’) was of course abated. -Circumstanees, however, are every now 

afid' then oécurting, which’ cannotbat impel the mind occasionally to return to the feel- 


ings then!awake. |’ ‘The utter impossibility of the permanent-continuance of the. present 
state of things in Spain, (if statei it may, beealled, that stability, or shape, hath none), can- 

net but be. epparent; to; every;one:; and some, symptoms, have manifested themselves 
which ;may, encourage, at least the hope,, that, at_no very distant period, the cause of 
Constitutional, Patriotism ‘may yet, reyiye, in a country the. most miserably afflicted, the 
most) ‘wantonly ; and stupidly gppréssed, and the most contemptibly. . ied, of all the 
priest-ridden au tress yrant-ge oaded RCT ee whose ject, or whose compel! submission, has 
scandalized, the — If ‘such ‘evérit shou! og Bo memory 

e of 


erhips the’ re“ of OP ite ee valour ahd ehterprZ must be the 
té' whith ee ato and etitlation of Spanish ‘heroism’ will bedirected. Those 


to 
who ‘¢dh still ‘chefish’sitéh hopes, ‘may perhaps feel some interest in the subject) of the 
enstiing tines and rxitpite, aloan: sheyicap be stg sigh penne hope | of 


— fiw ort — 
‘TI waLx’p > at nea in the cluster’diglant 


Sd ste Of the thiron streéct“for, maugre the dull hours>" 
wre sans of Beli a ‘the sons oF tare)’ , 
“hited? ad ‘From } wine-cup or ‘protracted’ toil, Wee there,” "i 
Sitouor! ol: oxen yetin, throng : nor had the sleep-god’s, power . 

soi} sin 915 Qlos’d:half the city’s eyé.—And while around 
nowt yooh (Astwould the inidnight and thid-noon conifotsrad} 

iv 10 0 Re Rarifiz gas, if impli¢ative shower, 

8 foqu 299}98g, the blanth’d | pavement ee Fictitiotis day,” 
1 i alt pa DAE ak 
ted? nist chant hours, the soft-and d pensive hue 
: 901 B rota ’s blue concave, and.the glimmering star; 
“119 oft] ‘ Phat whispers of the myriad- worlds ‘afar; oes 
or y the oa fi ea 6f sach cht’ 


: ra le 0 dfiiily seed, — that’ to” sutvey" 
ont iow rit 1 Wher . igcae y ¢an i display, 
ai etnom n street or; hall, apet FEVENY 


bas ..nionsy bh vem Tne acing rit SE IOK iu a 

aw on "Make every window blazé, and every tower. —— 
je teujuu of! Sa @bQheazuvewontéed canopyiy of wo 

I gar’ ‘SIH ‘hopes'f there might spy, 
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The Star that Shone 


Above the dazzling of that glare:terrene, »101\) + 
Which) but my weaker vision did annoy, ” ) 
The eternal lamps:that.o’er my pensive bower,: | 

In distance from the: city’s fretful stour, 
Had hung so glorious through the ‘yestere’en. 

Intent I gaz’d.) But no accustom’d ray | 
Of night-consoling azure there:wasiseem)s')° 6 1: | 1() 
Though the soft iair, with genial'breath serene,’/ * 
Signall’d nor:eleudy nob mist, that should:obscure >) 
The wakefulseye of: heav’ns |. AHysiall ow highs!) 11) 1 
Was ‘Stygian gloom+asithough from ‘out theéosk yi / 
The vanquish’d: stars hadfail’n; and:tent their rays;'! 
That-should throagh ever-changing time endare,: | // 
Subservient'to that: earthcengender’d ‘blaze! iguor T 
That wand on! Natere’ slight alk bitbofie — 
One bright’ ee ee lisd2 
That (as withiemanation more divine : inite ,10 
His lamp were fed)scontinu'd ill qu achive, ‘vise 10 
And his essential splendour scorn’d-to veiljs)) bu A 


Though rounthe saw‘ the lesser sums: turn pate; 30 


And merge'the ene ager arse rand earsidisb 10 
In eae v1 a bok m910b 4 
@ 19 “Bitrahe tT gata: ubs1) 
Those earth-born stars around unmnotie’dblaz’d,»)\\~ 
Thought-dimm’ds.and onthe mental eye’ ret 
That isolated beam of :glory-shone,;: ©: ) 
Keeping the pauseless tenour of its ve 
Vicegerent:of an:else-extinguish’d: mew; iT 
As only to theveternal font df day, : wsdqit ae 


Whew HE: should re-assert his slorios theone,: 

Phe' tribute of itshomage-it could payy—- 1 | ‘a 

Or mingle’ but: with dustres like tts:0wm. © ~;orotor¥ 
I gaz’d, and gaz’d,.till thought:began:to clita, N 


And with: that :solitary'star to stray;.0) 00) 'T 
Communing with the attribute sublime, | igh 
Which its ethereal progress: would:not-stay 
For those:false glares, that; mm our: mole-weak. sah 
Eclipse the lustrous wirtues'of thé skies, -»! |» 0: f 
And make heaven’s concave dark; when from shag beam 
A voite—or emanation that. might seem, 
To the tense-listening heat, an in-voic’d stream 
Of more than moar ewa there:camei——)) 12. ! 
ae j Toe i ~ 

? And inarvell? st sstlhine-né 
So spake that voiee-<t and strain’st thy. yEKE, brow, 
As in the rapture of some waking’ dream, 
To the crystalline arch, there to.desory youd] 
My seeming lonely path ?-+as:it were strange « 
To mortal senso, that'the seraphic eye!) bo iio0). 1 
Its uncontaminate-lustre Should not! change, 
Nor blench the life of cheaven’s eternal flame; . 
But the brief tapers' of earth's pomp defy; | 
And, ’midst the semblant darkness;-still the samé 
Fix’d course pursue, ‘as when, distinct and clear, 








when, Other: Stars were Dim. 663 : 


A thousand ministering /senaphinn appear, »:\) ....\, 
Thronging his, path thtough the-rbsplendent sphere, 
And with:the dustre of his progress:wie §! feiess5 0 | 
* Return toearth.:|Ganthat no proof supply |! a 
Of heaven4Humin’dworth; whieh; ieven nowy)! |). |! 
The high etherbab:spirit:scomns:té bow se 1 to.)o! 
Or, ina sphere:ef seeming darkness; iqnraib2-t1)/ «> 
“ What though a'thousand ivauntfal weaklings fail 
Beforeythose) earthsdissembledogloties !vaing: {)'!/0:0/- 
. That dazale! with /théir glaré the! sordidsttain{sy 5. T 
4 And feeble be-omwhose weak orbs:catinot strath:.// 
Beyond ithe ignorant présenb: but think brights 9// 1 
Whate’eb o’erpowers the frailty of theils sightgo+ +! ' 
a Though to such sartow-circtimstance confin’dy) {1 
a The :balfsfledg’d swallowj.yet unimp’d for flight, + :-:\ | 
': Shall leavedt on unpractis’d wing! behint!s46) 1 900 
Or, stint it but anshour-the wentedmidsiiy; es) sec! 
Of servile ministry; andit: shall fadey} s10% gre! if 
And like-the-fen-re sink t: ohpifthé:breath) eid ba 
Of heaven but? stir:it-rudelyyinthe deéathiyo: devon T 
Of darkness’ t) shallexpite;+-leaying its blind mm boa 
Adorers to unpitied scorn resign’des euoitiusybe ov} 
Credulity’s beet Wdgedo1Sot—even so !— ; 
Spite tof thei glare these mimic sunsthave!made;:«: f 
That o’erthe traeckoa sdmblantigloty thedwji/e co!) 
Casting the stellar-wirtixes into shadeyd botstozi ted’! 
Shall their-beuighting dustre fades! forsknow, » i999 A 
Though now Oppression: urge ite aneteotscars1919 >) / 
Triumphant in a dazzleth sphére:below 1) 01 vino 2A 
Earth hath its MENA still; and: Heaven dts:Btard | // 
And they shallyshiné, andispread their glorioualight 
Victorious o’er the-envidlus:shades of nigh tyenicn 10 
| Wherim primeval bloomextinet shall bes .i‘ssy J 
Those earth-deludingJamps; that: vauntful: now) bo A 
Appear to merge all lustre! in:theih brow bainucino) 
“ Nor think:that, though:to the deluded sight); ’// 
One stat<alone of all the expanse seem bright, |) 10) 
That all beside i# dim. ‘(Thy way pursue! 90) oeqdod 
(1% .jAis meditation \leadsleaving behinids ;: od sdsm ba/ 
This sense-confounding:glate ;,and thou shaltfind / 
(The free*hdrizon-opening to‘thyiwiew)-o-00) 90) ©) 
That not-in isolated splenddtrL «10m Isat 9 () 
Maintain the regency of this deepiskyps!) ‘ j 
Nor-solitary;i though transcending, HE— 
» Phievearthestar ‘of fair-Frepdom’s galaxyei) 966) 0” 
A thousand, anda thousand spirits stillsye 9:1) 01 2A 
(Though not the-dazzledioptichhenee: desery) 90. «| 
Their watchful fires) hover ‘o'er strean (and chill | 
Of gloom’d Iberia ; itind:theirilight shalh fill: mo] 
Even yet, agai’ the horizon, andtesshiae 00000 -1) 
(When -fade ithe baser fires—as fede they will!)}+->0/ 
In constellatadighory rostrid: thé shrine: torid ol 108 
of Liberty, eternal aad divine? di: 92 ond tebiuu® bat 
And, MINA swith i-patriot’s joy, ehallewarms bn 
Thongh hail’d her brightest star, he shines not all alone. 
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THE WOODBINE AND THE OAK: 
AN APOLOGUE. 


A oay smiling woodbine her arms spread around, 
When by chance to an oak the young tendrils were bound, 
This oak was no sapling: full long had he stood, 
And defied the rude storms that had swept thro’ the wood: 
All rough was his bark; and around might you see, 
From his acorns upspringing, full many a tall tree; 
Yet his foliage was green; and, erect in his pride, 
He look’d up to the skies, and the tempest defied; 
And he gloried the more in the vigour remain’d, 
When he saw the gay blossom his branches sustain’d. 
She, fragrant and sportive and lovely and gay 
As the Star of the Morn, or the Zephyrs of May, 
With a sigh and a smile, and a glance that would fain 
Act the semblance of coyness, and look like disdain, 
Exclaims, “By what magic, thou moss-menac’d tree, 
Are the folds of my freshness thus twin’d upon thee? 
[ am young, I am blooming, in sweets I abound, 
And gaze where I will on the forest around, 
Elm, maple and holm seem my favour to woo, 
And invite my fresh bloom—wherefore lavish’d on you ? 
Bid the Fates of thy date some sage Instres retrace ; 
Or loosen my arms from this wayward embrace.” 
He smil’d and replied (for he felt her arms twine 
More closely around as she seem’d to repine)— 
“It is true that young trees in the forest abound 
Might exult that thy tendrils should fold them around ; 
Some that tower up aloft, some that arborous spread, 
Some that, crown’d with full blossoms, wave proudly the head; 
And if but my merits could sue for thy grace, 
My desolate arms must resign the embrace. 
But Fortune has planted thee close by my side, 
And the wild winds of. heaven thy young branches have tied, 
By an impulse mysterious, that looks like decree: 
Let me hope, for thy boon; for ’tis rapture to me. 
And though I could wish, of the years have pass’d o’er me, 
Some few, for thy sake, the kind Fates would restore me, 
Yet has each that revolv’d to some shoot given birth, 
That shall shelter thy sweetness, and cherish thyworth. 
Nor has Time, that alone can experience impart, 
Yet chill’d the warm currents should freshen the heart: 
My boughs are not wither’d, my foliage not shed ; 
My sap is not dried, not yet hoary iny head. 
I have stood through the tempests that, raging around, 
Have laid many younger uptorn on the ground; 
And my green-looking age, and the storms I withstood, 
Prove no wild taint of youth has infected my blood. 
“ Then cling to me still; let my strength be thy stay, 
While thy blossoms adorn me, so lovely and gay ; 
For these arms shall not shrink, nor this stem shail not bend, 
When the hurricanes rage, or the torrents descend. 
So—pine not, sweet tendril; but cling to the tree, 
That grows young at thy touch, and shall flourish for thee. 
By decay yet unsapp’d, by the tempest unbroke, 
Tis an oak with a heart, 4nd a true heart of oak !” 
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